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THE CENTRAL TYMPANUM AT VEZELAY 


ITS ENCYCLOPEDIC MEANING AND ITS 
RELATION TO THE FIRST CRUSADE 


ADOLF KATZENELLENBOGEN 


HE central tympanum in the narthex of the 

Abbey Church of Sainte-Madeleine at Vézelay, 

which was created between about 1120 and 
1132, has proved to be one of the most tempting and brittle 
iconographical enigmas of mediaeval art (Figs. 1, 2). Its 
explanation has been attempted time and again with a wide 
variety of results. In more recent years the conflicting 
opinions have been narrowed down to two different inter- 
pretations, established by Emile M4le and Abel Fabre.” 

Emile Male has related the program of the tympanum 
to the events on the day of Pentecost. He has explained the 
central scene as the Descent of the Holy Spirit with Christ 
Himself bestowing the rays of heavenly grace on His apos- 
tles. The numerous groups of figures surrounding the cen- 
tral scene in the eight compartments of the archivolt and on 
the lintel represent those nations to whom the apostles will 
preach the gospel, now that they are endowed with the 
power to speak in all languages. Monstrous races are 
among these nations. According to mediaeval belief, they 
live at the ends of the earth. In the archivolt some people 
are characterized as being sick. They are already experienc- 
ing the miracle-working of the apostles. On the left side of 
the lintel, however, the groups who offer their gifts and 
bring a sacrificial bull still remain faithful to their old er- 
roneous belief, but the word of the Lord will reach them 
too. 
According to Abel Fabre the central scene represents 

the Mission which Christ gave to His apostles immediately 
before His Ascension. 


Nore: This article grew out of a lecture given in April, 1943, at 
The Pierpont Morgan Library, New York. 

1. See, for instance, G. Sanoner, “Portail de l’abbaye de Véze- 
lay,” Revue de Part chrétien, LIV, 1904, pp. 448 ff.; L. Eugene 
Lefevre, “Le symbolisme du tympan de Vézelay,” ibid., Lv1, 1906, 
pp. 253 ff.; Paul Mayeur, “Le tympan de Péglise abbatiale de 
Vézelay,” ibid., Lv111, 1908, pp. 103 ff.; Paul Mayeur, “Les scénes 
secondaires du tympan de Vézelay,” ibid., LIX, 1909, pp. 326 ff. 

2. Emile Male, L’art religieux du XII° siécle en France, Paris, 
1922, pp. 326 ff.; Abel Fabre, “L’iconographie de la Pentecéte,” 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 65° année, 1923, I, pp. 33 ff. See also 


The apparent discrepancy between the two interpreta- 
tions which relate the central scene either to the Pentecost 
or to the day of Ascension may find a solution if one con- 
siders briefly the meaning of the tympanum decorating 
the western portal of the church at Anzy-le-Duc (ca. 
1125 ).° Here the problem is similar, although less complex. 
The tympanum represents the Ascension of Christ, a favor- 
ite theme of Burgundian Romanesque sculpture. The en- 
throned Christ, whose mandorla is held by two angels, 
occupies the center of the tympanum, while Mary and the 
twelve apostles, who are the witnesses of the Ascension, are 
rendered on the lintel. Yet the program of the tympanum 
is not restricted to this event. It also gives visible form to the 
prediction of the second coming of Christ which the two 
Men in White made to the apostles: “Hic Jesus, qui as- 
sumptus est a vobis in caelum, sic veniet quemadmodum 
vidistis eum euntem in caelum” (Acts 1:11).* The second 
coming of Christ, an event still remote at the time of His 
Ascension, does not remain just a prediction, but is actually 
represented. In the archivolt the twenty-four Elders are 
shown as the witnesses of His coming at the end of time. 
Thus the tympanum gains a twofold meaning. If Christ 
is considered in context with the figures on the lintel, He is 
the Christ of the Ascension, if in context with the Elders of 
the archivolt, the apocalyptic Christ. Two events are 
clearly telescoped to make the meaning of the tympanum 
more comprehensive. The triumphant return of Christ to 
heaven is merged with His triumphant reappearance to 
judge mankind. 

The fact that different events are telescoped here may 


A. Kingsley Porter, “Spain or Toulouse? and Other Questions,” 
ART BULLETIN, VII, 1924-25, p. 20. 

3. A. Kingsley Porter, Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage 
Roads, Boston, 1923, figs. 96, 97. Conant has recently reinter- 
preted in a similar manner the tympanum which once decorated 
the great portal at Cluny. See Kenneth John Conant, “The Third 
Church at Cluny,” Medieval Studies in Memory of A. Kingsley 
Porter, 11, Cambridge, 1939, pp. 335, 336. 

4. “This same Jesus, which is taken up from you into heaven, 
shall so come in like manner as ye have seen Him go into heaven.” 
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justify an analogous interpretation of the more complicated 
aspects of the Vézelay tympanum. Its main literary source 
may be found in Acts 1:4—9. Just before He was taken up 
and received by a cloud, Christ prophesied to His apostles 
that they would receive the power of the Holy Spirit and be 
His witnesses unto the uttermost part of the earth. In my 
opinion, just as at Anzy-le-Duc the theme of the Ascension 
of Christ is expanded by giving visible form to the prediction 
of His second coming, so at Vézelay the Ascension of Christ 
is supplemented by the sculptural rendering of His predic- 
tions. The promise of the giving of the Holy Spirit is repre- 
sented by the rays emanating from His hands. The refer- 
ence to the future missionary work of the apostles is 
illustrated on lintel and archivolt by the representatives of 
the various nations, some of whom were supposed to live at 
the edge of the world. Thus the representation of the as- 
cending Christ who leaves His apostles and is received into 
a cloud is merged with the Mission of the A postles and with 
the giving of complete and final power through the Holy 
Spirit in what may be called an encyclopedic representation 
of the Mission. Such a telescoping might have been sug- 
gested by the summarizing sentence (Acts 1:2): ““Usque 
in diem qua praecipiens apostolis per Spiritum sanctum, quos 
elegit, assumptus est.””° 

This interpretation may also be corroborated by the fact 
that until the fourth century A.p. the Ascension of Christ 
was celebrated on the afternoon of the day of Pentecost 
and that a continuous pictorial tradition represents the two 
events on the same page of manuscripts or even fuses them 
in a compositional unity.° 

It seems to me that a more precise analysis, which is 
based not only on the text of the New Testament, but 
considers also certain passages of the Old Testament and 
the historical situation in the epoch of the crusades, can 
further clarify the meaning of the tympanum. Not merely 
a general idea is represented here; a program of an astonish- 
ing preciseness, of an encyclopedic complexity and of a 
crystalline clarity seems to have been translated into visible 


5. “Until the day in which He was taken up, after that He 
through the Holy Ghost had given commandments unto the apostles 
whom He had chosen.” 

6. The two events are represented on the same page, for instance, 
in the Carolingian Bible of S. Paolo fuori le mura, fol. 292v 
(Amédée Boinet, La miniature carolingienne, Paris, 1913, pl. 
cxxvil). See also the Golden Gospel Book from Echternach, late 
tenth century (Gotha, Landesbibliothek, Ms. 1.19, fol. 112v; Al- 
bert Boeckler, Das goldene Evangelienbuch Heinrichs III, Berlin, 
1933, fig. 173). Both events are merged in a miniature of a Gos- 
pel Book from Seitenstetten of the early thirteenth century 
(Pierpont Morgan Library, Ms. 808, fol. 24; Catalogue of the 
Renowned Collection of Western Manuscripts the Property of A. 
Chester Beatty, 11, London, 1933, pl. 18). In some eleventh-century 
illustrations of the Ascension of Christ rays emanate from the 
clouds on which Christ stands. See Ernest T. Dewald, “The Ico- 
nography of the Ascension,” American Journal of Archaeology, 
XIX, 1915, pp. 277 ff.; figs. 19, 20. 
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terms. It must have been conceived by an outstanding 
theologian. 

I shall first try to analyze this program, then to relate 
it to the historical events at the time of its creation. Finally 
I shall venture to identify the author of the program. 


I 


The encyclopedic Mission on the Vézelay tympanum 
seems to be strongly influenced by Old Testament proph- 
ecies referring to the coming salvation of mankind. It 
also indicates in a definite manner three specific tasks and 
the power to perform them, which Christ had given to His 
apostles: 

He had given them the power to save or to condemn 
(Matt. 18:18; Mark 16:16; John 20:23). 

He had sent them out into the world to preach the gospel 
to all the nations (Matt. 28:19), or, as St. Mark says, to 
every creature (16:15), so that they would be His wit- 
nesses unto the uttermost part of the earth (Acts 1:8). 

He had given them the command and the power to heal 
the sick and to drive out devils (Matt. 10:1, 8; Mark 16: 
17, 18; Luke 9:1). 

The task of saving or condemning is indicated in the 
central scene and in the four lower compartments of the 
archivolt. The task of preaching the gospel to all the nations 
is represented on the lintel. The task of healing the sick and 
of driving out devils is indicated in the four upper compart- 
ments of the archivolt. First I shall analyze the central 
scene, then the lintel and the archivolt. 

In the central scene the apostles at Christ’s right, the side 
where, in the Last Judgment, the blessed appear, are shown 
in the process of saving mankind. The apostle at the ex- 
treme left takes the lock away from his book. The next one 
holds his open book on his lap. His neighbor, probably St. 
John, shows the open book even more emphatically before 
his chest, before his heart. St. Peter, next to Christ, holds 
the key which will open paradise to the blessed. There is 
an increase in the size of the apostles toward the mighty, 
towering central figure of Christ. And to this increase in 
size corresponds a gradual increase in the intensity of the 
gestures and attributes of salvation. On the left side of 
Christ, however, the apostles have their books closed, thus 
indicating that they can condemn. St. Jerome expressed 
the same idea when he wrote that the apostles reveal the 
Saviour to those who believe, but hide Him from those who 
do not believe.’ This conception is also reflected in the 
clouds which flank the upper side of Christ’s mandorla. On 
His right they are calm. On His left they look like thunder- 
clouds. 

The central scene, the final empowering of the apostles 
by Christ Himself, radiates into the subordinated scenes of 


7. Commentaria in Isaiam, lib. 111, cap. 6 (Patrologia Latina, 
24, col. 96). 
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the lintel and archivolt, where many of the small figures 
point with ecstatic gestures toward the center. 

The apostles must preach the gospel to every creature. 
They must convert mankind. This task is represented on 
the lintel. From both sides approach groups of people en- 
gaged in vehement discussions (Figs. 3, 4). The procession 
coming from the right is received by St. Peter, the dispen- 
sator, with the keys of the heavenly kingdom, and St. Paul, 
the teacher of the gentiles. They are the princes of the 
apostles, also the traditional patrons of the abbey.® 

At the extreme left the procession begins with a group of 
barefoot men mostly clad in short tunics and armed with 
bows and arrows. The next group brings offerings, a bowl 
full of fruit, a special cake, a fish, an object which is now 
partially destroyed, probably a box with incense, and a pail 
with wine or milk in it. Near the center a sacrificial scene is 
represented, obviously influenced by some classical proto- 
type.° A sacrificial bull stands there among priests and help- 
ers of the sacrifice. 

At the right side, a soldier clad in mail and armed with 
a shield hands his sword with its point down to the apostles. 
He leads a group of other soldiers and men, who have not 
taken sufficient time to arm themselves, so eager are they to 
rush toward salvation. There is a pygmy, an inhabitant of 
Africa, who mounts a horse from a ladder.*® Close to him at 
the left stands another pygmy, now partly destroyed, to 
whom a man of normal size talks in an emphatic manner. 
The procession is still extremely dramatic at the end, where 
two family groups gesticulate violently. The group at the 
very right has a monstrous appearance. It belongs to the 
fabulous race of the Panotii, the people with large ears. 
Classical and mediaeval writers report that they live in 
India or on some island far in the north.” 

How are we to explain these two processions? _Imme- 
diately before His Ascension Christ tells His apostles that 
they shall be His witnesses unto the uttermost part of the 


8. See Hugo of Poitiers, Historia Vizeliacensis Monasterit, lib. 
111 (Patrologia Latina, 194, col. 1605): “Ecclesia Vizeliacensis ab 
inclito Gerardo comite nobiliter fundata, nobilius ab eodem atti- 
tulata beatorum Petri et Pauli apostolorum nomini ascripta, juri as- 
signata, regimini credita, protectioni commissa.” Cf. also the be- 
ginning of a privilege granted by Pope Leo IX in 1050: “Leo 
episcopus, servus servorum Dei, Gaufrido abbati Vizeliacensis 
coenobii, quod est in honore Domini nostri Jesu Christi et venera- 
tione ejusdem genitricis et beatorum apostolorum Petri et Pauli et 
beatae Mariae Magdalenae, ejusque successoribus in perpetuum” 
(Patrologia Latina, 143, col. 642). 

g. See Jean Adhémar, Influences antiques dans Part du moyen 
age francais (Studies of the Warburg Institute, no. 7), London, 
1939, pp. 177 ff. 

10. Pliny, Natural History, vi. 35. 188 (ed. H. Rackham, n, 
London and Cambridge, 1942, p. 478). They are also mentioned 
as inhabitants of India. 

11. Pliny, of. cit., 1V. 13. 953 VU. 2. 30 (ed. Rackham, 1, pp. 
192, 526); C. Julius Solinus, Collectanea Rerum Memorabilium, 
xix. 8 (ed. Th. Mommsen, Berlin, 1895, pp. 93, 94); Isidore of 
Seville, Etymologiae, x1. 3. 19 (ed. W. M. Lindsay, Oxford). 
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earth (Acts 1:8). The gospel according to St. Mark 
(16:15) relates that Christ gives His apostles the com- 
mand to preach the gospel to every creature. These passages 
suggest in a general manner the idea of representing various 
and even monstrous peoples as the object of the missionary 
work of the apostles. Yet they say nothing about a frantic 
procession, where people admonish and push each other. It 
is rather the prophecies of the Old Testament which fore- 
tell, and in an emphatic manner, the effect of the coming 
salvation on mankind. Isaiah has described this in great 
detail. We know that these prophecies were quoted again 
and again early in the twelfth century. 

Isaiah predicts that nations from afar will come that they 
may be saved: “Ecce isti de longe venient, et ecce illi ab 
aquilone et mari, et isti de terra australi” (49:12).’* He 
speaks not only of the known peoples, but of the unknown 
peoples, too: “Ecce gentem quam nesciebas vocabis; et 
gentes quae te non cognoverunt ad te current” (55:5).*° 
Among these unknown peoples the Middle Ages included 
the pygmies and the Panotii. Even those of unusual appear- 
ance, like the man, the woman, and the child with large 
ears, would be saved. According to Isaiah, the Lord says: 
“Dicam Aquiloni: Da; et Austro: Noli prohibere; affer 
filios meos de longinquo, et filias meas ab extremis terrae. 
Et omnem qui invocat nomen meum, in gloriam meam 
creavi eum, formavi eum, et feci eum” (43:6, 7).™* 

On the right side of the lintel the people are clearly more 
bewildered than on the left. Some, as we have seen, are 
talking vehemently. No better description of their attitudes 
and gestures could be given than the one provided by 
another prophecy of Isaiah: “Extrema terrae obstupuerunt, 
appropinquaverunt, et accesserunt. Unusquisque proximo 
suo auxiliabitur, et fratri suo dicet: ‘Confortare’ ” (41:5, 
6).° In his commentary on Isaiah, St. Jerome relates these 
very sentences to the preaching of the apostles: “Omnes 
terrarum termini ad apostolorum verba tremuerunt, ap- 
propinquantes, et ad Christi Evangelium pariter accedentes. 
Cumque seipsos cernerent esse salvatos, id quod supra audi- 
erant: ‘Accedant et tunc loquantur,’ opere compleverunt, 
ut auxiliarentur proximis suis et fratres suos vellent in 
Domino confortare . . .””** 


12. “Behold, these shall come from far, and, lo, these from the 
north and from the sea, and these from the land in the east.” Cf. 
also Isaiah 2:2-4; Jeremiah 16:19; Zechariah 8:20—23. 

13. “Behold, thou shalt call a nation that thou knowest not, and 
nations that knew not thee shall run unto thee.” 

14. “I will say to the north: ‘Give up’; and to the south: ‘Keep 
not back; bring my sons from far, and my daughters from the ends 
of the earth; even every one that calls my name; for I have cre- 
ated him for my glory, I have formed him; yea, I have made 
him, ” 

15. “The ends of the earth were afraid, drew near and came. 
They will help everyone his neighbor, and everyone will say to his 
brother: ‘Be of good courage.’ ” 

16. “All the ends of the earth trembled at the words of the 
apostles while they drew near and came all together to the gospel 
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Thus Isaiah’s prophecies seem to be translated on the 
lintel out of dramatic pictorial language into dramatic re- 
lief sculpture. And another passage seems to have exerted 
an even more direct influence. This is the famous crowning 
prophecy in the last chapter, where the Lord says: “Et 
ponam in eis signum, et mittam ex eis qui salvati fuerint, ad 
gentes in mare, in Africam, et Lydiam tendentes sagittam; 
in Italiam et Graeciam, ad insulas longe, ad eos qui non 
audierunt de me, et non viderunt gloriam meam. Et an- 
nuntiabunt gloriam meam gentibus” (66:19).*’ This pas- 
sage was interpreted by mediaeval theologians as the send- 
ing out of the apostles to all these nations’* which, it seems, 
are represented on the lintel. There are the Africans, 
namely the pygmies. At the extreme left march the Lydi- 
ans, whom Isaiah characterizes as archers. The Italians 
may be identified as the priests and soldiers on either side of 
the center. The Greeks bring their gifts. It may be that the 
theologian responsible for the program thought, when he 
depicted them, of Vergil’s well known verse (Aeneid u. 
49): “Quidquid id est, timeo Danaos et dona ferentis.’’*® 
Those who have not heard of God are the Panotii who by 
their large ears are so well equipped to hear of him. And the 
adjoining family group are those who have not seen God’s 
glory. It is only now that the man in this group looks up- 
ward with intense glance, as if he were struck by sudden 
light. He may belong to the race of the Albani who, accord- 
ing to mediaeval belief, live in the Caucasus and see better 
at night than during the day.”° 

The meaning of the lintel is even more complex. Not 
only do the peoples mentioned by Isaiah seem to be repre- 
sented here, but they stand at the same time for different 
classes of humanity. We see the hunters with bow and 
arrow, the peasants and the fishermen, who bring the fruits 
of the soil, of the trees, and of the water. We see the priests, 
the soldiers, and the savage races. These different classes of 


of Christ. And when they noticed their salvation, they fulfilled by 
their deeds what they had heard before: ‘They may come near and 
then talk,’ so that they may help everyone his neighbors and com- 
fort their brethren in the Lord.” For the original text, see Com- 
mentaria in Isaiam, lib. x11, cap. 41 (Patrologia Latina, 24, col. 
428). 

17. “And I will set a sign among them, and I will send those of 
them that are saved to the nations in the sea, to Africa and Lydia 
that draw the bow, to Italy and Greece, to the isles afar off, to those 
that have not heard of me, neither have seen my glory; and they 
shall declare my glory among the gentiles.” 

18. St. Jerome, Commentaria in Isaiam, lib. XVill, cap. 66 
(Patrologia Latina, 24, cols. 692 ff.) ; Isidore of Seville, De Fide 
Catholica, lib. 1, cap. 55 (ibid., 83, cols. 493, 494); Haymo of 
Halberstadt, Commentaria in Isaiam, lib. 111, cap. 66 (ibid., 116, 
col. 1082); Hugo of St. Victor, Sermo de quibuslibet A postolis 
(ibid., 177, cols. 1039 ff.). Most writers interpret “tendentes 
sagittam” as an adjective of “Lydiam.” 

19. “Whatever it may be, I fear the Greeks, even when they 
bring gifts.” 

20. Pliny, Natural History, vii. 2. 12 (ed. Rackham, u, p. 
514); Solinus, Collectanea, xv. 5 (ed. Mommsen, p. 83) ; Isidore 
of Seville, Etymologiae, 1x. 2. 65 (ed. Lindsay). 


humanity are arranged in a hierarchical order. The lowest 
classes form the ends of the two processions, at the extreme 
left the hunters, at the extreme right the savages. The high- 
est classes, the priests and the soldiers, are accorded the 
favored places at the heads of the processions. 

The other tasks of the apostles are represented in the 
eight compartments of the archivolt. Here groups of people, 
who by their appearance and costumes represent different 
races, discuss in a passionate manner the mission of the 
apostles and the power which Christ bestowed upon them. 
Some of them have again a monstrous appearance. There 
are the sick who will be healed by the apostles, and those 
whose souls will be saved by them. Specific examples illus- 
trate the tasks of the apostles. The four upper compart- 
ments, which show different examples of physically and 
mentally defective people, are a kind of an encyclopedia of 
these defects which the sculptor renders in extremely dra- 
matic terms. With feverish gestures some of these sick 
people express their hopes of being healed. They point 
toward the central scene, as if the realization of these 
hopes were now at hand. 

In the topmost compartment at the left three types of 
permanent organic defect are illustrated: blindness, deaf- 
ness, and muteness (Fig. 7). A blind man has put his arm 
around the neck of his companion. Their gestures of 
amazement seem to indicate that both are aware of the 
impending miracle. Another man speaks to a deaf com- 
panion who bows his head close to the mouth of the man 
addressing him. Two mutes are represented by dog-headed 
men, the Cynocephali, a monstrous race which was sup- 
posed to live in the mountainous region of India.** They 
cannot speak; they can only bark. Very graphically they 
indicate the organic defect of muteness. One actually holds 
his hand to his gullet, which stresses even more their in- 
ability to speak. Again Isaiah prophesies the curing of these 
closely associated defects: ““Tunc aperientur oculi cae- 
corum, et aures surdorum patebunt . et aperta erit 
lingua mutorum” (35:5, 6).** And again St. Jerome re- 
lates this prophecy to the miracle-working of the apostles.”* 

In the corresponding compartment at the right two 
groups illustrate permanent disfigurement (Fig. 8). There 
is a hunchback on whose back another man lays his hand. 


21. Pliny, of. cit., vil. 2. 23 (ed. Rackham, 1, p. 520) ; Solinus, 
op. cit., L11. 27 (ed. Mommsen, p. 187); St. Augustine, Civitas 
Dei, lib. xvi, cap. 8 (Patrologia Latina, 41, cols. 485 ff.) ; Ratram- 
nus of Corbie, Epistola de Cynocephalis ad Rimbertum Presbyterum 
scripta (ibid., 121, cols. 1153 ff.); Honorius Augustodunensis, 
De Imagine Mundi, lib. 1, cap. 12 (ibid., 172, col. 124). See also 
Rudolf Wittkower, “Marvels of the East,” Journal of the War- 
burg and Courtauld Institutes, V, 1942, pp. 175, 176. 

22. “Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears 
of the deaf shall be unstopped . . . and the tongue of the dumb 
sing.” 

23. Commentaria in Isaiam, lib. x, cap. 35 (Patrologia Latina, 
24, cols. 388, 389). 
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And a man who instead of a nose has a kind of a muzzle 
with two openings in it leads by the hand a woman of 
the same appearance. They belong to the race of the Sciri- 
tae, a nomadic tribe of Northern India.** Geographical 
writers of antiquity and of the Middle Ages describe them 
as also being lame; hence the man holds his hip as he leads 
his female companion. 

While the two topmost compartments illustrate perma- 
nent and severe organic defects or disfigurements, the ad- 
joining ones show temporary mental ailments and minor 
physical troubles. The second compartment from the top at 
the left depicts mental ailments (Fig. 7). The man with 
flame-like hair is possessed by the devil. He argues with a 
man who lifts his scant garment with an indecent gesture. 
The seated figure, a replica of the classical Spinario, was an 
example of voluptuousness for the Middle Ages.*° Only 
barely clad, these three figures possessed by the devil or evil 
lusts may be the gymnosophists of India.” 

The corresponding compartment at the right illustrates 
minor physical impairments, a weak hand, a lame foot, and 
a weak knee (Fig. 8). A young man supports one weak 
hand, which is covered by his garment, with his other hand. 
The central figure has a staff for support, because his foot 
is lame. And at the right a man points at his weak knee. 
These allied weaknesses are mentioned together by Isaiah 
who seems again to have influenced this part of the pro- 
gram: “Confortate manus dissolutas, et genua debilia robo- 
rate. . . . Tunc saliet sicut cervus claudus” (35:3, 6). 
The encyclopedic sense of the twelfth century gives us here 
a summary of human defects and ailments. It comprises 
permanent organic defects, permanent disfigurements, 
temporary mental maladies and minor physical impair- 
ments. Suffering mankind is not yet healed, but feels the 
salvation to come. This awareness adds to the emotional 
impact of the scenes. 

The four remaining compartments show specific ex- 
amples of those who will be saved by the apostles, because 
they are predestined or ready to believe in salvation. But 
there are others who are not yet willing to believe. These 
four scenes, too, are full of dramatic tension. The groups 
dispute among themselves in very specific ways. Isaiah’s 
prophecies may give us again the key to an understanding 
of the four scenes. The prophet describes specific cases of 
future salvation of the gentiles in such a graphic manner 
that one is tempted to take these four scenes as literal 
translations. At the left, in the next to the lowest compart- 
ment, a man points away from the central scene. He seems 


24. Pliny, of. cit., vil. 2. 25 (ed. Rackham, 11, p. 522). 

25. Adhémar, Influences antiques, p. 191, note 2. 

26. Pliny, op. cit., vil. 2. 22 (ed. Rackham, 11, p. 520) ; Solinus, 
Collectanea, Ll. 25 (ed. Mommsen, p. 187). 

27. “Strengthen ye the weak hands, and confirm the feeble 
knees. . . . Then shall the lame man leap as an hart.” 
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to have doubts and to wish to escape, whereas his companion 
points to the miraculous event (Fig. 9). Isaiah says: “Et 
non dicat filius advenae, qui adhaeret Domino, dicens: 
‘Separatione dividet me Dominus a populo suo’ ” (56: 3).”° 

The corresponding group at the right strikes one as a 
literal translation of another of these prophecies: “Qui am- 
bulat in justitiis et loquitur veritatem, qui projicit avaritiam 
ex calumnia, et excutit manus suas ab omni munere, qui 
obturat aures suas ne audiat sanguinem, et claudit oculos 
suos ne videat malum, iste in excelsis habitabit” (33:15, 
16).*° The righteous man, who by his size may belong to 
one of the fabulous races of giants in India, holds a spear- 
shaped staff.*° But he has turned the point down. He walks 
in righteousness. He keeps his raised hand away from the 
bribe which a seducer holds hidden under his garment (Fig. 
10). 

The last two scenes may be explained by another pas- 
sage of Isaiah, in which he describes the effects of the out- 
pouring of God’s spirit. In this passage the Lord says: 
“Effundam spiritum meum super semen tuum, et bene- 
dictionem meam super stirpen tuam . . . Iste dicet: 
‘Domini ego sum’; et ille vocabit in nomine Jacob; et hic 
scribet manu sua: Domino, et in nomine Israel assimila- 
bitur” (44:3, 5).°? St. Jerome in his commentary on Isaiah 
states that the prophet describes here the variety of those 
who will believe: “Alius dicet: ‘Domini ego sum,’ qui 
justitiae opera in se esse confidit.”*? In the compartment at 
the right he may be the man who seems to listen as if intent 
on the meaning of the central scene (Fig. 10): “Alius 
vocabit, subauditur, peccatores ad poenitentiam in nomine 
Jacob, ut et ipsi supplantent vitia atque peccata.”** We see 
a man in a humble attitude who seems to try to persuade his 
two companions standing proudly at the right. They all 
carry staves which are decorated at the top and are the 
Assyrians of whom Strabo gives a description: ““They wear 
a shoe resembling a buskin. They wear also a seal, and 


28. “Neither let the son of the stranger, that hath joined himself 
to the Lord, speak, saying: ‘The Lord hath utterly separated me 
from His people.’ ” 

29. “He that walketh righteously, and speaketh uprightly; he 
that despiseth the gain of defamations, that shaketh his hands from 
all bribes, that stoppeth his ears from hearing of blood, and shut- 
teth his eyes from seeing evil, he shall dwell on high.” 

30. Pliny, of. cit., vil. 2. 22 (ed. Rackham, 11, p. 520). 

31. “I will pour my spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing upon 
thine offspring . . . One shall say: ‘I am the Lord’s’; and another 
shall call himself by the name of Jacob; and another shall sub- 
scribe with his hand unto the Lord, and surname himself by the 
name of Israel.” 

32. “One shall say: ‘I am the Lord’s,’ who trusts that the works 
of justice are within himself.” For the original text, see Com- 
mentaria in Isaiam, lib. x11, cap. 44 (Patrologia Latina, 24, col. 
451). 

33. “Another shall call, i.e., the sinners to penitence in the name 
of Jacob that they may forego vices and sins.” For the original text, 
see loc. cit. 
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carry a staff, not plain, but with a figure upon the top of it, 
as an apple, a rose, a lily, or something of the kind.’’** 

The corresponding compartment at the left shows two 
scribes with scrolls on lap-desks (Fig. 9). The one who 
writes is he who subscribes with his hand unto the Lord. 

The program of the archivolt stresses the idea that the 
grace about to be accorded tothe gentiles descends upon them 
by degrees. The two compartments at the top show people 
laboring under the severest permanent physical defects. In 
the next two transient or minor ailments are shown. These 
defects and ailments can only be cured by the working of 
miracles. The following pair of compartments refers to 
those who can be saved by conversion, while in the lowest 
pair the effects of grace are already apparent. In a similar 
manner the groups on the lintel are arranged in graduated 
symmetry from the ends toward the center. What is true 
of iconography also applies to form: the idea of gradation is 
expressed in the very scale of all the sculptured figures. 
Largest of all is Christ in the center. His size stresses His 
all-pervading power. By their smaller size the apostles are 
characterized as His helpers. Still smaller, and therefore 
least important, are the peoples at the periphery. They are 
only the objects of the work of salvation which Christ per- 
forms through His apostles. 

The violent gestures of the little figures show how the 
grace of the Holy Spirit radiates immediately throughout 
the world. The Mission of the Apostles has a world shaking, 
cosmic aspect. This cosmic aspect is further enlarged by the 
outer archivolt, which comprises the twelve signs of the 
zodiac and little scenes portraying the occupations of the 
twelve months.*° Christ is not only the ruler over space, 
over all the races of the world, but also over time, over the 
cycle of the year and its activities. 

The program is truly encyclopedic not only in its general 


34. Geography, xvi. 1. 20 (ed. Hamilton-Falconer, 111, Lon- 
don, 1857, p. 156). 

35. The chronological cycle consists of twenty-six medallions, 
comprising the twelve signs of the zodiac, the twelve labors of the 
months, and two extra medallions, i.e., the third from below on 
either side. Four additional medallions, which do not refer to the 
cycle of the year, form the topmost arc of the semicircle. 

The two extra medallions which are inserted in the cycle of the 
year represent at the left, a man warming himself at a fire and an- 
other taking off his garment, at the right, a bearded man carrying 
a wrapped woman on his shoulders. These four figures may per- 
sonify the four seasons. The four medallions at the top show an 
eagle, a dog (?), a man and a siren. One might think that three 
elements are symbolized by them, air by the eagle, earth by dog 
and man, and water by the siren. May one even go a step farther 
and see fire symbolized by the adjoining sign of the lion? Such 
groups of cosmological significance already frame late antique 
Mithraic reliefs, thereby stressing the power of the pagan god. On 
the relief of the Birth of Mithras from Trier, for instance, the 
zodiac and the four winds are grouped around the new-born god, 
while symbols of the four elements are represented in the crowning 
gable. See Fritz Saxl, Mithras, Berlin, 1931, fig. 199. 
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ideas, but in its details. Lintel and archivolt show peoples of 
all ages and races, different classes of humanity, and a cata- 
logue of physical and mental defects. The monstrous races 
scattered over the tympanum form an encyclopedia in 
themselves. A great variety of monstrosities is represented ; 
they correspond closely to the definitions given by Isidore 
of Seville.*° There are the peoples who are monstrous 
“magnitudine totius corporis ultra communem hominum 
modum,” namely the righteous man, or “‘parvitate totius 
corporis,” like the pygmies. There are others who are mon- 
strous “magnitudine partium,” like the Panotii with their 
large ears. Monstrous also are those who “in parte trans- 
figurantur,” like the dog-headed men, or suffer “defectu 
partium,” like the Sciritae who lack human noses. 

The tympana of the two side-portals in the narthex stand 
in close relation to the central one. They represent events 
preparatory to the Mission of the Apostles. The south tym- 
panum shows scenes from the life of the Virgin with the 
Adoration of the Magi as the most important (Fig. 5). 
This is also the first event in Christ’s life, in which He 
comes in contact with the gentiles. The three Magi, repre- 
senting the three parts of the world, render homage to the 
Saviour. 

The north tympanum illustrates the Journey to Emmaus 
in the lower register and at the top the appearance of Christ 
to the apostles on the day of His Resurrection, as told by St. 
John (20:19 ff.; Fig. 6): “Cum ergo sero esset die illo, 
una sabbatorum, et fores essent clausae ubi erant discipuli 
congregati, propter metum Judaeorum, venit Jesus, et 
stetit in medio, et dixit eis: ‘Pax vobis.”? Et cum hoc dixisset, 
ostendit eis manus et latus. Gavisi sunt ergo discipuli, viso 
Domino. Dixit ergo eis iterum: ‘Pax vobis. Sicut misit me 
Pater, et ego mitto vos.’ Haec cum dixisset, insufflavit, et 
dixit eis: ‘Accipite Spiritum sanctum: quorum remiseritis 
peccata, remittuntur eis; et quorum retinueritis, retenta 
sunt.’ ”*" This passage contains elements both of the Mis- 
sion and of the Descent of the Holy Spirit, which St. John 
telescopes, and the scene of Christ’s appearance to his 
apostles is a direct preliminary step to the central tym- 
panum. A French theologian of the late eleventh century, 
Radulphus Ardens, sees in this event on the day of Christ’s 
Resurrection the remission of the sins of the apostles, while 


36. Etymologiae, x1. 3. 7-9 (ed. Lindsay). 

37. “Then the same day at evening, being the first day of the 
week, when the doors were shut where the disciples were assem- 
bled for fear of the Jews, came Jesus and stood in the midst, and 
saith unto them: ‘Peace be unto you.’ And when He had so said, 
He shewed unto them His hands and His side. Then were the 
disciples glad when they saw the Lord. Then said Jesus to them 
again: ‘Peace be unto you; as My Father hath sent me, even so 
send I you.’ And when He had said this, He breathed on them, and 
saith unto them: ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost; whose soever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted unto them; and whose soever sins ye re- 
tain, they are retained.’ ” 
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the day of Pentecost means their final corroboration and 
confirmation for their future tasks.** 

On the trumeau of the central portal, just beneath 
Christ, stands John the Baptist (Fig. 1).°° Just as he has 
spiritually prepared the way for Christ, so his figure seems 
to support the figure of Christ above. John himself had con- 
fessed: ““Ego baptizavi vos aqua, ille vero baptizabit vos 
Spiritu sancto” (Mark 1:8).*° On either side of him and 
on the jambs stand six apostles who dispute with each 
other or show the gospel. They stand close to the church- 
goer. It is through them that he enters the church.*” 

‘Thus we have seen that, according to the prophecy of 
John the Baptist and Christ’s own promise, the power of 
the Holy Spirit is given to the apostles so that they will be 
able to fulfill their specific tasks. The Vézelay tympanum is 
a complete, encyclopedic Mission of the Apostles, in which 
these tasks and the bestowing of power to perform them are 
merged. The content of the tympanum has its sources in the 
Acts and in the Gospels, in the prophecies of Isaiah and in 
geographical writings of antiquity and of the Middle Ages 
which describe the appearance of foreign and monstrous 
races. 

That the style of the tympanum is strongly influenced 
by miniatures has been stressed again and again. Some clas- 
sical influence is obvious in the mediaeval versions of a sacri- 
ficial scene and of the Spinario. Burgundian tradition is 
apparent in the motif of the Ascension and in the predomi- 
nant réle accorded to the enthroned Christ.*? One other 
important element in the formation of the tympanum, 
however, may be stressed more specifically, namely, the 
Byzantine. 

Only in Byzantine art are different peoples for the most 
part clearly distinguished, as they are here, by their cos- 
tumes.** Yet the connection with Byzantine miniatures is 


38. Homilia in Die Sancto Pentecostes (Patrologia Latina, 155, 
col. 1936). 

39. An inscription underneath the figure reads as follows: 
“Agnoscant omnes quia dicitur iste Johannes. [Ecce ten ]et popu- 
lum demonstrans indice Christum.” The disc which he is holding 
probably once contained the Agnus Dei. 

40. “I indeed have baptized you with water; but He shall bap- 
tize you with the Holy Ghost.” See also Acts 1: 5. 

41. “Quare sunt portae [scil. apostoli et prophetae]? Quia per 
ipsos intramus ad regnum Dei, praedicant enim nobis” (St. Augus- 
tine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, Psalmus LXXXVI, Patrologia La- 
tina, 37, col. 1103). 

42. Cf. the tympanum of the western portal at Charlieu and the 
tympanum of the Cathedral at Autun. 

43. Cf., for instance, the illustration in the Chludoff Psalter of 
the ninth century (Moscow, Historical Museum, Ms. gr. 129, fol. 
17) of Psalm 19:3 ff., which shows the apostles preaching to dif- 
ferent peoples; in the Theodore Psalter of 1066 (London, British 
Museum, Ms. Add. 19352, fols. 19v and 20) ; or in other Psalters 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries (Rome, Biblioteca Vaticana, 
Ms. Barb. gr. 372, fols. 28 and 28v; Ms. gr. 1927, fol. 29v). See 
also the illustration to Psalm 86:9 in Byzantine Psalters, and the 
representation of the descendants of Noah in Octateuchs: Octateuch 
of the Seraglio, Ms. 8, fol. 64v (T. Ouspensky, L’Octateuque de 
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even more tangible. Of the two Cynocephali in the archi- 
volt one holds a sword. How can this be explained? The 
geographical writers do not mention a sword as their 
weapon. In Byzantine Psalters, however, the sixteenth 
verse of the twenty-second Psalm: “For dogs have com- 
passed me; the assembly of the wicked have inclosed me; 
they pierced my hands and my feet,” is illustrated by a 
group of barking dog-headed men standing before Christ, 
one of whom threatens Him with a sword (Fig. 11). It 
seems quite likely that the sculptor at Vézelay was infiu- 
enced by such a prototype when he carved the Cynocephali. 
One of these still bears a sword, although the weapon no 
longer has the significance it had in the Psalter illustration. 

Byzantine art also provides an analogy to the compart- 
ments of the archivolt in which groups discuss with feverish 
gestures the event of the central scene. This is found in the 
illustration of the Tower of Babel in Octateuchs of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries (Fig. 12).*° The central 
scene, in which the hand of God causes the tower to fall, 
has its sequel in the framing compartments. Here, agitated 
groups of clearly differentiated peoples, their tongues con- 
fused, begin dispersing and show the same excitement as the 
figures in the archivolt at Vézelay, who, like them, are im- 
pelled to action by the powerful influence that seems to 
radiate from the event represented in the central scene. It is 
not possible to prove that the sculptor saw such a Byzantine 
representation and was influenced by it. The similarities, 
however, are quite striking, even in details. We have only 
to compare the upper group at the left in the Octateuch 
miniature with the next to the lowest group in the left sec- 
tion of the archivolt (Fig. 9). There exists, furthermore, a 
general relation in content between the miniature and the 
tympanum. According to mediaeval interpretation, the 
Tower of Babel is the antitype of the Descent of the Holy 
Spirit.*° People had one language when in their insolence 
they built the tower which was to reach unto heaven, but 
God confounded their language and they were scattered all 
over the world. With the Descent of the Holy Spirit, how- 
ever, this confusion was removed when everyone heard the 
apostles speak in his own tongue. 


la Bibliothéque du Sérail 4 Constantinople, Sofia, 1907, fig. 41) ; 
Smyrna Octateuch, fol. 24 (D.-C. Hesseling, Miniatures de ?Oc- 
tateuque grec de Smyrne, Leyden, 1909, fig. 39) ; Octateuch of the 
Vatican, Ms. gr. 746, fol. 60v (Ouspensky, of. cit., fig. 42). 

44. Chludoff Psalter, fol. 19v; Vatican Psalter, Ms. Barb. gr. 
372, fol. 33. The illustration of the Pentecost in a Lectionary in 
Syriac of the twelfth century (Istanbul, Private Collection) shows 
as representatives of the witnessing strangers a king and a Cyno- 
cephalus. See Hugo Buchthal, “A Miniature of the Pentecost,” The 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
1939, pp. 613 ff.; pl. xiv. 

45. See also Octateuch of the Seraglio, fol. 65v (Ouspensky, of. 
cit., fig. 43) ; Smyrna Octateuch, fol. 24v (Hesseling, of. cit., fig. 
41). 

46. See, for instance, Honorius Augustodunensis, Speculum Ec- 
clesiae, In Pentecosten (Patrologia Latina, 172, col. 964). 
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Thus the Vézelay tympanum reflects like a vast mirror 
religious and profane writings, sculptural and manuscript 
tradition, the influence of antiquity and of the Byzantine 
East. Its meaning can further be explained by the con- 
sideration of two facts: the Abbey Church was one of the 
most important in Christendom and its tympanum was 
created during a critical period of church history. 


II 


The central tympanum at Vézelay was created between 
the first and the second crusades, in an epoch which gave a 
new impulse to religious feeling and broadened the outlook 
of mediaeval thinkers. It was created in Burgundy, in the 
center of France, at a place which played a prominent réle 
in the history of the crusades. 

In 1095, on the eve of the first crusade, Urban II, the 
Cluniac Pope of French descent, had planned, according 
to William of Tyre,** to hold a council either in Vézelay 
or in Le Puy, but decided in favor of Clermont. There he 


‘called upon clerics and laymen to rescue the Christians of the 


East, to liberate by a pilgrimage in arms Jerusalem and the 
Oriental churches which had been overrun by the Mos- 
lems and were suffering so miserably. That was about 
thirty years before the tympanum was created. About fif- 
teen years after its completion it was in Vézelay that St. 
Bernard preached the second crusade in 1146 and Louis 
VII, the king of France, took up the cross. Again it was 
from Vézelay that, in 1190, Richard Coeur de Lion and 
Philip Augustus, the French king, started for the third 
crusade. Since Vézelay plays such a prominent réle at the 
beginning of the second and the third crusades, I shall seek 
to discover whether the historical facts of the first crusade 
and their interpretation by contemporary historians did not 
have their share among the influences on the program of 
the tympanum. 

The canonical Acts of the Apostles and apocryphal acts 
report how the twelve apostles had, each in his allotted re- 
gion, conquered the world for the Christian faith. They 
had established the Church unto the ends of the world. But 
later, with the coming of the Arabs, infidels had gradually 
overrun many parts of the world: all of Asia and Africa, 
and even parts of Europe. 

In 1095, at the end of the Council of Clermont, Pope 
Urban II addressed the assembly. His speech, as different 
writers relate it in different versions, sounds like the pro- 
claiming of a new. mission which set a twofold task to the 
clerics and one to the laymen. The clerics alone were urged 
to persuade men of all ranks to take up the fight against the 
Moslems. According to Fulcher of Chartres, the Pope 
said: “Qua de re supplici prece hortor, non ego, sed Domi- 
nus, ut cunctis cuiuslibet ordinis tam equitibus quam pediti- 


47. Historia Rerum in Partibus Transmarinis Gestarum, \ib. 1, 
cap. 14 (Patrologia Latina, 201, col. 231). 


bus, tam divitibus quam pauperibus, edicto frequenti vos, 
Christi praecones, suadeatis, ut ad id genus nequam de 
regionibus nostrorum exterminandum tempestive Christi- 
colis opitulari satagant.’** But both clerics and laymen 
were called upon to reconquer the lost parts of the world 
for the Christian faith and to liberate Jerusalem, the navel 
of the earth, and the Lord’s Sepulchre. This command is 
reported by William of Malmesbury, as follows: “Ite, 
praedicabiles per orbem milites! ite, et prosternite ignavas 


gentes!”*® Here even the phrasing: “Ite . . . per orbem” 


is similar to the words with which Christ had sent out His 
apostles. The Gesta relate how the Pope predicted suffer- 
ings which correspond to the sufferings of the apostles: 
“Fratres, nos oportet multa pati pro nomine Christi, vide- 
licet miserias, paupertates, nuditates, persecutiones, eges- 
tates, infirmitates, fames, sites, et alia huiusmodi, sicut 
Dominus ait suis discipulis: ‘Oportet vos pati multa pro 
nomine meo,’ et ‘Nolite erubescere loqui ante facies homi- 
num; ego vero dabo vobis os et eloquium,’ ac deinceps 
‘persequetur vos larga retributio.’ °° Christ had sent out 
the apostles, had given them specific tasks and promised 
them salvation. And now His earthly vicar, the Pope, had 
sent out clerics and laymen, had set them definite tasks and 
promised them remission of sins.°* What had been achieved 
by the apostles had to be achieved again, at the end of the 


48. “Wherefore, I exhort with earnest prayer —not I, but 
God — that, as heralds of Christ, you urge men by frequent ex- 
hortation, men of all ranks, knights as well as foot-soldiers, rich 
as well as poor, to hasten to exterminate this vile race from the 
lands of your brethren, and to aid the Christians in time” (August 
C. Krey, The First Crusade, Princeton and London, 1921, p. 29). 
I am greatly indebted to the Princeton University Press for the 
kind permission to quote this and other translations from Krey’s 
book. For the original text, see Fulcheri Carnotensis Historia 
Hierosolymitana, lib. 1, cap. 3, ed. Heinrich Hagenmeyer, Heidel- 
berg, 1913, Pp. 134, 135. 

Cf. also the command, as reported by Balderic, Archbishop of 
Dol, in his Historia Hierosolymitana, lib. 1, cap. 4: “Et conversus 
ad episcopos: ‘Vos,’ inquit, ‘fratres et coepiscopi, vos consacerdotes 
et cohaeredes Christi, per ecclesias vobis commissas id ipsum an- 
nuntiate, et viam in Jerusalem toto ore viriliter praedicate. Con- 
fessis peccatorum suorum ignominiam, securi de Christo celerem 
paciscimini veniam’” (Recueil des historiens des croisades, His- 
toriens occidentaux, 1V, Paris, 1879, p. 15). 

49. “Go as soldiers praiseworthy throughout the world, go and 
prostrate the ignorant gentiles.” For the original text, see Gesta 
Regum Anglorum, lib. 1v, cap. 347 (Rerum Britannicarum Medii 
Aevi Scriptores), ed. W. Stubbs, 11, London, 1889, p. 396. 

50. “Brethren, we ought to endure much suffering for the name 
of Christ — misery, poverty, nakedness, persecution, want, illness, 
hunger, thirst, and other [ills] of this kind, just as the Lord saith 
to His disciples: ‘Ye must suffer much in My name,’ and ‘Be not 
ashamed to confess Me before the faces of men; verily I will give 
you mouth and wisdom,’ and finally, ‘Great is your reward in 
Heaven’” (Krey, of. cit., pp. 28, 29). For the original text, see 
Gesta Francorum, lib. 1, cap. 1 (Recueil, 111, p. 121). 

51. “Cunctis autem illuc euntibus, si aut gradiendo aut trans- 
fretando, sive contra paganos dimicando, vitam morte praepeditam 
finierint, remissio peccatorum praesens aderit” (Fulcher of Char- 
tres, Historia Hierosolymitana, lib. 1, cap. 3, ed. Hagenmeyer, 


p- 135). 
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eleventh century. The clerics were urged to preach the 
crusade in their districts, and they were sent out, together 
with the laymen, to reconquer the lost parts of the world 
which once had been conquered by the apostles. Thus the 
choice of the subject to be represented in the tympanum just 
at this time seems to bear a deeper meaning. The encyclo- 
pedic Mission of the Apostles prefigures the new mission of 
the crusaders. 

When the tympanum was created, the crusaders had 
already fulfilled the most important part of their mission. 
They had recaptured Jerusalem on the fifteenth of July, 
1099. Contemporary writers stress the fact that this is the 
day on which the apostles had dispersed throughout the 
world to fulfill their mission. Thus Raymond of Aguilers, 
a participant of the first crusade, writes: “In hac autem die 
ejecti apostoli ab Hierosolymis per universum mundum dis- 
persi sunt. In hac eadem die, apostolorum filii Deo et patri- 
bus urbem et patriam vindicaverunt.”*” This is another link 
which relates the apostles to the crusaders, who are even 
called “apostolorum filii.” 

A similar idea underlies a legend originating at about the 
same time.°* This legend tells that Charlemagne had gone 
as a pilgrim to the Holy Land. With his twelve paladins he 
had reached Jerusalem and entered the church on the 
Mount of Olives, in which Christ and His apostles had cele- 
brated mass. There the twelve seats of the apostles could 
still be seen and amidst them the throne of Christ. Charle- 
magne sat down on the throne to rest there, and his pala- 
dins sat down on the chairs of the apostles. It happened then 
that a young Jew entered the church; he trembled, when 
he saw the pilgrims, and ran to the patriarch. He asked to 
be baptized, since he had seen twelve counts and a thir- 
teenth one, the most beautiful he had ever seen. “It is the 
Lord himself,” he said, “He comes to visit you with His 
twelve apostles.” Sacred history is linked here to the sup- 
posedly historical event of Charlemagne’s pilgrimage in a 
manner similar to that in which the Mission of the Apostles 
is accepted as the prototype of the new mission of the 
crusaders.” 


52. “On this day, moreover, the apostles were cast forth from 
Jerusalem and scattered over the whole world. On this same day, 
the children of the apostles regained the city and fatherland for 
God and the fathers” (Krey, of. cit., p. 261). For the original 
text, see Historia Francorum qui ceperunt Jerusalem, cap. 20 (Re- 
cueil, 111, p. 300). 

53. Chanson du pélerinage de Charlemagne, vv. 113 ff. See 
Karls des Grossen Reise nach Jerusalem und Constantinopel, ed. 
Eduard Koschwitz (Altframzésische Bibliothek, 11), 5th ed., Leip- 
zig, 1913, p. 9; Joseph Bédier, Les légendes épiques, iv, Paris, 
1913, pp. 141 ff. 

54. Charlemagne gained a new popularity in the epoch of the 
crusades. According to Robert the Monk, Pope Urban II cited him 
as a model for the crusaders: ““Moveant vos et incitent animos 
vestros ad virilitatem gesta praedecessorum vestrorum, probitas et 
magnitudo Karoli Magni regis, et Ludovici filii ejus aliorumque 
regum vestrorum, qui regna paganorum destruxerunt et in eis fines 


That foreign peoples are depicted on the tympanum in 
different costumes and that monstrous races play such an 
important réle there is also the result of historical circum- 
stances. The epoch of the crusades had revived very 
strongly the interest in remote countries and thereby in 
strange and fabulous races, which antique writers had al- 
ready mentioned as living in distant regions of the world. 
And the first crusade had brought the West into contact 
with the Byzantine Empire, a fact which may explain the 
influence of Byzantine manuscripts with their representa- 
tions of foreign and monstrous peoples. 

On the tympanum the Descent of the Holy Spirit imme- 
diately makes its influence felt throughout the world. The 
sculptor’s imagery corresponds very closely to contemporary 
ideas of the first crusade. Robert the Monk, who reports the 
Council of Clermont, believes that the deliberation taken 
here has a similar world shaking effect: “Et, ut cunctis cla- 
rescat fidelibus quod haec via a Deo, non ab homine, sit con- 
stituta, sicut a multis postea comperimus, ipso die quo haec 
facta et dicta sunt fama praeconans tantae constitutionis to- 
tum commovit orbem, ita ut etiam in maritimis Oceani insu- 
lis divulgatum esset quod Hierosolymitanum iter in concilio 
sic stabilitum fuisset. . . . Elucet igitur quia non fuit hoc 
humanae vocis officium, sed Spiritus Domini qui replet 
orbem terrarum.”°° 

The Abbey Church at Vézelay seems to have been pre- 
destined for the cosmic imagery of its tympanum. The his- 
torian of the Abbey, Hugo of Poitiers, stresses the impor- 
tance of the church, which was “known and shining unto 
the ends of the earth, glorious and eminent all over the 

Isaiah’s prophecies, which presumably very strongly in- 
fluenced the representation on the lintel, and on the archi- 
volt, gained a new actuality from the first crusade. Robert 
the Monk relates them to the marching of the crusaders: 
““A parte australi mota sunt castra Podiensis episcopi et 
comitis Sancti Aegidii, nomine Raimundi . . . Ecce nunc 
praesentialiter videmus in re, quod olim promisit Dominus 
per os Isaiae prophetae. Ait enim: ‘Noli timere quia ego 
tecum sum; ab Aquilone adducam semen tuum, et ab 
Occidente congregabo te. Dicam Aquiloni: Da; et Austro: 


sanctae Ecclesiae dilataverunt” (Historia Hierosolymitana, lib. 1, 
cap. 1, Recueil, 111, p. 728). 

55. “And that it may become clear to all the faithful that this 
way was decided by God and not by man, as we learnt it from 
many people later on, on the same day on which this was done and 
said, the loud fame of such an important deliberation shook the 
whole world to such an extent that it became known even on the 
isles in the ocean that the journey to Jerusalem was fixed in this 
manner in the council. . . . Thus it is clear that it was not the 
functioning of the human voice, but the Spirit of the Lord, which 
fills the whole world.” For the original text, see of. cit., lib. 1, 
cap. 3 (Recueil, 111, p. 730). 

56. Historia Vizeliacensis Monasterii, lib. 111 (Patrologia La- 
tina, 194, col. 1592). 
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Noli prohibere: affer filios meos de longinquo, et filias meas 
ab extremis terrae’ ” (43:5, 6).°’ The same prophecy may 
have shaped the representation on the lintel, where Peter 
and Paul convert all the peoples of the world and different 
classes of humanity to the Christian faith. The same task 
seemed to have been fulfilled again late in the eleventh 
century, when the Pope and the clergy aroused enthusiasm 
among all Christians, so that they came together from all 
parts of Europe to liberate Jerusalem. It is perhaps not 
without this deeper reason that among the classes of hu- 
manity which are lined up in hierarchical manner on the 
lintel the priests and the soldiers are leading. They are the 
two classes which, more than a millennium after the Mission 
of the Apostles, were to play the most important réle in the 
history of Christianity. We have only to think of the 
Bishop of Le Puy and the Count of Saint-Gilles, the leaders 
of the first crusade. The priests and soldiers on the lintel 
may very well have been considered not only as the Romans 
of Isaiah’s prophecy and as representatives of two promi- 
nent classes of humanity, but also as prototypes of these 
two groups of crusaders. 

We have furthermore seen that the prophecy in the last 
chapter of Isaiah was very likely the main literary source of 
the lintel. Mediaeval writers believed that it had been ful- 
filled by the apostles, but it seemed to be fulfilled again in 
the first crusade. This is the opinion of Peter the Venerable. 
Once the prior of Vézelay, he had become abbot of Cluny 
in 1122. In his sermon Jn laudem sepulcri Domini he 
quotes this very prophecy which, he believes, came true 
again, when the crusaders liberated the Holy Sepulchre 
from the rule of the infidels and “purified with their holy 
swords the place and habitation of heavenly purity.”°* This 


57. “From the east the camp of the Bishop of Le Puy and of 
Raymond, Count of Saint-Gilles, was moving . . . Behold, now 
we see actually fulfilled what the Lord had once promised through 
the mouth of the prophet Isaiah. For he says: ‘Fear not; for I am 
with thee. I will bring thy seed from the east, and gather thee 
from the west; I will say to the north, Give up; and to the south, 
Keep not back; bring my sons from far, and my daughters from 
the ends of the earth.’ ” For the original text, see Historia Hiero- 
solymitana, lib. 11, cap. 2 (Recueil, 111, p. 739). 

58. “Ista omnia scientes ad sepulcrum Dei et Domini nostri et 
Creatoris et Redemptoris vestri, non ut hostes, sed ut creaturae, ut 
servi, ut redempti venistis, piis gladiis ab impiorum sordibus coeles- 
tis munditiae locum et habitaculum expurgastis, et ne ultra nequam 
servi dilectis filiis veniendi ad Patris tumulum aditum possent inter- 
cludere providistis. Sic faciendo, sic sepulcro Salvatoris nostri, o 
salvatae gentes, animas vestras, animas efferendo, vestra corpora 
immolando, nullatenus quidem aliquid dignum pro tantis ab eo 
vobis impensis beneficiis retribuistis, sed tamen si facultas data esset, 
vos velle retribuere designastis, impletam in vobis istis operibus 
solemnem prophetae Isaiae prophetiam monstrastis, qua ante multa 
saecula de vobis sollicitus Deus, et salutis vestrae quam ipsi apud se 
ab aeterno absconderat praescius, per jam dictum prophetam ait: 
‘Et ponam in eis signum, et mittam ex eis qui salvati fuerint, ad 
gentes in mare, in Africam, in Lydiam tendentes sagittas, in Italiam 
et Graeciam, ad insulas longe, ad eos qui non audierunt de me et 
non viderunt gloriam meam et annuntiabunt gloriam meam genti- 


idea has its counterpart on the lintel where the foremost 
soldier on the right, who may be considered as a prototype 
of the crusading knights, presents his sword to the apostles 
that it may be made holy. 

Some other very characteristic elements in the program 
of the tympanum seem to reflect quite closely ideas which 
the abbot of Cluny has expressed in his writings. We have 
seen that the prophecies of Isaiah may have played a para- 
mount part in the conception of the program. It is this same 
prophet whom Peter the Venerable likes to quote as his 
primary witness. He invokes him as “eximie prophetarum” 


or “maxime prophetarum.”” 


“Audite divinum prophe- 
tam,” he says in his sermon on the Holy Sepulchre, “immo 
praecipuum in prophetis ad vos ante multa saecula propheti- 


cum oculum 


Shortly after quoting the prophecy of the last chapter of 
Isaiah, Peter the Venerable gives a list of miracles. He 
mentions first the giving of sight to the blind, then the re- 
storing of hearing to the deaf and of speech to the dumb.” 
These are the three organic defects, which are represented 
in the same sequence in the topmost compartment at the 
left. 

In the tympanum the scene of the mission and of the 
final bestowing of power upon the apostles, which takes 
place in Jerusalem, is so placed that it is equally near to all 
the peoples grouped around it on the lintel and in the archi- 
volt. Again it is the abbot of Cluny who, in the same ser- 
mon, emphasizes that Jerusalem is the center of the world: 
“Commune enim opus, communem locum [Christus] exi- 
gebat, ne si in remota aliqua terrarum parte fieret, tardius 
ad salutem suam qui esset remotior perveniret, tardius 
etiam ipsa ad longe positos se diffunderet, nec tam facile 
sonus ejus in omnem terram exiret; sed electus est medius 
et communis locus in orbe terrarum ad diffundendam com- 
muniter et festinanter salutem orbi terrarum.”®* 


bus et adducent omnes fratres meos de cunctis gentibus donum 
Domino, in equis, et in quadrigis, et in lecticts, et in mulis, et in 
carrucis, ad montem sanctum Jerusalem, dicit Dominus.’ Quod licet 
in fide Christiana a vobis et patribus vestris per apostolicum minis- 
terium susceptum impletum sit, tamen multo magis impletum est 
quando amore Christi Domini et Dei vestri gloriosum ejus sepul- 
crum per vos a perfidorum dominio liberatum est, in quo vestrae 
devotionis fructuoso affectu, quia sepulcrum Domini vitae vestrae 
praeposuistis, quia pro eo infortuniis universis vos exposuistis, quia 
nulla pro eo pericula expavistis, quia pro eo horrenda supplicia 
ipsamque mortem constantissime contempsistis, quia omnem ves- 
tram mundique gloriam ejus gloriae subjecistis” (Patrologia La- 
tina, 189, col. 985). 

59. Tractatus adversus Judaeorum inveteratam duritiem, cap. | 
(ibid., col. 509); cap. 5 (ibid., col. 608). 

60. “Listen to the divine prophet, yes indeed to the foremost 
among the prophets, who has turned his prophetical eye towards 
you many ages ago.” For the original text, see zbid., col. 982. 

61. Ibid., col. 986. 

62. “He required namely a common work and a common place; 
for, if it happened in some remote part of the world, the one living 
far away would reach salvation later, and it would spread later to 
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Since so many ideas which are expressed in the tym- 
panum can be found in the writings of Peter the Venerable, 
may we not draw the conclusion that he may have worked 
out the program to be sculptured in the narthex at Vézelay? 
Peter the Venerable was a great theologian who took a 
keen interest in the liberation of the Holy Land. The 
Abbey of Vézelay was closely affiliated with Cluny and 
Peter had once been its prior. All this may speak in favor of 
his authorship. He might even have conceived the program 
while he was still there, although the actual sculpturing of 
the tympana was done during his abbotship at Cluny. In 
any case, the deep and complex meaning of the central 
tympanum betrays ideas of a great theologian. According 
to his program, prophecies of the Old Testament, their 
fulfillment by the Mission of the Apostles and their reful- 
fillment by the new mission of the crusaders are interwoven 
here into a grandiose, cosmic, encyclopedic and at the 
same time beautifully dramatic unity. 

Finally, if we view the Vézelay tympanum in the per- 
spective of the representation of the Apostles’ Mission in 
earlier art, it seems that the subject has had a special im- 
portance in certain very definite epochs of Christian history. 

In Early Christian times we find it on the front of sar- 
cophagi which were done as early as the late fourth century, 
for instance on the sarcophagus in §. Ambrogio at Milan.°* 


those far away, and His sound would not go out so easily into all 
the earth; but a central and common place in the world was elected 
so that salvation may spread at the same time and rapidly through- 
out the world.” For the original text, see ibid., col. 978. 

63. Marion Lawrence, “‘City-Gate Sarcophagi,” ART BULLETIN, 
X, 1927-28, p. 6; fig. 2. See also W. L. M. Burke, “A Bronze 
Situla in the Museo Cristiano of the Vatican Library,” sbid., x11, 
1930, pp. 163 ff. 


This was the time when the Christian religion had through 
Constantine’s decision at last been recognized and when the 
mission which Christ gave to His apostles had been assured 
its final success. 

It is not less significant that in the Carolingian epoch the 
theme was accorded a prominent place in the apse mosaic of 
the Triclinium of Leo III in the Lateran.** Here the 
meaning of the mission is re-echoed in two additional 
mosaics on the triumphal arch. At the left, the enthroned 
Christ bestows the keys on a Pope, presumably Sylvester, 
and the labarum on Constantine. At the right, St. Peter 
gives the pallium to Pope Leo III and a standard to Charle- 
magne. Thus the Mission of the A postles prefigures the be- 
stowing of religious power upon two earthly vicars of Christ 
and the giving of worldly power to two eminent Christian 
rulers. Constantine had made possible the spreading of the 
Christian faith throughout the world. Charlemagne was 
just about to revive the Christian empire founded by the 
predecessor whom he sought to emulate. He had already 
taken up the war against the Arabs in Spain, in order to re- 
store these lost parts of Europe to the Christian faith. In 
the Lateran mosaics the Mission of the Apostles is openly 
related to historical personalities. 

Again in the twelfth century the Mission of the Apostles 
found a marvelously complex and encyclopedic rendering 
at Vézelay. This was a critical moment of Christian his- 
tory when the crusaders seemed again to accomplish the 
tasks of the apostles. 


VASSAR COLLEGE 


64. Richard Krautheimer, “The Carolingian Revival of Early 
Christian Architecture,” ibid., XXIV, 1942, pp. 36, 373 fig. 25. 
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THE ORIGINAL PORTA DEI MESI AT 
FERRARA AND THE ART OF NICCOLO 


TRUDE KRAUTHEIMER-HESS 


HE Porta dei Mesi* on the south side of the Cathe- 

dral of Ferrara was destroyed between 1717 and 

1736; yet a fairly good account of its original ap- 
pearance is given in a number of descriptions dating from 
the time of its destruction. According to these sources — 
notably the writings of Borsetti, Baruffaldi, and Scalabrini® 
— a double-storied porch rose in front of the portal; each 
story was supported by two columns which rested on the 
backs of lions and griffins respectively.* A representation of 
Christ between two kneeling figures decorated the gable of 
the upper story, while a series of representations of the 
months lined the vault of the lower porch.* The portal 
proper featured a tympanum with a representation of Christ 


1. The portal was originally called Porta dei Pellegrini: see 
G. Agnelli, “Davanti alla cattedrale di Ferrara,” La cattedrale di 
Ferrara, Verona, 1937, pp. 35 ff., esp. p. 43; the name Porta 
Guidocenea seems also to occur: see A. Giglioli, “Il Duomo di 
Ferrara nella storia e | arte,” ibid., pp. 139 ff., esp. p. 185. La 
cattedrale di Ferrara is a volume published on the occasion of the 
eight-hundredth anniversary of the founding of the Cathedral and 
contains a number of important articles. 

2. The most important sources are Ferrante Bolani Borsetti, Hés- 
toria Almi Ferrariae Gymnasii, Ferrara, 1735, 1, pp. 356 ff.; 
Girolamo Baruffaldi (1675-1755), Vite de’ pittori e scultori ferra- 
rest, published only in 1844-46, Ferrara, 1, pp. 1 ff., esp. pp. 13 
ff.; and numerous unpublished manuscripts by G. Anteriore Scala- 
brini. For Scalabrini’s mss. and other sources, see P. F. Kehr, 
Regesta Pontificum Romanorum, Italia Pontificia, Berlin, 1906-35, 
Vv, pp. 201 ff. Excerpts from Scalabrini’s mss. are quoted by 
G. Agnelli, Ferrara; porte di chiese, di palazzi, di case (Collezione 
di Monografie illustrate, 7), Bergamo, 1909, pp. 32 ff., and by 
Giglioli, of. cét., passim. Giglioli also publishes excerpts from an- 
other important eighteenth-century author, Niccolo Baruffaldi. For 
the different sources cf. also A. Kingsley Porter, Lombard Archi- 
tecture, New Haven, 1916, 11, pp. 405 ff. A later though sometimes 
quite interesting writer is Cesare Cittadella, Catalogo istorico de’ 
pittors e scultori ferraresi, Ferrara, 1782-83, esp. 1, pp. 3 ff. 

3. “. . . quell’ atrio il quale terminave con colonne aggrup- 
pate di figura spirale riposanti sul dorso di due gran bestie, che 
grifi, ed ippogrifi sembravano . . .” (Baruffaldi, of. cit., 1, pp. 
14 ff.). 

4. The months were incorporated into the porch. Baruffaldi 
(op. cit., p. 13) remarks that the portal is called “de? mesi, perché 
nell’ architrave di essa, e nell’ arco stavano di tutto rilievo scolpite 
le faccende . . . rusticali, che far si sogliono . . . in ciascun mese 
dell? anno.” On p. 14 he says, “Era come in tanti compartimenti, 


standing on the asp and the basilisk. Scenes from the Old 
Testament in low relief were arranged about the portal;° 
the figures of two warriors flanked the entrance. 

All this rich sculptural decoration was dispersed in the 
seventeenth century despite the indignation of local anti- 
quarians. Parts of it were never lost sight of, and their wan- 
derings from one abode to another can be traced up to re- 
cent times when they were reassembled in the Museo dell’ 
Opera del Duomo.® Apart from six representations of the 
months, they comprise a relief of Eve and her sons (Fig. 
4), a capital with the story of Salome and a statue of a rider 
on horseback.’ The two lions and two griffins from the 
porch have been placed in front of the Cathedral.* The rest 


ed erano dodici, diviso tutto il vano di quell’ arco al disotto. . . .” 
Scalabrini writes that the months were arranged in the “convesso 
della volta” (Giglioli, of. cit., p. 188). 

5. Baruffaldi, of. cét., p. 14: “Era bensi di basso rilievo la storia 
del vecchio testamento, scolpita ne’ due laterali di detta porta con 
intorno incisi in versi leonini i fatti medesimi che scolpiti vede- 
vansi.” See also Borsetti, of. cét., 1, p. 360: “Varia etiam circa 
portam eandem Veteris Testamenti Historiae 2a Mundi exordio 
usque ad Abrahae sacrificium sculptae & sequentibus versis ac S. 
Scripturae Sententiis animatae . . .” (two words follow the verses 
of the inscription, see below, note 20) “. . . Arcam inibi quoque 
Diluvii fluctibus innatantem Sculptor effinxerat, in ea vero plures 
fenestrarum ordines e quibus specierum diversarum animalia diu- 
turni tanquam carceris taedio affecta, capita exerebant, aliaque ut 
genus multa... .” 

6. See Agnelli, Ferrara, pp. 36 ff.; also Giglioli, op. c#t., pp. 
191 ff. 

7. All are now in the Museo del Duomo. The rider on horse- 
back probably belongs to the series of the months: see La cattedrale 
di Ferrara, LIX, 

8. The association of the lions and griffins with the Porta dei 
Mesi is based on an uninterrupted tradition from the time of the 
destruction. They are now displayed in front of the Cathedral. It 
does not seem, however, that all of them were assembled there im- 
mediately after the destruction: L. N. Cittadella, Notizie . 
relative a Ferrara, Ferrara, 1868, 1, p. 93, says that one of the 
griffins was lying about in the courtyard behind the apse, while the 
lions were at that time at the facade (ibid., p. 90). That the relief 
of Eve came from this same portal is likewise attested by the liter- 
ary sources: it passed at the time of the destruction, along with 
another fragment, into the possession of Mons. Baruffaldi (Agnelli, 
Ferrara, p. 36, after Scalabrini), later into the University Museum 
and recently into the Museo del Duomo. 
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of the sculptures seemed completely lost until very recently. 
But some years ago what would seem to be six additional 
representations of the months came to light; they had been 
used for the pavement of the atrium of the Cathedral.’ The 
finds at this time also included a fragment of a relief with 
several male figures and animals (Fig. 8) and possibly a 
slab with a caryatid (Fig. 2).”° 

Several attempts have been made heretofore to recon- 
struct the Porta dei Mesi. On the basis of the slabs with the 
representations of the months, which are undoubtedly thir- 
teenth-century works, porch and portal alike were pictured 
as a homogeneous thirteenth-century structure. Only lately 
have doubts arisen: indeed such a late date for the whole is 
at variance not only with the new findings but also with 
other evidence which goes to prove that the Porta dei Mesi 
was neither homogeneous nor for that matter wholly thir- 
teenth century.”* 

As a matter of fact only the sculptures which decorated 
the porch, the months in particular, date from this cen- 
tury.’* The portal as a whole is considerably earlier; even 
as early as the seventeenth century, Ferrarese antiquarians 
maintained that the Porta dei Mesi was a work of Niccolo, 
the sculptor who, in or shortly after 1135, executed and 
signed the main portal of Ferrara Cathedral.’* Given the 
usual tendency of local historians to distribute local produc- 
tions among the most famous home town artists, one would 
be inclined to take this statement with a grain of salt. Still in 


g. I intend to discuss these reliefs in another paper. Restorations 
at the Cathedral took place in 1924 and later: see La cattedrale di 
Ferrara, passim, 

10. For this relief see below, p. 154. The caryatid is neither 
mentioned nor illustrated in La cattedrale di Ferrara. A photo- 
graph of it, however, forms part of a set at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York, which consists otherwise exclusively of 
the new finds made at the Cathedral during the last decade. I can- 
not remember having seen this relief during my last visit to Ferrara 
in 1937. 

11. The thirteenth-century date was originally proposed by 
Agnelli, Ferrara, pp. 31 ff., and supplemented by a reconstruction 
drawing. The present writer had held previously that parts of the 
Porta dei Mesi, notably the relief of Eve, were executed by Niccolo 
or his workshop; see T. Krautheimer-Hess, “Die figurale Plastik 
der Ostlombardei von 1100 bis 1178,” Marburger Jahrbuch fiir 
Kunstusssenschaft, 1V, 1928, pp. 231 ff., esp. p. 263. More recently 
several of the contributors to La cattedrale di Ferrara have come 
out in favor of an earlier date for parts of the portal: Agnelli, 
“Davanti alla cattedrale,” p. 43, now assumes that the original 
portal was executed by Niccolo; Giglioli, of. céit., pp. 185 f., 
holds that the lions and griffins have the characteristics of Niccolo’s 
style and ascribes to one of his followers, “certainly not to him,” 
the Eve relief ; only G. Giovannoni, “La cattedrale di Ferrara nell’ 
evoluzione dell’ architettura romanica in Italia,” La cattedrale di 
Ferrara, p. 15, retains the early thirteenth-century date for the 
whole Porta dei Mesi. 

12. Nothing has so far been found of the three figures from the 
gable of the upper porch. 

13. This attribution included the whole portal and porch with 
the months; see, for instance, Baruffaldi, of. cit., p. 15. 
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the particular case of the Porta dei Mesi, the attribution 
finds support in documentary and visual evidence. 

As is well known, the work of Niccolo, one of the two 
most important North Italian sculptors of the first half of 
the twelfth century,’* centers around three works all of 
which are signed. The west portal of Ferrara Cathedral 
(Fig. 1) represents in the tympanum St. George and the 
Dragon, on the architrave scenes from the Infancy of 
Christ and His Baptism (Fig. 3); the Annunciation and 
four prophets stand in the jambs of a splayed portal.’® At 
S. Zeno in Verona both tympanum and architrave of the 
main portal relate stories from the life of the titular Saint; 
reliefs with scenes from Genesis (Fig. 10) and the life of 
Christ (Fig. 9), the latter by a pupil of Niccolo, Gugliel- 
mus, decorate the facade to the right and left of the portal 
respectively. Finally the west portal of the Cathedral of 
Verona features a tympanum with the Madonna, the Shep- 
herds and the Magi; as at Ferrara figures of prophets are 
arranged in the jambs of a splayed portal (Fig. 15), two 
knights identified as Roland and Oliver being placed 
against the outermost pilasters.’ All three portals were 
originally surmounted by two-storied porches with span- 
drel figures of the two Sts. John to either side of the 
Lamb;** the porch of S. Zeno is also decorated with repre- 
sentations of the months. Aside from these main works, 
Niccolo’s hand may be seen in the sculptures of the Porta 
dello Zodiaco at the Sacra di S. Michele where an inscrip- 
tion mentions his name as the author at least of the accom- 
panying verses.** In addition the south portal of Piacenza 
Cathedral has been attributed to Niccolo or his workshop 
or both.’® 

Evidence to associate the Porta dei Mesi at Ferrara with 
the work of Niccolo can be found by comparing it with 
these established works of the master. The inscriptions 
which, according to the local eighteenth-century authors 


accompanied the stories of the Old Testament on the por- 
tal, contained the Leonine verse “JUSTUS ABEL 


14. The second is, of course, Wiligelmus of Modena. 

15. See below, pp. 160 ff., for the discussion of the date of the 
Ferrara west portal. For the more recent literature on Niccolo, see 
A. Kingsley Porter, of. cit., 1. and 111; T. Krautheimer-Hess, of. 
cit.; D. M. Robb, “Niccolé: A North Italian Sculptor of the 
Twelfth Century,” ART BULLETIN, XII, 1930, pp. 374 ff. and his 
review of my paper, ibid., pp. 196 ff.; La cattedrale di Ferrara, 
passim; W. Arslan, L’ architettura romanica veronese, Verona, 
1939, pp. 99 ff. and 183 ff. 

16. Porter, of. cit., 111, p. 475. For illustration of tympanum, 
see Robb, of. cit., fig. 62. 

17. For illustrations see Robb, ibid., figs. 38, 39, 43) 44. 475 
48. None of the porches actually bonds with the architecture of the 
facade; this may, however, be merely a technical peculiarity and 
not favor a more advanced date for these porches. 

18. See Robb, ibid., pp. 374 ff., and below, pp. 165 f. 

19. See below, note go. 
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MORITUR ET FRATRIS FUSTE FERITUR.”” 
The nearly identical wording “JUSTUS ABEL 
MORIT. CU. FRIS. FUSTE FERIT.” is found on 
a capital with the Slaying of Abel at the Sacra di S. Michele 
on a portal connected with Niccolo.” The two warriors 
“al naturale” which flanked the Porta dei Mesi are charac- 
terized in these same sources as an older one “rivestito di 
giacco” and a younger one “con usbergo e con elmo in 
testa,” both armed with shields with cross designs, one 
“con la spada imbrandita,” the other “col armato d’asta.”””” 
They recall the two armed knights, Roland and Oliver, 
who guard the west portal of the Cathedral of Verona, 
one of Niccolo’s main creations: here also they are char- 
acterized as a younger and an older man; here also, only 
one, Roland, wears a helmet (Fig. 15); here also both are 
protected by shields. Thus both the duplication of the in- 
scription referring to the Slaying of Abel and the represen- 
tation of the two warriors on the Porta dei Mesi seem to 
indicate Niccolo’s orbit. 

These elements might be merely reflections of the habits 
of his workshop or of his influence on later followers. Some 
of the preserved sculptures of the Porta dei Mesi, however, 
make it quite clear that Niccolo himself must actually have 
had a hand in the decoration. A comparison of the lions and 
griffins there with the lions which originally supported the 
porch of the west portal of Ferrara Cathedral** reveals an 
almost complete identity in the general conception, the 
style and the treatment of all details. The small panel of 
Eve with staff and spindle (Fig. 4) is nearly a replica of the 
same episode in the series of Niccolo’s Creation reliefs at S. 
Zeno at Verona (Fig. 10); the composition is identical, 
the only difference being that in the Verona relief the chil- 
dren are being nursed by their mother, while on the Ferrara 
slab they merely sit on her lap, though in very similar posi- 


20. Borsetti’s quotation of the inscriptions (of. cit., 1, p. 360) is 
incomplete. Giglioli’s quotation of Scalabrini’s transcription is as 
follows: 

“QOMNE GENUS RERUM PROCESSIT SORTE DIERUM 
ADAM DE LIMO FORMATUR TEMPORE PRIMO 
VITA PRIMEVA DE COSTA FINGITUR EVA 
LIVOR SERPENTIS MUTAVIT JURA PARENTIS 
OSTIA FERT DAMNUM PLACET HIS QUI DETULIT 

AGNUM 
JUSTUS ABEL MORITUR ET FRATRIS FUSTE FERI- 
TUR 
UBI EST ABEL FRATER TUUS NUMQUID EGO CUSTOS 
EJUS SUM 
ARCHA NOE 
ABRAHM NON EXTENDAS MANUM TUAM SUPER 
PUERUM ISAHAC_ ARIES.” 
(Giglioli, op. cit., pp. 190 ff.) 

21. For the Sacra inscriptions see Robb, of. cit., pp. 377 ff. 

22. See L. N. Cittadella, of. cit., 1, pp. 93 ff., and most other 
authors. 

23. The lions which now support the porch of the facade are 
restorations of about 1830. See Giglioli, of. cit., pp. 174, 214. The 
original lions and caryatids (La cattedrale di Ferrara, p\. Lxxiv) 
are now collected in the atrium. 
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tions. Stylistically also the two pieces are very similar; al- 
though in the Ferrara sculpture the draperies are less freely 
handled, their general arrangement as well as all their 
mannerisms are very close to those of the Verona relief. A 
comparison of the Eve relief with the figure of St. John the 
Evangelist (Fig. 12) from the west porch of Ferrara 
Cathedral shows a striking similarity in the facial types with 
protruding eyes, low foreheads, and drooping mouths, the 
deeply cut draperies, the heavily boned, large feet and 
hands. The Lesbian cymation around the Eve relief is the 
framing ornament par excellence of Niccolo and his work- 
shop.** 

Since Niccolo’s style is evident in the lions and griffins 
and the Eve slab, which can all be reliably associated with 
the Porta dei Mesi, his activity at this portal seems to be 
well enough established. In addition two of the recently 
found fragments, the male caryatid and the slab with sev- 
eral figures, as well as a sculpture incorporated into the 
west facade, show Niccolo’s style, and at least one of them 
can be definitely associated with the Porta dei Mesi. The 
caryatid (Fig. 2) is dressed in a short tunic and a short 
mantle which is carried behind the figure to form a curtain- 
like background. His left hand supports a slab in much the 
same way that the caryatid on the right corner of the Fer- 
rara west portal upholds the weight of an architrave (Fig. 
11).”° The shape of this hand, the posture of the figure, 
the large head, unfortunately very damaged, and the dra- 
peries resemble the caryatid from the west portal so closely 
as to leave no doubt that the newly found relief must again 
be ascribed to Niccolo. While it is very likely that this cary- 
atid’s relation to its setting was similar to that of the west 
portal caryatid, and while it might have held this position 
on the Porta dei Mesi, such an hypothesis cannot be proved 
beyond doubt. 

The same is true of a figure incorporated into the right 
corner of the facade at the height of the dwarf gallery (Fig. 
16). It represents the Angel of the Evangelist Matthew 
carrying an open book with the first lines of his Gospel, 
“LIBER GENERATIONIS JESU CHRISTI FILII 
DAVID.”** Like the Angel of St. Matthew in the in- 
trados of the porch vault of Verona Cathedral (Fig. 17), 


24. This ornament may be formed by one row of leaves (S. 
Zeno, tympanum), by two rows of different leaves (Ferrara, west 
portal), or, as in the Eve relief, by two rows of identical leaves 
(see also Verona Cathedral, tympanum). For illustrations see 
Robb, of. cit., figs. 41, 40, 62, and our Fig. 4. 

25. The caryatid opposite is represented in a squatting position: 
see photograph no. 5241, A. Kingsley Porter Collection. 

26. This figure has never been dated precisely nor has the con- 
nection with the Niccolo workshop ever been pointed out. Giglioli, 
“T]1 Duomo di Ferrara,” p. 162, calls the figure Mater Ecclesia 
or a personification of Sapienza Increata, The wings of the 
angel, however, are clearly visible in the illustration (La cattedrale 
di Ferrara, pl. xxvii1) even if one could not read the open pages 
of his book in that illustration. I am grateful to Mrs. A. Kingsley 
Porter for giving permission to use this photograph. 
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Fic. 10. Verona, S. Zeno: Detail of Reliefs to Right of Main Portal, Genesis Scenes 


Fic. 9. Verona, S. Zeno: Detail of Reliefs to Left of Main Portal, Scenes from Life of Christ 
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Fic. 13. West Portal, Jamb Figures: Daniel and Hosea 
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which was executed by Niccolo’s workshop, he is seated on 
a throne in frontal position. His roundish face shows the 
type used for younger men by Niccolo and his atelier. The 
multiple lines and swirling hem of his drapery may be com- 
pared with those of the Creation reliefs of S. Zeno (Fig. 
10) or of St. John the Evangelist on the Ferrara west 
porch (Fig. 12). There can be no doubt that Niccolo is 
responsible for the figure of this angel at Ferrara. Indeed 
one might even risk the hypothesis that the relief came from 
the Porta dei Mesi; the Verona instance proves that sym- 
bols of the Evangelists were used by Niccolo and his work- 
shop to adorn the barrel vault of a porch and it is not un- 
likely that the angel from Ferrara also originally decorated 
such a vault. That this might have been the one at the 
Porta dei Mesi** can perhaps be deduced from the present 
position of the angel on the south corner of the facade: in 
the corresponding place at the north corner stands the 
figure of a rider on horseback” which belongs stylistically 
with the thirteenth-century representations of the months 
from the Porta dei Mesi.”* If the symbols of the Evangelists 
were originally arranged in the intrados of the porch vault 
of the Porta dei Mesi, they would have had to be removed 
when the months were inserted at this very place in the 
second quarter of the thirteenth century.®° Slightly later, 
while the west facade was slowly being completed in the 
course of this century,** both the twelfth-century angel, a 
discarded remnant from the original decoration of the 
porch, and the rider, a left-over from the atelier that had 
contributed the “months,” may have been incorporated into 
the front corners of the church. 

Although the attribution to the Porta dei Mesi of the 
Matthew angel and the caryatid remains hypothetical, we 
are again on safe ground with the last and most important 
of the fragments found during the recent restorations 


27. The possibility that the relief came from the intrados of 
the west porch cannot be completely neglected. While we know 
that this intrados was decorated with murals, their date is uncer- 
tain. Their generally mediaeval character is inentioned, e.g., by 
Baruffaldi (op. cit., p. 5), “immagini sacre, diritte in piedi all’ uso 
antico.”” However, the editor of Baruffaldi’s book (p. 5, note 1) 
stresses the idea that a painting of the same hand, while of respect- 
able age, has not “quelle forme greciane che nel secolo XII non 
eransi ancor tralasciate, e ricorda pit facilmente la mano di uno de 
pil vetusti nostri artisti.”” These paintings, already much restored 
before, were covered with plaster during the restoration of 1830 
(ibid., and Agnelli, Ferrara, p. 24). 

28. Supposedly a “portrait” of Guglielmo II or III (Adelardi) ; 
see La cattedrale di Ferrara, p\s. XXVIII, XXIX. 

29. There can be no doubt as to the close stylistic resemblance 
between this figure and the months; cf. especially the rider on 
horseback of that series: La cattedrale di Ferrara, pls. XXVIII, LXII. 

30. This date is deduced from stylistic evidence only and is 
slightly at variance with the conventional date, the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, usually given to the months. 

31. Giglioli (op. cit., pp. 199 ff.) is as reluctant as the present 
writer to give an exact date to the sculptures of the west gable with- 
out further intensive study. 


(Fig. 8).*? It is a very damaged fragment, to be sure; 
yet its subject matter is clear enough. What is left is 
(a) a standing male figure with crossed legs who holds a 
book in his left hand, (b) another man evidently identical 
save for the different position of his legs and feet, (c) rem- 
nants of a third'similar figure, (d) a hybrid between a cock 
and a serpent, with the inscription BASILISCUS below it, 
(e) the two hind legs and the tail of a lion, (f) above the 
latter a pair of legs apparently of a figure floating in the air, 
(g) remnants of a curved frame with a bead and reel deco- 
ration which follows the line of the floating figure’s legs or 
vice versa, (h) remains of what looks like a piece of cloth 
cutting across the frame with the bead and reel decoration. 
The lower edge of the relief is preserved; all the rest of the 
frame is missing. The three men who were apparently repre- 
sented as walking toward the center and the animals turned 
toward the left make it evident that the fragment formed 
the lower right part of a larger design. Toward the right it 
could have extended only slightly, if at all; certainly it con- 
tinued far to the left since what remains does not even reach 
the center of the original composition.** 

The iconographical interpretation of this piece of sculp- 
ture offers no difficulties. The lion and the basilisk near the 
lower edge are sufficient indications that the fragment 
formed part of an illustration of Psalm xc (xcr),** Christ 
treading the beasts underfoot; an asp and a dragon must 
have corresponded to them at the left of the center. The 
curved frame with bead and reel motif near the left edge 
of the fragment can only be the remnant of a mandorla 
which must have enclosed the figure of Christ. The piece 
of cloth which crosses the frame may have been part of His 
garments, or else the pennant of the vextllum crucis.*° The 
floating figure’s legs next to the mandorla must have be- 


32. The relief was found in the pavement of the atrium, evi- 
dently side by side with the slabs belonging to the months which 
were also unearthed during the recent restorations. See M. Calura, 
“La simbolistica nella cattedrale di Ferrara,” La cattedrale di 
Ferrara, pp. 93 ff., esp. p. 124; pl. Lxxvi, upper left figure. The 
relief is now inserted in the wall of the atrium of the Cathedral. 
The hole in the center seems to indicate that at one time (perhaps 
while in the pavement) it was used as part of a sewer or well. 
Giglioli, op. cit., p. 192, and Agnelli, Ferrara, p. 37, both quote a 
note of Scalabrini’s to the effect that the relief of the “Redentore 
benedicente” from the Porta dei Mesi was at his time walled up 
“alla scala della casa Baldioti, una volta Riccoboni, sull’ angolo 
della Giovecca verso S. Guglielmo” (Scalabrini, Ferrara, Bibl. 
Com., Ms. Classe 1, no. 129, carte 8). If this refers to the relief 
in question one would have to count on the possibility that it was 
not immediately used for the pavement of the atrium, but only at a 
later date. 

33. Unfortunately it is not possible to secure the exact measure- 
ments of the fragment at this moment. 

34. Psalm xc in the Vulgate is Psalm xc1 in the Luther and King 
James versions. 

35. For the substitution of the vexillum crucis — the cross staff 
with pennant — for the older crosses, see $. Helena Gutberlet, 
J. St. M., Die Himmelfahrt Christi in der bildenden K unst, Strass- 
burg, 1934, pp. 166 ff. 
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longed to one of a pair of angels who carried the mandorla on 
their backs. The three figures to the right,are characterized 
by their books as disciples; originally they were, of course, 
balanced by a corresponding group in the left half of the 
relief. 

The eighteenth-century Ferrarese writers state clearly 
enough that this very subject, Christ treading the beasts 
underfoot, was represented on the tympanum of the Porta 
dei Mesi. The inscription of the tympanum ran “NEC 
DEUS EST NEC HOMO PRAESENS QUAM CER- 
NIS IMAGO//SED DEUS EST ET HOMO QUAM 
SIGNAT IMAGO.””** These verses, we are told, were 
arranged around the semicircular relief which showed the 
Redeemer standing on the asp and the basilisk, His right 
hand raised in blessing: “In eiusdem vero semicirculo Re- 
demptoris effigies Aspidem, ac Basiliscum conculcantis, ac 
dexteram in benedicentis modum protendentis promine- 
bat.””** Other sources add that Christ held a cross in His 
left hand.** This description points clearly to the theme of 
Psalm xc, and while the accompanying verses are not 
taken from this Psalm, almost identical ones occasionally 
accompany the representation of the theme in other mediae- 
val works of art.*° 

It seems hardly doubtful that the recently discovered 
fragment comes from this tympanum of the Porta dei 
Mesi, particularly since it was found side by side with other 
remains of this portal. The identity of fragment and tym- 
panum seems the more likely since representations of 
Psalm xc are quite rare in twelfth-century Italian sculp- 
ture.*® Only one other instance presents itself immediately: 
the tympanum of the north portal of Troia Cathedral, 
which dates from the first decades of the twelfth century,* 
shows Christ treading upon the beasts. Yet there the scene is 
far less complex than in the Ferrara fragment, for the Sav- 


36. Borsetti, Historia, 1, p. 360. Cf. also Giglioli, op. cét., pp. 
190 ff., after Scalabrini. 

37. Ibid. 

38. Scalabrini, Acta Sacrosancta Ferrar. Eccl. ab anno 1724 ad 
1775, Ms. Classe 1, no. 477, quoted in Agnelli, Ferrara, p. 34. 
Scalabrini is less accurate on other points: he says, for instance, that 
Christ stood on two serpents. But aside from Borsetti, the much 
later antiquarian L. N. Cittadella (Notizie, 1, p. 93) also mentions 
the basilisk and the asp. 

39. A Belgian twelfth-century ivory in the Museo Nazionale in 
Florence represents Christ standing on a lion and a serpent-like 
monster, holding the book in His left and a staff — probably a 
cross — in His right hand. The accompanying inscription reads: 
“REX DEUS EST & HOMO QUEM SIMPLEX SIGNAT 
IMAGO QUO MORS EST STRATA SERPENTE LEONE 
NO...(TA)” (A. Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen aus der 
Zeit der karolingischen und sachsischen Kaiser, Berlin, 1914-26, 
il, pl. vit, 25). 

40. The Index of Christian Art at Princeton University shows 
that they are more frequent in Western miniatures and ivories. 

41. See A. Kingsley Porter, Romanesque Sculpture of the Pil- 
grimage Roads, Boston, 1923, 1, p. 15, 111, pl. 172. The portal is on 
the north side, however, not on the south flank. 


iour is accompanied only by two standing angels. A repre- 
sentation fully as elaborate as that in Ferrara is in any case 
uncommon. Angelsare found time and again on Early Chris- 
tian representations, and with the addition of at least two 
disciples (but without the angels) the theme occurs quite 
frequently in the Early Christian art of Ravenna.** All the 
elements of the Ferrara tympanum occur in the scene as it 
is represented in the thirteenth-century tympanum of the 
double chapel of Landsberg (Saxony);** but there the 
angels do not carry the mandorla. Indeed this motif seems 
somewhat exceptional for a mediaeval representation of 
Psalm xc; yet it is in no way unique: the Canterbury 
Psalter (mid-twelfth century) illustrates Psalm xc with a 
miniature of Christ standing in a mandorla carried by 
angels and treading upon the beasts. He holds a book and 
a spear with a pennant and pierces the serpent under His feet 
with the spear.** 

The style of the Ferrara fragment provides further proof 
that it must be assigned to the Porta dei Mesi, for it is very 
closely related to the work of master Niccolo.*® The figures 
have the heavy-set proportions characteristic of the Ferrara 
west portal and porch and of the S. Zeno reliefs. Every de- 
tail from the heavily boned feet and hands, the sharply 
marked nails, the detached thumbs, down to the books 
made to imitate jewelled book covers, appears in identical 
form in other sculptures by Niccolo.*® The volume of the 
single limbs is emphasized; finely cut folds follow closely 
the curves of the body; a special sense for plastic values 
peculiar to Niccolo’s creations throughout makes itself felt. 
The iconographic and decorative motifs are likewise typical 
of Niccolo and his workshop: identical basilisks appear sev- 


eral times among the animals inserted into the decoration 


42. For the origin of the type see E. Baldwin Smith, Early 
Christian Iconography . ., Princeton, 1918, pp. 146 ff.; E. 
Weigand, “Zum Denkmilerkreis des Christogramnimbus,” By- 
zantinische Zeitschrift, XXX11, 1932, pp. 63 ff.; C. R. Morey, Early 
Christian Art, Princeton, 1942, pp. 168 ff. The connection with the 
representation of Christ Victor is obvious. For the frequent occur- 
rence of the theme on Early Christian terracotta lamps, see also 
R. D. Delattre, “Lampes chrétiennes de Carthage,” Revue de Part 
chrétien, XLI1, 1892, Mélanges, pp. 133 ff., 224 ff.; xLIII1, 1893, 
Mélanges, pp. 37 ff. For the frequency of this theme at Ravenna, 
see below, p. 171. 

43. Here Christ, treading upon the beasts, is seated within a 
mandorla which is flanked, not carried, by two angels; three apos- 
tles follow on either side. See B. Meier, “Die romanischen Portale 
zwischen Weser und Elbe,” Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte der Architek- 
tur, Beihefte, Vi, 1911, p. 224, pl. XvIt. 

44. Cambridge, Library of Trinity College, R.17.1, fol. 163r. 
See M. R. James, The Canterbury Psalter, London, 1935, p. 335 
pl. fol. 163. 

45. Calura, of. cit., p. 124 (La cattedrale di Ferrara, p\. LXxvi, 
where the relief is published for the first time), correctly interprets 
it as Psalm xc, but dates the sculpture in the second half of the 
twelfth century without giving any reasons and says that it came 
from an unknown part of the Cathedral. 

46. Cf. for instance, the hands, feet, and book of St. John the 
Evangelist from the west porch, our Fig. 15. 
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of the west portals of the Cathedrals of both Ferrara and 
Verona (Fig. 15).** The bead and reel motif of the man- 
dorla is frequently used in Niccolo’s oeuvre. 

We may thus arrive at two interdependent conclusions. 
In the first place the fragments which are known to have 
come from the Porta dei Mesi can be attributed to Niccolo 
and his workshop on the basis of their style, inconography, 
and inscriptions. It is further known from the sources that 
the tympanum of the Porta dei Mesi contained a represen- 
tation of Psalm xc. These two facts give the basis for the 
second conclusion: that the fragment representing this sub- 
ject and definitely in Niccolo’s style*® must be assigned to 
this tympanum. 

But the tympanum fragment, the lions and griffins, the 
Eve relief (and possibly the caryatid and the St. Matthew 
angel) are not the only remnants of the Porta dei Mesi in 
its first stage before the thirteenth-century sculptures of the 
months were added. The two-storied porch (Fig. 21) 
which surmounted the portal belongs likewise to the 
twelfth-century program. The architectural remains of 
this porch as well as the springings of both its lower and its 
upper arches bond with the south wall of the Cathedral and 
are not later additions:°° the simple acanthus capitals of 
these piers fit into the general picture of Niccolo’s decora- 
tive style.” 

From all these indications it is possible to reconstruct the 
original appearance of the Porta dei Mesi. It consisted of a 
rectangular doorway, possibly within a splayed portal. 
Vivid Old Testament narratives” from the Creation of 
the World through the Sacrifice of Isaac were represented 
on small plaques in low relief which were inserted either 
into the jambs of the portal or into the posts and perhaps the 
architrave of the door. The caryatid, if indeed it came from 
the Porta dei Mesi, must have supported this architrave like 
the similar one on the main portal of the Ferrara facade. 
The two warriors were arranged either in the splayed 
jambs of the portal or in front of the doorposts. The tym- 
panum, probably surrounded by a number of richly deco- 
rated mouldings like all the other tympana by Niccolo, con- 


47. See also detail of Ferrara west portal, La cattedrale di Fer- 
rara, pl. XX. 

48. On the tympanum of S. Zeno beneath the soldiers, and 
among the ornaments of the splayed portals of Verona Cathedral 
and of the Ferrara facade, the motif appears in the sequence of two 
beads and one reel. The identical form used on the fragment — 
one bead, one reel — occurs in the dress of St. Mary at the Ferrara 
west portal (Fig. 11) and around the tympanum of the Ferrara 
west portal. 

49. The high quality of the reliefs seems definitely to speak for 
the authorship of Niccolo himself. 

50. See La cattedrale di Ferrara, p\s. LII-LIV, LVI, LVIII, LXV. 

51. For similarly high impost blocks cf. those of the dwarf gal- 
lery of the facade of Ferrara Cathedral, La cattedrale di Ferrara, 
pls. XXIX, XXX. 

52. That the scenes were full of life can be concluded from 
Borsetti’s description of the relief of the Flood; see above, note 5. 
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tained the magnificent representation of Psalm xc. The 
portal was surmounted by a two-storied porch; the two red 
and two white marble columns of the lower story rested on 
the backs of griffins, the upper ones, consisting of four col- 
onnettes each, knotted together in the middle, like those of 
the main porch, on lions.** The lower vault may have been 
decorated with symbols of the Evangelists. The portal as a 
whole, including the porch and all decorative details, did 
not depart in any way from other preserved portals by 
Niccolo, such as the one at the Cathedral of Verona or the 
Ferrara main portal. 

Niccolo’s influence at the Cathedral was, however, by no 
means limited to the west portal and the Porta dei Mesi. 
The whole decoration of the south side to the height of the 
first dwarf gallery™ reflects the general repertory of his 
workshop: a majority of the capitals of the large half col- 
umns, some Composite, some bearing intertwined animals 
and caryatids,”* find their nearest parallels at S. Zeno in 
Verona.” The capitals of the half columns on the exterior 
of the north aisle are likewise clearly under Niccolo’s influ- 
ence. They are inserted, however, into a slightly later 
architectural setting. The whole decoration of the south 
aisle, on the other hand, seems to have been planned and 
executed partly by Niccolo and largely by his workshop. 
Additional proof for this was obtained when in 1934 one of 
the five windows preserved in this wall was uncovered (Fig. 


53. It is not quite certain whether both columns on each side of 
the lower porch rested on the elongated backs of the griffins or 
only the foremost ones (see Giglioli, of. cit., p. 186, and Agnelli, 


‘Ferrara, p. 34, note 1 and p. 36, who interpret differently a report 


of 1559. The color of the columns is mentioned in this report). 

54. The upper dwarf gallery is, of course, later; likewise the 
small twin columns of the lower dwarf gallery are later than the 
single ones; see also G. Chierici, “Il Duomo di Ferrara e le catte- 
drali romaniche d’Italia,” La cattedrale di Ferrara, pp. 91 ff., and 
below, p. 158. 

55. While some of the capitals of the large half columns un- 
doubtedly date after the middle of the twelfth century (e.g., the 
capital with the caryatids of the southwest corner, Fig. 16), others 
are closely related to other capitals from Niccolo’s workshop, espe- 
cially those of the interior of S. Zeno. This holds for a Composite 
capital with windblown leaves (La cattedrale di Ferrara, pl. LXV1, 
lower figure, and Lv1, lower right figure) very similar to those of 
a capital with lions in S. Zeno (Arslan, Architettura romanica, pl. 
cxvii1), and for a capital with intertwined animals (La cattedrale 
di Ferrara, pl. Lvi, lower left figure) which is almost identical 
with one of the capitals of the left arcade of S$. Zeno. Other capi- 
tals (e.g., ibid., pl. Lv1, lower right figure) correspond exactly to 
those which originally carried the west porch of Ferrara Cathedral 
(ibid., pl. Lxx1v, right figure). 

56. The date of the S. Zeno capitals has been much disputed. 
While some of them, notably the easternmost red marble Corinthian 
capitals and those with standing caryatids, are undoubtedly later 
than Niccolo (about 1200), the majority seem to belong to the 
period between 1140 and 1150. Closest to Niccolo are the ones with 
squatting caryatids, with lions and with intertwined animals (see 
Krautheimer-Hess, “Plastik der Ostlombardei,” figs. 34, 35). The 
distribution and dating of the capitals of S. Zeno by Arslan, of. 
cit., pp. 183 ff., do not seem in all points convincing; see also be- 
low, note 87. 
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19).°" Its clear-cut decoration, the pearl ornament of the 
abaci and the lancet-shaped leaves of the capitals, the ro- 
settes inscribed within small squares, the sharply moulded 
bodies of the lions with their large claws, are completely in 
keeping with Niccolo’s style. 

What then is the chronological relation of this whole 
decoration along the south flank of Ferrara Cathedral to 
Niccolo’s work on the west facade? Obviously the building 
of the Cathedral, even in its first phase,°* took up some 
time. An analysis of the structure reveals that it was started 
simultaneously from the east and from the west and that 
the two parts joined on the south side in the bay east of the 
Porta dei Mesi.** The west facade is covered with an alter- 
nating white and red marble incrustation which includes 
the porch and the tall half columns up to the level of the 
dwarf gallery (Fig. 1).°° While the capitals toward the 
southern end of the dwarf gallery (Fig. 20), with their 
plain full leaves, are almost identical and therefore con- 
temporaneous with those of the small blind arcade on the 
lintel of the west portal (Fig. 5), those of the northern half 
seem to be considerably later. On the other hand the white 
and red marble stripes of the fagade spread to some parts of 
the south side; they are found in the two westernmost half 
columns and at the upper east corner of the aisle. ‘The rest 
of the half columns are of plain white marble and so is the 
beginning of the first blind arch from the west; all the 
other arches are simply of brick.** No alternating stripes 
occur on the north side; only the easternmost column is 
completely of white marble, and marble also occurs in some 
scattered drums of the half columns and in the small col- 
umns of the dwarf gallery; otherwise brick dominates. From 
all this, as well as from the break in the south wall, it can be 
concluded that construction started at both ends. The origi- 
nal apse having been replaced, the facade represents the 


57. La cattedrale di Ferrara, pl. tvu. Giglioli, “Il Duomo di 
Ferrara,” pp. 183 ff., also assumes that this window is related to 
Niccolo. Similarly drilled eyeballs are found in the caryatid of the 
Ferrara west portal and on the porch caryatids of S. Zeno. The 
leaf-like tails of the lions occur throughout Niccolo’s work. The 
pearl ornament is identical to the one which separates the Creation 
reliefs on the facade of S. Zeno. 

58. I.e., up to the height of the dwarf gallery. 

59. At this point the decorative arches of the corbel frieze are 
crooked and the blind arch which encloses them is lower than in 
other bays. See La cattedrale di Ferrara, pl. Lviti, where, however, 
this point is not very clearly visible on account of the poor illus- 
tration. But see also the contrary opinion expressed by Chierici, 
loc. cit., who thinks that on both the south and the north sides the 
construction went from east to west. 

60. The marble incrustation of the porch and of the half col- 
umns of the facade does not bond and the stripes do not exactly 
correspond to those on the main body of the church. But this may 
be, again, just a matter of construction habits. 

61. For the whole analysis of the structure see also Giglioli, 
op. cit., pp. 163 ff., 180 ff. The eight easternmost bays of the 
southern dwarf gallery have single columns; to the right and left 
of the Porta dei Mesi there are small piers; the rest of the dwarf 
gallery has the later twin columns. 


earliest preserved part of the building. The construction 
moved to the south aisle from facade and apse simultane- 
ously; the north flank followed in turn (and here the build- 
ing process evidently advanced from east to west) ;°* the 
northwest dwarf gallery of the facade was completed at 
the very end of this first period of building activity. 

The decoration of the whole exterior is related in vary- 
ing degrees to Niccolo and his workshop. Apart from the 
signed west portal and porch, the capitals of the right dwarf 
gallery and the Porta dei Mesi are closest to him. His im- 
mediate influence is seen in the decoration of the window 
and the large capitals along the south aisle, in the capitals of 
the north aisle and in the lateral portals of the west facade. 
Reflections of his decorative style are found in all remaining 
parts of this whole first scheme, with its blind arches and 
dwarf galleries.® 

Originally the interior would also seem to have con- 
tained elements of Niccolo’s art. Borsetti in the eighteenth 
century described the capitals of the nave, before its Baroque 
remodelling, as being decorated “in the corners with the 
figures of men, beasts, birds, and reptiles.”°* This reads 
almost like a description of those capitals in the interior of 
S. Zeno in Verona which can be related to Niccolo. As a 
matter of fact the famous inscription which, in slightly 
altered form, was to be read until 1712 on the mosaic of 
the triumphal arch®® mentions the church as a whole as 
being the work of the sculptor Niccolo. 


62. The north side is much restored. Counting from east to 
west, twelve arches of the dwarf gallery have single columns, all 
the others double, a fact which together with the appearance of 
marble in the eastern parts only speaks in favor of construction 
from east to west. See La cattedrale di Ferrara, pls. XLIX, L, LI. 

63. See La cattedrale di Ferrara, passim. The exterior architec- 
tural scheme as a whole is, as has frequently been observed, derived 
from the exterior of the Cathedral of Modena. 

64. “Epystilia vero affabrae sculpta in angulis hominum bru- 
torum avium reptiliumque imagines exhibebant,” Borsetti, His- 
toria, 1, pp. 356 ff. Scalabrini (according to Giglioli, of. cit., 
p. 196) writes that the capitals were done “in various and capri- 
cious forms with various figures of men, animals, fish, serpents, 
fruits and flowers.” The original supports and capitals seem to be 
at least partly preserved within the eighteenth-century piers. Some 
years ago, one of them was seen: see Giglioli, of. cit., pp. 238 ff. 

65. See Porter, Lombard Architecture, 11, pp. 408 ff.; and fora 
more recent critical appraisal of the different preserved versions: 
G. Bertoni, “La fondazione della cattedrale di Ferrara e |’ iscrizione 
dell’ 1135,” La cattedrale di Ferrara, pp. 131 ff. Two different ver- 
sions of the inscription have been preserved, one of them due to a 
restoration of 1572. The date of the original inscription is given 
by Bertoni as between 1135 and 1200. The original version ran: 

“LI MILLE CENTO TRENTA CENQE NATO 

FO QUESTO TEMPIO A SAN GOGIO DONATO 

DA GLELMO CIPTADIN PER SO AMORE 

E (mea) TUA FO L?OPRA NICOLAO SCOLPTORE” 
(According to Bertoni, loc. cit., TUA is correct.) The Guglielmo 
mentioned is Consul Guglielmo II of the Adelardi family. For the 
history of this family and its relations to the Cathedral, see La 
cattedrale di Ferrara, passim, esp. Giglioli, of. cit., pp. 149 ff. 

66. One might see a confirmation of this assumption in a note 
of Borsetti’s (op. cit., 11, p. 454) where he writes that Niccolo 
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Work at the Cathedral of Ferrara seems to have been 
under way for rather a long time. Only in 1177 was the 
High Altar finally consecrated by Alexander III.*’ De- 
spite the mass of documentary material there is no reliable 
evidence referring to an earlier consecration.® The inscrip- 
tion on the porch relates that in 1135 the Church began to 
be constructed.®® In the same year the Episcopal See was 
transferred from the old Cathedral across the river to the 
new one."° On the basis of the statement in a late four- 
teenth-century chronicle’ that the Cathedral was built 
while Lothar was king, that is, between 1124 and 1133, it 
has frequently been assumed that by 1135 the building was 
well under way or even terminated.’* That this was not the 
case, however, is proved by two more reliable documents. 
The first, dated 1135, refers to the transfer to Azzo, the 
Apostolic delegate, of the ground on which the Church 
was to be constructed ;** the second, an undated breve of 


“_ . . cattedralem intrinsecus ac extrinsecus sculpturis ornavit.” Of 
course this is a rather late source to rely upon. The same opinion is 
repeated by C. Cittadella, Catalogo, p. 1. 

67. See the discussion in Porter, of. cit., 11, p. 412. In 1727, in 
the course of the reconstruction, a leaden casket was found con- 
taining relics and an inscription referring to a consecration on the 
8th day before the Ides of March, 1177. Porter assumed that this 
relates to the consecration of the High Altar, not of the Church 
itself. 

68. References to an earlier consecration on May 8, 1135 (see 
Porter, ibid., and most other authors) are more than doubtful. 
They go back to sixteenth and seventeenth-century sources such as 
M. A. Guarini, Compendio . . . delle chiese . . . di Ferrara, 
Ferrara, 1621, p. 8, or G. Sardi, Historie Ferraresi . . ., Ferrara, 
1556, p. 64. Evidently the assumption of such a consecration is due 
to a mixup of the date of the consecration on the 8th of May, 1177, 
and a document relating to the transfer to Azzo in 1135 of the ter- 
rain on which the Cathedral was to be built. See Sardi’s remarks, 
ibid.: “. . . e fatto che Innocentio II mando Azzo Cardinale di 
Nastagia (Anastasia) a consecrarlo a San Georgio |’ ottavo giorno 
di Maggio, e il popolo di pagare a santa chiesa ogni anno per tri- 
bute del suolo dove era fabricato un Bizatio. . . .” Except for the 
mention of a consecration, this remark is based on the very words 
used in the document of 1135 referring to the transfer of the ter- 
rain. See below, note 73, and also Giglioli, op. cit., pp. 147 ff. 

69. “AN NO MIL LE NO CEN TE NO TER QUO QUE DE 

NO 
QUIN QUE SU PER LATIS STRUITUR DO MUS 
HECPIETATIS” 
See Robb, “Niccolo,” p. 394. Struitur probably means “began to 
be constructed,” as Giglioli, of. cét., p. 148, points out. 

70. “In 1135. fuit episcopatus Ferarie translatus ibi ubi nunc 
est” (Annales Ferrarienses, Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 
Scriptorum, xvii1, Hanover, 1863, p. 663). This probably refers 
to the legal rather than to the actual transfer. 

71. Riccobaldi Ferrarese, Compilatio Chronologica, ed. Mura- 
tori, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, 1X, p. 243. 

72. Thus Chierici, op. cit., p. 85, and particularly C. Calzecchi 
Onesti, “L’architettura romanica e il Duomo di Ferrara,” La catte- 
drale di Ferrara, pp. 23 ff., who dates the lower part of the Cathe- 
dral back to the beginning of the twelfth century. Porter, loc. cit., 
had supposed the Cathedral to be begun prior to 1135, so also 
Krautheimer-Hess, of. cit., p. 257, and Robb, of. cit., p. 394. 

73. The document was first published by P. Kehr, “Nachtrage 
zu den Papsturkunden Italiens. 1v,” Nachrichten von der K énig- 
lichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen, Phil.-Hist. 


Innocent II refers to the transfer made to Azzo and ac- 
cepts this terrain under papal potection."* The Azzo docu- 
ment, as has been pointed out, must precede the Innocent 
breve, which consequently can likewise not be dated earlier 
than 1135. The decisive point, however, is that in both 
documents the building of the Cathedral is referred to as a 
future event. One is therefore justified in eliminating as un- 
reliable the fourteenth-century source which would date 


Klasse, 1910, pp. 229 ff., esp. pp. 236 ff., and is dated at Ferrara, 
October 30(?), 1135, according to a fifteenth-century ms. in the 
Modena archives. In view of its importance for the dating of 
Ferrara Cathedral we copy Kehr’s transcription im extenso: 

“In nomine domini nostri Iesu Christi. Anno ab incarnatione 
eiusdem MCXXXV, indictione x1I1, tertio kal. nouembr. Cum 
domnus Azo presbiter cardinalis sancte Anastasiae ac legatus domni 
papae Innocentii esset Ferrarie, prestaturus auctoritatem, mandato 
domni pape, episcopo Ferrariensi Landulfo et totius ciuitatis clero 
ac communi edificaturis episcopalem ecclesiam, supradictus episco- 
pus cum Ferrariae consulibus, quorum nomina sunt haec: Adegerius 
sancte Romane ecclesie aduocatus, Ildeprandus causidicus, loannes 
iudex, Engelerius, Ricardus, Petrus de Martina, Guido de Albina, 
Albertus de Bona, Eodo, Petrus Guarellus, Enricus, Ierardus Scor- 
tus, Berulfus, dederunt et tradiderunt predicto cardinali acceptatori 
uice sancte Romane ecclesie beati Petri et domni pape Innocentii 
terram acquisitam et acquirendam pro ecclesia Ferrarie episcopali 
aedificanda et cimiterio perpetuo sancte Romane ecclesie habendam 
et tenendam sibique predictam ecclesiam ordinandam et nulli alii 
concedendam. Unde pro eadem terra predictus Landulfus episcopus 
et consules promiserunt, se prestaturos sancte Romane ecclesie an- 
nualem censum, unum uidelicet bisantium optimum. 

“Supradictus Landulfus episcopus et predicti consules omnia, ut 
superius legitur, scribere rogauerunt. 

“Ego in Dei nomine Berardus tabellio in ciuitate Ferrarie etc. 
scripsi etc.” 

74. This breve has been known for some time, probably already 
to Guarini (0%. cit., pp. 7 ff.), who dated it 1132. The document 
was included in P. Jaffé’s collection (Regesta Pontificum Romano- 
rum, Leipzig, 1885) under the year 1133 (p. 859, no. 7612). In 
his publication of the document (p. 237), Kehr bases his text on 
two copies, one of the fifteenth and one of the seventeenth century, 
and assumes that both go back to a book of privileges which must 
have existed originally in the Biblioteca Comunale at Ferrara. 

“Innocentius episcopus seruus seruorum Dei. Venerabili fratri 
Landulfo episcopo et dilectis filiis consulibus et populo Ferrariensi 
imperpetuum. Cum omnibus fidelibus debitores ex iniuncto nobis a 
Deo apostolatus offitio ac beneuolentia existamus, illis tamen pro- 
pensiori caritatis studio nos conuenit imminere, quos ad dominium 
et proprietatem beati Petri apostolorum principis constat specialius 
pertinere. Hoc profecto intuitu uestris postulationibus annuentes, 
supplicantibus nuntiis uestris, Rizardo uidelicet officiali uestro et 
Rainaldo consule Ferrarie, terram pro construenda episcopali ec- 
clesia et cimiterio infra Ferrariensem ciuitatem a uobis deuocionis 
studio comparatam et in presentia dilecti filii nostri Azzonis sancte 
Romane ecclesie presbiteri cardinalis sub censu annuo unius bisantii 
per uos beato Petro oblatam sub apostolice sedis et nostra protec- 
tione suscipimus et non solum eandem acquisitam, sed etiam quam- 
cumque imposterum ad opus ipsius matris ecclesie iuste ac legitime 
acquirendam presentis scripti pagina comunimus,. Statuentes, ut pre- 
dicta oblatio exinde sancte Romane [ecclesie] facta firma in per- 
petuum et illibata permaneat nec aliqua occasione de proprietate 
beati Petri celorum clauigeri eiusque dominio diuellatur. Vestrum 
itaque interest ita in apostolice sedis obedientia et seruicio nostro 
persistere et bona et possessiones beati Petri, que in partibus uestris 
sunt, ciuitatem scilicet Ferrariensem, comitatum et alia, que sancte 
Romane ecclesie iuris existunt, in fidelitate ac ditione eiusdem matris 
uestre inuiolabiliter conseruare, quatenus aput Deum et homines 
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the Church before 1133. Building at Ferrara cannot have 
started prior to 1135."° 


tamquam proprii et speciales filii inueniri mereamini ampliori 
gratia digniores. 

“Ego Innocentius catholice ecclesie episcopus ss. 

“Ego Guido (Tiburtinus) episcopus ss.” 

(follow the names of eight more cardinals with their respective 
titular churches) 

“Dat. Pisis per manum Aimerici sancte Romane ecclesie diaconi 
cardinalis et cancellarii, 11 kal. octobr. . . .” 

For slight variations of the text of the documents, see Kehr, ibid. 

Since in the Innocent document reference is made to the transfer 
of the ground to Azzo, this document must, as Kehr concludes, 
have preceded the Pisa document. Since there is no reason to doubt 
the year of the issuance of the Azzo document, the Pisa document 
can likewise not be earlier than 1135. This date is confirmed by 
other documents which state that Azzo was in this neighborhood in 
1135 (e.g., at Bologna in September, 1135). Both documents are 
closely related and refer to two different phases of one and the 
same transaction. On the other hand, as Kehr points out, the indi- 
cation of the month and day of at least one of the documents must 
be erroneous, since the earlier Azzo document is dated “tertio kal. 
novembr.” and the later Innocent breve “11 kal. octobr.” This 
difficulty might perhaps be explained by the following hypothesis: 
the document of the transfer has not the appearance of an actual 
legal act made during the transaction. This is evident from the way 
the date is put at the beginning instead of at the end of the docu- 
ment. The explicit statement of the scriptor that Landulfus asked 
him to take down the aforementioned transaction may also indi- 
cate that the document is a notary’s report done somewhat after 
the transfer had taken place and not a legal act recorded during 
the transaction. If we assume the date of the Innocent breve to be 
correct, the transaction at Ferrara would have to be placed slightly 
earlier, while the notary report of the Ferrara transfer was taken 
down some months later. Be that as it may, there can be no doubt 
that the two documents form a unit and have to be dated in the 
year 1135. For the two documents see also Kehr, /talia Pontificia, 
V, Pp. 212, NOS. 19, 20. 

These and other documents are also of particular interest for the 
political background of the negotiations between Landulfus and 
the Apostolic See. Ferrara had for a long time been subjected to 
the jurisdiction of the archbishop of Ravenna (see Kehr, Italia 
Pontificta, V, pp. 203 ff., p. 208, nos. 5, 6). Only from the time of 
Paschal II (1105-1106) is Ferrara lost to Ravenna, together with 
the province of Emilia; then Landulfus, who seems to be one of 
the champions of the Roman cause, accepts the immediate jurisdic- 
tion of Rome (see Kehr, ibid., v, p. 210, no. 11). But between 
1118 and 1132 Emilia and the Exarchate (likewise Ferrara) are 
transferred again to Ravenna (Kehr, ibid., p. 57, nos. 188-190, 
194, 198, and p. 211, nos. 14, 15), despite the opposition of 
Landulfus and the citizens of Ferrara. Only from 1139 on does 
Ferrara definitely come under immediate Roman jurisdiction 
(Kehr, ébid., p. 213, nos. 21, 22): they may elect bishops to be 
consecrated by Rome and the church of Ferrara is to stay under 
the jurisdiction of the Apostolic See. Seen in this light and given 
Landulfus’ fight for Roman protection, the transactions between 
Innocent II, Azzo and the Ferrara episcopate and town seem to 
form part of the long struggle between Rome and Ravenna; and 
the transfer of the terrain to the Apostolic delegate as well as Inno- 
cent’s promised protection takes on a new significance. One even 
wonders whether the construction of a new Cathedral, distant from 
the old one, was not some step in this struggle. For the peculiar 
situation of the archbishop of Ravenna during the Middle Ages, see 
also G. Buzzi, “Ricerche per la storia di Ravenna e di Roma,” 
Archivio della Societa romana di storia patria, XXXVIII, 1915, pp. 
107 ff. 

75. Furthermore, privileges extended to the Church are not re- 
ported earlier: they are reported for 1135, 1139, 1157, 1158, 
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These documents make it almost superfluous to point out 
that the west portal, which was among the first parts to be 
constructed, cannot have been begun before 1135. Conse- 
quently this monument exemplifies Niccolo’s style as of this 
year or very slightly later. It appears to be characterized by 
a number of peculiar and, at first glance, contradictory 
qualities. The jamb figures are contained within the mass 
of the pilaster (Figs. 11, 13, 14); their plastic volume is 
crowded within this narrow setting. The striking represen- 
tation of St. George in the tympanum, on the other hand 
(Fig. 3), protrudes in all directions beyond its frame. 
Again in the reliefs of the arcaded lintel (Fig. 5) the deli- 
cate figures, less restrained in their movements than the 
jamb figures, do not develop quite as freely as the St. 
George. In spite of a definite sense for plastic values, the 
figures are not sharply contrasted with their background; 
the various intermediate stages of lower relief create numer- 
ous transitional planes, which give the sculptures a subtle 
and sophisticated appearance. The drapery is rather linear 
throughout; at times it follows the movement of the 
bodies, at times it obscures it. Often it moves independently 
and agitatedly without any apparent motivation from the 
figure, as if blown by a high wind.” 

The sculptures on the south side, which follows the 
facade chronologically, are somewhat different. In the 
window of the south aisle the linear elements have been 
greatly strengthened. A confrontation of the head of Jere- 
miah (Fig. 14.) from the west portal with the head to the 
left of the window (Fig. 19) shows that the furrows on the 
forehead of the latter have become much more schematic, 
and almost ornamental; the whiskers look like brushes. 
The sculptures of the tympanum of the Porta dei Mesi, on 
the other hand, are rather less restrained than those in the 
jambs of the west portal. The figure of Jeremiah is almost 
identical in posture with that of the disciple to the right on 
the tympanum (Fig. 8): both have crossed legs, their feet 
are in similar positions; the left hands hold a scroll and a 
book respectively in a fashion very typical of Niccolo. The 
pattern of the folds is the same. In both the left thigh is 
prominently modelled. Yet in the figure of Jeremiah the 


1159-75, etc., up to 1195. See Kehr, of. cit., v, pp. 222 ff. The 
sequence of these privileges and references in them to previous acts 
furnish an important indication as to the date of construction of 
Lombard churches. See also below, notes 79, 84, 87. 

76. See the more detailed analysis of the Ferrara west portal 
given by Robb, of. cit., pp. 394 ff. The only controversial state- 
ment in Mr. Robb’s analysis seems to this writer to be his assump- 
tion that Niccolo’s style at Ferrara is “proto-Gothic.” See below, 
note 77; cf. the analysis of Niccolo’s style by Giglioli, of. cit., pp. 
172 ff., who calls it “pittorico.” He also points to the use of poly- 
chromy in Niccolo’s sculptures at Verona and deduces rightly that 
he must also have used polychromy at Ferrara. See also P. Toesca, 
Storia dell’ arte italiana, Turin, 1927, p. 762, who likewise points 
out the pictorial character of the reliefs and the subtle relief style, 
and T. Krautheimer-Hess, “Nicolaus,” Thieme-Becker, K idnstler- 
lexikon, xxv, Leipzig, 1931, p. 449. 
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plastic form of this leg is really hidden behind the triangular 
folds of the garment; his right leg is completely obscured 
by an arrangement of vertical and oblique folds. In the 
disciple, on the other hand, the thigh is more strongly em- 
phasized; both legs are clearly displayed and differentiated 
and the folds are arranged in such a way as to emphasize 
the limbs underneath. The draperies are much richer; they 
form an almost exuberant design of sharply cut cascades 
with beautiful undulating borders. While the edge of Jere- 
miah’s garment is arranged in somewhat stiff, meander-like 
single or double pleats, on the robe of the disciple double 
and triple folds, swinging independently in soft curves, 
form an animated pattern. The whole figure is more vigor- 
ous, and freer in its movements — one is almost tempted to 
say more “Baroque” — than that of Jeremiah, not to speak 
of the other even more constrained jamb figures of the west 
portal. While slightly less vivacious, the relief of Eve from 
the Porta dei Mesi (Fig. 4) shares with the tympanum 
figures the feeling for plastic volume. 

The question arises as to whether this sequence, which at 
Ferrara leads from the sculptures of the west portal to those 
of the south side, may not throw some light on the still 
questionable development of Niccolo in general. It has been 
assumed that Niccolo’s earliest style in the early twenties of 
the twelfth century was characterized by such bulky fig- 
ures as those at the Porta dello Zodiaco at the Sacra di S. 
Michele, and particularly at the south portal of Piacenza 
Cathedral. The main source of his style was seen in earlier 
Lombard sculptures and in the works at the Porte de 
Miégeville of St. Sernin at Toulouse. According to the 
same thesis this early phase was followed by a more archi- 
tectonic “‘proto-Gothic” style with figures more vertical 
though still plastic, a style which was seen in Ferrara about 
1135. An even more “Gothic” phase, characterized by 
“the increased flatness and linear quality” discerned at S. 
Zeno and at the Cathedral of Verona around 1138 and 
1139, was supposed to mark the end of his career." Yet 


77. I am referring, of course, to Mr. Robb’s aforementioned 
article, op. cit., passim. While agreeing frequently with his analy- 
sis, I disagree in part with his chronology (which at times seems 
too rigidly bound to one specific year, and that even a year re- 
corded only for the start of building activity) and particularly 
with his interpretation of Niccolo’s stylistic development. This 
development from an Early almost pre-Romanesque spatial and 
bulky style to a “proto-Gothic” omits completely Niccolo’s High 
Romanesque features, which in my opinion characterize his expan- 
sive and vivacious style of about 1138-40. While I fully share Mr. 
Robb’s opinion that the block-like, linear works of the west portal 
of Verona Cathedral, especially the sculptures of Niccolo’s later 
school and others in Lombardy which I had previously called 
“Reduktionsstil” (Krautheimer-Hess, “Plastik der Ostlombardei,” 
pp. 284 ff.), have a number of elements in common with the 
sculptures from St. Denis and the Porte Royale at Chartres and 
might be called “Gothic” or “proto-Gothic,” I do not see that Nic- 
colo’s development tends from 1135 on, and uninterruptedly, in 
this direction (the reasons for my opinion, which have been 
strengthened by the discovery of the tympanum of the Porta dei 


this whole chronology would rather seem to be invalidated 
by the relative sequence of styles which we have traced 


from the west portal to the south flank of Ferrara Cathe- 
dral. 


Indeed the new discoveries and observations relating to 
the Ferrara sculptures seem to call for a renewed check on 
the traditional dates for Niccolo’s oeuvre; for it has to be 
remembered that despite the numerous signed works of 
Niccolo” none of his inscriptions contains any date, while, 
on the other hand, the dates given in documentary sources 
refer only to some unspecified building activity on the 
churches decorated by Niccolo. Never have they any direct 
bearing on the sculptures themselves. The only certain 
date is that for the west portal of Ferrara which, since it 
belongs to the earliest parts of the building, must be dated 
1135 or very shortly thereafter. No dates whatever exist 
for the sculptures of the Sacra di S$. Michele.*® While Pia- 
cenza Cathedral was begun in 1122, the date of its south 
portal is very much a matter of contention.*° At S. Zeno in 
Verona an inscription of 1178 on the south wall states 
only that the church was enlarged and renovated forty 
years earlier — again a merely approximate date for Nic- 
colo’s sculptures on the facgade.** The Cathedral of Verona 
is supposed to have been begun in 1139, but this date is ap- 
parently anything but accurate. It is given only in a six- 
teenth-century chronicle.*’ As a matter of fact it has been 
convincingly demonstrated that the Cathedral was begun 


Mesi, are contained within the present paper and do not have to be 
repeated here). In spite of the similarities of Niccolo’s latest known 
work with the sculpture of the fle-de-France, the differences are 
considerable. The small scale and different function within the 
architectural setting of the Lombard works have to be kept in mind: 
the figures at Verona are not integrated with the columns but set 
into niches or attached to pilasters. It is hard to determine whether 
there was any direct contact between the sculptural styles of Lom- 
bardy and the fle-de-France in Niccolo’s lifetime. If it did exist, it 
seems more likely that the sculptures of the fle-de-France, which 
were at least contemporary and at the same time more advanced, 
provided the stimuli for Niccolo’s later style. In later Lombard 
instances, after the middle of the century, the influence of the fle- 
de-France is obvious. See also below, notes 98, 99, 103. 

78. For all these inscriptions see Porter, op. cit., passim. Nic- 
colo’s inscriptions all have a florid and not particularly modest 
language, and all are somewhat similar. For an instance see above, 
note 69. 

79. Robb, of. cit., p. 374, points to the conferring on the abbot 
of the privileges of miter, dalmatic, and sandals by Paschal II in 
1114 as indicating a period of particular importance for the Ab- 
bey, and tries to connect this with the reconstruction of the Church 
and its decoration, which he dates approximately 1120. For all the 
documents referring to the relationship of the Abbey with the 
Curia, see Kehr, Italia Pontificia, vi, 2, pp. 120 ff. Kehr gives the 
bibliography of all other important sources. Special privileges were 
conferred in 1114, 1123, 1134, 1145-53, 1154, ete. 

80. See below, p. 162 and note go. 

81. See Porter, of. cit., 111, pp. 517 ff. 

82. Historia di Alessandro Canobbio intorno la nobilita e I 
antichita di Verona, ms. of 1587-97, Verona, Bibl. Com., no. 1968, 
Storia go, 5, libro sesto. See Porter, of. cit., 111, pp. 466 ff., esp. 
469. 
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as early as 1120 and that parts of this first structure are 
still preserved.** Such an early date would seem to be cor- 
roborated by an uninterrupted series of papal privileges ex- 
tended to the Cathedral from 1121 on.** On the other 
hand the progress of construction seems to have continued 
over a long period: the Church was in use in 1153,°° but a 
consecration took place as late as 1187.°° There is thus a 
rather wide span of time within which to place Niccolo’s 
sculptures. 

This seemingly discouraging state of things does not 
mean that all the traditional dates for Niccolo’s oeuvre are 
necessarily wrong. It means only that they have to be 
checked against the relative chronology of his work, which 
hinges in part on the date of 1135 for the Ferrara west 
portal and on an unspecified but certainly later date for the 
Porta dei Mesi. The date of 1138 for the rebuilding ac- 
tivity at S. Zeno would seem to present a very good ter- 
minus ad quem or post quem for the facade sculptures 
there.*’ Indeed these sculptures are closely linked to the 


83. Arslan, Architettura romanica, pp. 99 ff., dates the structure 
between 1120 and 1140. The early date seems confirmed by a 
comparison of the apse decoration with other Veronese sculptures 
of about 1120. See ibid., passim, and below, pp. 163 f. 

84. See Kehr, Italia Pontificia, vil, 1, pp. 229 ff., esp. pp. 234 
ff., nos. 7, 8, 10, 28. Since the Cathedral had an older predecessor 
on the same spot, a few earlier privileges are recorded. The old 
Church was a “twin Cathedral” called S. Maria et S. Georgius, 
the latter also called S$. Helena sive Georgius; see Kehr, of. cit., 
p- 230, and R. Krautheimer, “Die Doppelkathedrale in Pavia,” in 
R. Salomon, Oficinus de Canistris (Studies of the Warburg Insti- 
tute, 1 A, 1 B), London, 1936, pp. 323 ff., esp. p. 334. The con- 
tinuous series of privileges starts in 1121 with Calixtus II and those 
which followed, issued in 1132 and 1140 by Innocent II and in 
1177 by Alexander III, always refer back to the previous act, or, 
in the instance of the Alexander document to both previous acts. 

85. At that time an inundation is recorded to have reached the 
High Altar. See Porter, of. cét., 111, p. 469. 

86. By Pope Urban III; Kehr, Italia Pontificia, vii, 1, p. 242, 
no. 39. 

87. Furthermore, papal privileges for the Church during the 
twelfth century start with Innocent II in 1138, are repeated in 
1144-45, 1159-81 and continue to 1187; in the last one reference 
is made to the three previous acts. See Kehr, ibid., vil, 1, pp. 270 ff. 
The history of the Church is very complicated. A. Boeckler (Die 
Bronzetiir von S. Zeno [Die frihmittelalterlichen Bromzetiiren, 
111], Marburg, 1931, passim, esp. pp. 54 ff.) argues rightly that 
extensive changes have occurred on the facade. Arslan, of. cit., pp. 
77 ff. and 183 ff., goes even further in proffering the hypothesis 
that a new facade was constructed after the Church had been pro- 
longated toward the west in the latter part of the twelfth century, 
incorporating the older porch and the reliefs by Niccolo and his 
workshop. This hypothesis is based on an analysis of the whole 
structure which is, however, not quite convincing. But there are 
definite proofs that the sculptures of the facade were tampered with, 


‘probably in the later twelfth or early thirteenth century when the 


bronze door was enlarged. The original two-storied porch was 
changed into a one-storied one, parts of the decoration were em- 
ployed underneath the tympanum, and numerous other devices were 
used to raise the sculptural decoration to the height of the remod- 
elled bronze door. Possibly the stories from the life of Theoderic 
and the Arthurian stories (?), now at the bottom of the relief 
cycles at both sides of the portal were put into this position at this 
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later phases of Niccolo’s style at Ferrara, as evidenced in 
the tympanum of the Porta dei-Mesi and the window of the 
south side of the Cathedral. For example the two caryatids 
at the porch of S. Zeno (Fig. 18) present the ornamental 
modification of Niccolo’s style, the stylized treatment of the 
head, the linear and somewhat dry details which mark the 
sculptures of the south window at Ferrara (Fig. 19).** To 
the very same group belong some of the capitals in the nave 
of S. Zeno, notably the one with windblown leaves and 
lions and the one with the four squatting caryatids. 

The reliefs on the facade of §. Zeno, on the other hand 
(the Genesis stories to the right even more than the stories 
from the Infancy of Christ signed by Niccolo’s pupil Gu- 
glielmus [Figs. 10, 9] ), have the same vivaciousness and 
plasticity as those of the Porta dei Mesi tympanum. In 
the Creation of the Animal Kingdom (Fig. 6) the figure 
of the Lord with its powerful, vigorous volume, exhibits a 
contrast of smooth isolated plastic masses and an exuberant 
agglomeration of draperies which resemble the figure and 
drapery style of the disciple on the tympanum from the 
Porta dei Mesi (Fig. 8). As in this figure, the strongly 
emphasized thigh is surrounded by numerous thinly cut 
folds; in other parts the garment dissolves itself into 
forceful cascades of sharply edged draperies which end in a 
swirling meander-like design. Since the sculptures of the 
Ferrara south side are certainly some years later than the 
west portal of about 1135 and since, on the other hand, a 
date of 1138 marked the start of the rebuilding at S. Zeno, 
1140 or thereabouts would seem to be the logical terminus 
ad quem for both these groups. It is to this style of 1140 
rather than to an early phase of Niccolo’s art that the lintel 
of the south portal of Piacenza Cathedral should be 
linked (Fig. 22). While it is not a work of Niccolo or even 
of his workshop proper and while it frequently departs 
from his established repertory it would seem to have been 
done by followers who drew at times on the master’s style 
as of about 1140.°° 


time, although stylistically they belong togethe: ith the other 
sculptures on the facade. A recent book, G. T-. ca, La facctata 
della basilica di S. Zeno, Verona, 1938, which evidently deals with 
the question, has unfortunately not been accessible to me. 

88. Compare also the similar caryatids of the porch of Verona 
Cathedral. 

89. I see nothing of the flatness which Mr. Robb ascribes to 
these sculptures, nor can I discern anything in them that would 
make them more “Gothic” than the Ferrara sculptures (Robb, of. 
cit., p. 409). 

90. Robb, of. cit., pp. 385 ff., has seen in these sculptures an 
early work of Niccolo with bulky figures of an Early or even pre- 
Romanesque character, related to the sculptures of the Porta dello 
Zodiaco of the Sacra di S. Michele, and influenced by sculptures 
from Toulouse, in particular the Porte de Miégeville at St. Sernin. 
He has assumed that here, around 1122, Niccolo got in touch with 
the Wiligelmus tradition since the north portal of Piacenza Cathe- 
dral was executed by a sculptor who doubtless came from Nonan- 
tola (see also Krautheimer-Hess, “Plastik der Ostlombardei,” p. 
273). The present writer had maintained previously that the lintel 
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The decoration of the west portal of Verona Cathedral 
(Fig. 15), while sharing some features of this very char- 
acteristic style of Niccolo and his workshop of about 1140, 


of the south portal was executed by Niccolo between about 1135 
and 1140, that it was stylistically related to the sculptures of S$. Zeno 
and that both the “Nonantola” north portal and the “Niccolo” 
south portal were influenced iconographically by the lintel of the 
Ferrara west portal. 

I would like to rectify this opinion in one point: I no longer be- 
lieve that the south portal of Piacenza is by Niccolo himself, nor 
even by his immediate workshop, but rather by later followers, as 
Toesca (op. cit., p. 887, note 15) previously assumed. I would 
still date it between 1135 and 1140, preferably around 1140. The 
following reasons may be added to those previously advanced. 

Mr. Robb assumed that it was at Piacenza that Niccolo got in 
touch with the Wiligelmus style of ca. 1100, and that it was un- 
likely that such an influence would show in sculptures as late as 
1135-40 (the north portal at Piacenza is obviously somewhat 
earlier than the south portal). If we consider, however, that at 
Ferrara not only the architecture but also some of the jamb figures 
(see below, note 113) show close contacts with Modena about 35 
years after the beginning of Modena Cathedral ; that Nonantola, 21 
years after Modena, preserved its style, and that, after all, Pia- 
cenza did not necessarily have direct contact with Modena, but 
rather with the work at Nonantola of about 1121, this would tend 
to prove that whatever influence from the Wiligelmus school 
reached Piacenza has no bearing on an early date for its sculpture. 

As far as the style of the south portal is concerned, I am sorry 
to say that I do not see any particular resemblance to the sculp- 
tures of the Porte de Miégeville: the long columnar legs, the block- 
like outline, the scanty draperies, the heavy “twin folds” of the fig- 
ures of the Porte de Miégeville seem to me not only different but 
clearly an indication of an earlier date for the French sculptures. 
Furthermore the idea of a “porch” need not derive from there: 
porches of a shallow type were frequent in Veronese architecture of 
about 1120 (see Arslan, of. cit., passim). 1 would still maintain that 
the figures on the Piacenza south portal with their squat proportions 
and their vivacious, rich drapery style are more closely related to 
the sculptures of S. Zeno (and to the Porta dei Mesi tympanum) 
than to any other earlier or later reliefs by Niccolo, despite their 
greater bulkiness and less subtle relief style, which may be due to 
the Nonantola influence. 

Stylistic interpretations being of such a controversial nature, it 
may be useful to consider some other evidence in an effort to de- 
termine the relation of the Piacenza south portal to Niccolo’s 
oeuvre. 

Building at Piacenza Cathedral was begun in 1122 (Robb, Joc. 
cit.), and construction started simultaneously at either end of the 
structure, with a striped marble incrustation. While at the east end 
this incrustation continues all the way up to the top of the main 
apse and appears also in other parts of the building, at the facade 
it stops after two stripes, to be followed by plain ashlar masonry. 
The three portals of the facade belong to this second phase, which 
is later than the construction of the whole eastern part. Thus the 
portals can hardly have been executed at the very beginning of 
building activity in 1122. 

Some further indications as to the date of the south portal are 
given by the small blind arcade which divides the lintel. In com- 
parison with the similar arcades on the lintels of the tympana of 
Ferrara Cathedral (Figs. 3, 5) and S. Zeno, and of the S. Zeno 
porch (Robb, of. cit., figs. 41, 49, 50, 51, 52), the columns of the 
Piacenza arcade show less variety of design: only spiral, octag- 
onal and round columns with interlace appear, none of the 
chevrons, lozenge shapes and flutings, so frequent on the other col- 
umns (for the interlace on columns see below, note 131). While 
one might be inclined to see in these simple patterns proof of an 
early date, such an assumption is made untenable by the capitals of 
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departs from it in a number of respects.** In general ar- 
rangement the portal is almost a replica of the west portal 
at Ferrara Cathedral, with its splayed jambs and inserted 
figures. Stylistically, however, the differences are consider- 
able: the architectural decoration which played such an im- 
portant part at the Ferrara west portal is even more domi- 
nant at the Cathedral of Verona.** Every pilaster and every 
column carries figures or ornament. Even the doorposts, 
plain at Ferrara, have been adorned by finely framed long 
panels. The figures which are inserted into the jambs have 
increased in volume. They are no longer contained within 


the same arcade: both basket capitals and capitals with three large 
acanthus leaves resemble closely capital forms on the lintel and the 
porch of S. Zeno. Likewise the architraves at S$. Zeno show the 
squat arcades of the Piacenza portal: both are different from the 
slender arches used on the Ferrara lintel or, for that matter, on 
Wiligelmus’ west portal at Modena where they frame the prophets. 

The iconography of the Piacenza portal points in the same di- 
rection. Iconographically the north portal conforms to Niccolo’s 
patterns and if they are not influenced by Ferrara, as I assumed 
previously, one would have to believe that other (and perhaps 
earlier) Niccolo series furnished the prototypes. (The Nonantola 
iconography is fundamentally different and one cannot very well 
assume that Niccolo’s iconography would appear for the first time 
here at the north portal where the style is that of Nonantola.) The 
south portal partly reflects Niccolo’s iconography, partly departs 
from it. The program as a whole starts on the north portal with 
the Visitation and ends with the Adoration of the Magi. It con- 
tinues on the south portal with the Presentation in the Temple, the 
Flight into Egypt and the Baptism; then follow three scenes of the 
Temptations of Christ which are unknown elsewhere in Niccolo’s 
oeuvre. It would seem that the episodes had been started on the 
north portal and since only three scenes were left, the Temptations 
had to be added as a stop gap. The looseness of this scheme, spread 
over two portals, contrasts strikingly with the closely knit sequence 
at the Ferrara west portal and it seems rather unlikely that it could 
have been the prototype for Ferrara (cf., however, Robb, loc. cit.). 
Details depart constantly from Niccolo’s known repertory: the de- 
signs of the scenes of the Presentation and of the Baptism are the 
reverse of those in Ferrara and on the left side of the facade of 
S. Zeno (Figs. 5, 9). Joseph, who carries a bundle at Ferrara 
Cathedral and at S. Zeno, goes without one at Piacenza. In the 
Ferrara and Verona reliefs St. Mary and the infant Jesus always 
have a halo; not so in Piacenza. The Baptist at Piacenza wears a 
tunic instead of the fur-edged garment used by Niccolo and his 
workshop in all other representations of the saint. In the Baptism 
at Piacenza Christ is not standing in profile position with crossed 
legs, as he does in Ferrara and Verona. The “teddybear” Satans of 
the Temptations at Piacenza have little in common with the really 
demoniac devils on the tympanum and lintel of S. Zeno. The slim, 
graceful donkey of the Flight into Egypt at S. Zeno and at Fer- 
rara has changed in Piacenza into a plump little horse. 

From this analysis of the architectural decoration and the 
iconography only one conclusion seems possible: the sculptures of 
the Piacenza south portal are related to Niccolo’s oeuvre; yet they 
do not represent a work of his youth and show definite signs of a 
second-hand elaboration on his later style, with frequent departures 
from his iconography and repertory, and a rather poor quality of 
workmanship. 

gt. See the excellent analysis of these sculptures by Robb, of. 
cit., p. 412. Cf. also Krautheimer-Hess, of. cit., pp. 257 ff. 

g2. The single ornaments are richer and more voluminous: the 
lozenge-shaped compartments of some columns are filled with ani- 
mals in addition to the floral motifs of Ferrara and are more 
complicated in design with bands crossing one over the other. 
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the outline of the pilaster, but are pasted against it. Or, if 
they stand within a niche, their full solid mass protrudes 
beyond it. Their limbs are more clearly differentiated; the 
linear quality of the garments is far more strongly em- 
phasized. The folds are more finely cut and follow the 
lines of the body more closely, creating smooth islands in 
parts and gathering in bundles in others. In all this they 
recall the treatment of bodies and draperies on the tym- 
panum of the Porta dei Mesi (Fig. 8) or, for that matter, 
in the Genesis stories from S. Zeno (Fig. 10).°* But they 
lack the freedom of design, the expansiveness and vivacious- 
ness found there. On the contrary, these figures are con- 
fined within rigid though invisible demarcation lines which 
curb their movements. All vertical lines are strongly em- 
phasized; the figures seem to be concentrated within long, 
narrow blocks; their postures are frozen. 

All these elements are indicative of an advanced stage 
and new stylistic principles within Niccolo’s development. 
Indeed the block-like figures and their frozen postures 
mark the beginning of an evolution which around 1150 
and thereafter becomes of the greatest importance not only 
within the late school of Niccolo, but in general within 
Lombard sculpture of the third quarter of the twelfth cen- 
tury.°* Thus, regardless of the dubious traditional date of 
1139 for the beginning of Verona Cathedral, the west 
portal should be dated after S. Zeno and consequently after 
1140. 

While all the sculptures of Ferrara, Verona Cathedral, 
and §. Zeno show the characteristics of Niccolo’s very 
peculiar style, the differences are too manifold to pass un- 
noticed. To a not inconsiderable degree they result from 
the employment of different hands within Niccolo’s work- 
shop. The large enterprises that are associated with his 
name, the decoration of the Cathedrals of Ferrara and 
Verona and of the Church of S. Zeno, were all started 
within the same short period between 1135 and shortly 
after 1140. Since Ferrara and Verona are within easy 
travelling distance the work could have been directed simul- 
taneously by one master, but certainly Niccolo could not 
have executed all the sculptures on the three churches with 
his own hands. Only some of the sculptures keep to the 
truly high standard of the Ferrara tympanum, to wit: the 
architrave and some (by no means all) of the jamb figures 
and all the decorative sculpture of the Ferrara west portal ; 
the tympanum of the Porta dei Mesi; the Creation reliefs 
of S. Zeno and the tympanum Madonna of the west portal 
of Verona Cathedral. All the rest is inferior in quality, 
though in different degrees, and is certainly the product of 
the collaboration of a large number of associates. One 
might almost say that Niccolo’s importance lies largely in 


93- In my previous article (ébid., pp. 257 ff.), I failed to see 
the close connection of the drapery style with that of S. Zeno. 
94. See below, notes 98, 99, 103. 
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the fact that he was the organizer of a large workshop. 
Undoubtedly a less forceful artist than Wiligelmus, his 
older competitor in Lombard sculpture, his influence seems 
to have been much more widely felt. His significance lies 
less in his single figures than in the creation of decorative 
schemes of which the figures form only part. For genera- 
tions to come the splayed portal with columns, decorated 
with his typical ornament, though frequently without fig- 
ure representations, dominated in many parts of Northern 
Italy®® and in some instances perpetuated itself as late as 
the fourteenth century.*° Not only in the neighborhood of 


Verona and Ferrara®’ and in Ancona®® and Ravenna,” 


100 101 


but from Padua to the Abruzzo and to Lower 


95. To enumerate just a few places: Piacenza, $. Antonino; 
Parma, Cathedral; Parma, Baptistery; Fidenza, Cathedral, etc. 

96. E.g., the portal of the atrium of S. Giovanni Evangelista 
at Ravenna (with some older remnants). See C. Ricci, Guida di 
Ravenna, Bologna, n.d. (1923), pp. 1o1 ff. and fig., p. 103. 

97. Sarcophagus of SS. Sergius and Bacchus of 1178, now in the 
Museo Maffei at Verona, from S. Silvestro in Nogara (south of 
Verona) : see S. Maffei, Verona Illustrata, Verona, 1732, 11, p. 
352; the ambo at S. Maria in Carpi: see Porter, of. cit., pl. 43, 2, 
and Krautheimer-Hess, of. cit., fig. 64; the decoration of the clois- 
ter at Pomposa: see M. Salmi, L’Abbazia di Pomposa, Rome, 1936, 
pp. 119 ff., figs. 226—231. 

98. Three statues of Gabriel, John the Baptist and David, now 
in the crypt of the Cathedral: see A. Kingsley Porter, “Il portale 
romanico della cattedrale di Ancona,” Dedalo, vi, 1925, pp. 69 ff. 
Porter assumed that the figures together with one statue, now in 
the museum of Ancona, formed part of the original portal of the 
Cathedral and dates them approximately 1156. Certainly the sculp- 
tures date around or after the middle of the twelfth century. 
Whether they actually came from the Cathedral is, however, doubt- 
ful. They were previously in the courtyard of the Monastery of 
S. Gabriele in S. Bartolomeo: see A. Andreani, “Sculture romaniche 
nella cattedrale di Ancona,” Rassegna Marchigiana, 1, 1922-2}, p. 
277; L. Serra, L’ arte nelle Marche, Rome, 1929, 1, pp. 96, 1393 
and Inventario degli oggetti d’arte d’Italia, vi11, Provincie di An- 
cona e Ascoli Piceno, Rome, 1936, pp. 12 ff. Serra does not believe 
that the sculptures are by a follower of Niccolo, which is, however, 
doubtless the case. 

99. During the restorations at S. Vitale (published by R. Bartoc- 
cini, “Restauri in San Vitale a Ravenna,” Felix Ravenna, N.S., 1, 
fasc. 2, XXXVIII, 1931, pp. 77 ff. and ibid., N.S., 111, fasc. 2, XLI, 
1932, pp. 133 ff.) a figure, attached to a column, was found in the 
excavations of the protiro. This figure, stylistically very close to the 
Ancona sculptures and doubtless by the Niccolo workshop, seems to 
form part of a whole group of similar sculptures in the museum 
of Ravenna. Bartoccini assumes, until counterproof is found, that 
the latter likewise came from S. Vitale. The group in the museum 
consists of seven sculptures, attached to columns and now inserted 
in the wall of the museum courtyard. See $. Muratori, R. Museo 
Nazionale di Ravenna, Rome, 1937, p. 15. The present writer has 
seen the figures frequently and is convinced that they belong to the 
Niccolo school after 1150. See also Porter, “Il portale . . . di 
Ancona,” loc. cit. 

100. See the recent excavations of the west portal of S. Giustina: 
M. Tonzig, “La basilica romanica-gotica di Santa Giustina in 
Padova,” Bolletino del Museo Civico di Padova, N.S., V, 1929, VII, 
1932, esp. pp. 161 ff. In spite of the fact that the portal dates from 
about 1230, the dependency of the decoration on prototypes by 
Niccolo is obvious. 

101. Fossacesia, $. Giovanni in Venere, facade sculptures, about 
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Saxony’ his atelier and his later followers disseminated 
Niccolo’s pattern and style, and the widely divergent pos- 
sibilities which had made their appearance in his work.’ 
While the height as well as the end of Niccolo’s career 
seem fairly well established, his beginnings are rather in the 
dark. Since it is logical to assume that he was a man of some 
reputation when entrusted with the large task of designing 
the decoration (and possibly the architecture) of Ferrara 
Cathedral, the question of what he did prior to 1135 be- 
comes the more important. Of the two sculptural cycles 
which have been ascribed to his early period, the south 
portal at Piacenza and the Sacra di S. Michele sculptures, 
the former has to be eliminated on the grounds given above. 
The Porta dello Zodiaco of the Sacra di $. Michele, how- 
ever, is a different matter. These sculptures, consisting of 
two doorposts and sundry columns with decorated capitals, 
are certainly no longer in their original position’ nor are 
they homogeneous in style and quality.*°° Only the two 
doorposts, one with the signs of the Zodiac and the other 


1230: see Toesca, Storia, p. 846, figs. 575, 576, and E. Bertaux, 
L’art dans l Italie méridionale, Paris, 1905, pp. 589 ff. 

102. Kénigslutter and dependent sculptures: see A. Goldschmidt, 
“Die Bauornamentik in Sachsen im xu Jahrhundert,” Monatshefte 
fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 111, 1910, pp. 299 ff., esp. pp. 308 ff., figs. 
21-34. These sculptures, which include capitals in the interior, the 
exterior decoration of the apse, and a portal with caryatids, are 
very early instances of the diffusion of Niccolo’s art. The church 
was founded by Lothar (see, for example, “Annales Palidenses,” 
Mon. Germ. Hist., Script., xvi, 1859, pp. 48 ff., esp. pp. 79 ff.). 
The decoration was evidently executed after 1136, at which time 
Lothar visited Lombardy (he spent part of the years 1136-37 
there, visited Verona in 1136), and may have brought sculptors 
from the Niccolo school to Ké6nigslutter. The decoration of 
Kdnigslutter is closely related to Niccolo, although its execution is 
dry and of inferior quality. These sculptures have frequently been 
dated later on the assumption that the apse (which shows the Nic- 
colo decoration) is later than the nave of the church. An analysis of 
the structure proves, however, that the opposite was the case. 

103. The more expansive mood of S. Zeno and the Porta dei 
Mesi was retained in the sarcophagus of SS. Sergius and Bacchus, 
at Carpi, and even in the sculptures of S. Giovanni in Venere. The 
block-like attitude of the sculptures of Verona Cathedral becomes 
intensified in the Ancona and Ravenna groups (attached to col- 
umns, not inserted into pilasters), which lead up to such sculptures 
as the prophets now in the nave of Piacenza Cathedral and in the 
museum of Piacenza (Krautheimer-Hess, of. cit., fig. 65) and be- 
yond, to a whole group that becomes important in the third quar- 
ter of the twelfth century: see ibid., pp. 284 ff. 

104. It is Robb’s merit to have brought these sculptures more 
into the limelight and to have published better photographs of them 
than were before available. This writer held previously that they 
were all school works (zbid., p. 258, note 59), but has since be- 
come convinced that some of the sculptures are by Niccolo. Robb 
also thinks that the portal has been tampered with and that the 
sculptures are no longer in their original position (of. cit., p. 381). 
He holds, however, that all show the same style and should be as- 
signed to Niccolo (sbid., pp. 374 ff., figs. 1-17). 

105. The capitals are of different dates and while some may be 
connected with Niccolo’s later workshop, e.g., the Slaughter of 
Abel, others, such as the Samson capital, have no relationship to 
Niccolo. Rather they reveal some indistinct western Lombard fea- 
tures (ibid., figs. 14, 15). 


with representations of the Constellations, are rather closely 
linked to Niccolo’s style. But the two piers are anything 
but alike. The zodiacal signs (e.g., Gemini or Virgo) 
with their large heads and the bundles of “windswept” 
drapery exhibit the familiar style of the established works of 
Niccolo and his workshop between 1135 and 1140.’°° On 
the other hand, the reliefs of the Constellations show com- 
pletely different features. While they undoubtedly reveal 
Niccolo’s style in the facial types, the emphasis given to the 
volume and the movements of the bodies, there are ele- 
ments throughout these sculptures which do not occur in 
his major works. The animals in the relief of Amticanis, 
Canis, Lepus (Fig. 24), for instance, are not arranged 
within their frames with that sureness of composition which 
characterizes Niccolo’s established oeuvre. Rather they re- 
semble earlier Lombard works of art: their elongated forms 
and their acrobatic leaps and bounds recall an initial in a 
manuscript probably from Nonantola of about 1100 (Fig. 
23).'°? Yet these “foreign” elements are not necessarily 
Lombard in origin. Eridanus (Fig. 26), a kneeling figure 
pouring water from a jar, has his hair subdivided by hori- 
zontal ribbons,*** a common Toulousan motif, appearing, 
for example, in the figure of an angel datable about 1096, 
from the ambulatory of St. Sernin.*®® His posture, on the 
other hand, and the draperies of his garment compare with 
reliefs from mid-Byzantine ivory caskets; and the same holds 
true of the centaur in the panel below.”° The Niccolo ele- 
ments appear side by side with others which are easily dis- 
cernible as not fully integrated into his personal style. This 
characteristic of the Constellation reliefs suggests the hand 
of a youthful artist; furthermore while the sculptures have 
a forcefulness and high quality which presuppose a sculptor 
of considerable rank, they show an awkwardness of compo- 
sition which does not occur in Niccolo’s mature oeuvre. 


106. Cf., e.g., the Shepherds in the tympanum of Verona Cathe- 
dral and on the lintel of Ferrara Cathedral. The loosely spread 
locks of the Virgo have a parallel in a small caryatid on the left 
jamb of Verona Cathedral. See Robb, of. cit., figs. 11, 12, 62, and 
our Fig. 5. 

107. St. Augustine’s Civitas Dei, now in the Chester Beatty Col- 
lection: see The Library of Chester Beatty, Catalogue, London, 
1927, I, pp. 141 ff., pl. Lv1 a. Other initials of this manuscript also 
offer parallels to Niccolo’s style. I am grateful to Mr. Hanns 
Swarzenski for having called my attention to this manuscript. 

108. Not visible on the photographs. Eridanus, as is indicated by 
his name, is a boy, not a girl (see, however, Robb, of. cit., p. 
377). 1 wish to thank Mr. Robb for his kindness in lending me the 
photographs of Sacra di S. Michele reliefs which are reproduced 
in Figs. 24 and 26. 

109. Porter, Romanesque Sculpture, 1, pp. 206 ff., 1v, pls. 298, 
299. Cf. also for other similarities with Toulousan sculptures the 
wig-like hair of the figure of “Orion” from the Porta dello Zodiaco 
with the head of Christ from the altar of St. Sernin. Also the gen- 
eral stylistic concept of Toulousan sculptures of about 1100 is in 
part comparable with the Sacra di S. Michele reliefs. For the altar 
see P. Deschamps, “L’autel roman de Saint-Sernin . . .,” Revue 
archéologique, 1923, pp. 240 ff. 

110. See below, note 127. 
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Thus the Constellations would seem to be youthful works 
of Niccolo, possibly from ten to twenty years earlier than 
his first dated sculptures of about 1135. Of the rest of the 
sculptures of the Sacra di S. Michele some were evidently 
finished around 1130 and later by Niccolo and his work- 
shop;*” others have no connection with the master. 

It would thus appear that Niccolo starts out with a plas- 
tic style at the Sacra diS. Michele which contains many un- 
assimilated elements. Subsequently at the Ferrara west 
portal his style shows a tendency toward more subtle detail 
and the building up of the relief on several planes without 
any reduction of plastic qualities. Later a more vivid, expan- 
sive elaboration of this style takes place at S. Zeno and the 
Porta dei Mesi. At the same time, however, and also at S. 
Zeno and on the south side of Ferrara Cathedral,*** tend- 
encies toward stylization make their appearance which, 
together with the new block-like compression of his figures 
at the west portal of Verona Cathedral lead in his school to 
a new style which dominated the third quarter of the 
twelfth century. 

Any explanation of this complex style has to be based on 
an analysis of the background from which Niccolo origi- 
nated. His art is partly rooted in Lombardy. Quite apart 
from such a detail as the resemblance to the manuscript 
from Nonantola, Niccolo’s indebtedness to the older grand 
master of Lombard sculpture, Wiligelmus of Modena, is 
obvious. Some of the jamb figures of the Ferrara west 
portal, notably the prophets Hosea and Daniel (Fig. 12), 
are still very close to the older master: witness the particular 
stylization of their heads with ornamentally curled beards 
and protruding cheekbones, and the highly profiled “‘twin- 
lines” of their draperies."* Some of the rinceaux ornaments 
too are evidently borrowed from Modena;*** so are the 
capitals with intertwined animals and the foliage mask of 
the Ferrara south window (Fig. 19). Niccolo further 
shares with Wiligelmus his indebtedness to the Languedoc. 
But it seems to be beyond doubt that he experienced the 
latter influence at first hand and was actually in Toulouse, 


111. It seems quite likely that Niccolo was twice at the Sacra di S. 
Michele, once after a first trip to Toulouse and once after a sec- 
ond one, shortly before he went to Ferrara in 1135. This would 
explain the difference between the Toulousan models which are re- 
flected in the Constellation reliefs and those used for the zodiacal 
signs and in the Ferrara west portal. It would likewise explain the 
closeness of the zodiacal signs to his work of the middle and late 
thirties. 

112. E.g., in the window; see above, p. 158. 

113. One may compare especially the head of Daniel with the 
figures of God the Father in the mandorla and in the Creation of 
Adam on the Creation reliefs in Modena (Krautheimer-Hess, of. 
cit., fig. 1). The stiff draperies also recall Wiligelmus. On the chest 
of Daniel appear the twin folds, typical of Wiligelmus and of 
other sculptures of about 1100. Perhaps a sculptor from the Mo- 
dena workshop was working under Niccolo on the Ferrara west 
portal. 

114. See Robb, of. cit., p. 39° 
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probably even twice. While the Constellations of the Sacra 
di S. Michele draw to some extent on the Toulousan style 
of about 1100 as instanced in the sculptures of the ambula- 
tory of St. Sernin, subsequent works of Niccolo point to a 
knowledge of later Toulousan production, probably of the 
second quarter of the twelfth century, such as the sculptures 
from the Chapter House of St. Etienne.”*® As a matter of 
fact the jamb figures from the Ferrara west portal have 
been compared so often with the sculptures (of Gislabertus 
and others) from the portal of the Chapter House, that it 
may suffice here to point to such similarities as the way the 
figures are placed in the corners of the pilasters, the particu- 
lar form of the halo which is fused with the corner of the 
pier in which the figures stand and certain mannerisms, 
such as the bony feet. 

Neither these Toulousan elements, however, both early 
and late, nor the Modena elements are sufficient to explain 
Niccolo’s art.**® They do not account for the roundness of 
Niccolo’s figures, their smooth movements, the emphasis on 
drapery as a means for stressing the motion of the figure 
nor the particular drapery style. They do not explain the 
subtle relief style, its composition in different planes. Hints 
to the effect that Niccolo’s work shows Byzantine influ- 
ence have been made before.**” Since not only Italian art of 


115. Porter, Romanesque Sculpture, 1v, figs. 434-443; the fig- 
ures are now in the Musée des Augustins at Toulouse. See also 
H. Rachou, Catalogue des Collections des Sculptures . . ., Tou- 
louse, 1912, nos. 388 a—i; and idem, Pierres Romanes (Musée des 
Augustins, Toulouse), Paris, 1934, pp. 37 ff. Unfortunately no 
date exists for those sculptures. One might deduce such a date from 
their influence on the Ferrara west portal. But one cannot com- 
pletely exclude the possibility that this Toulousan influence was 
caused by some similar but earlier jamb figures, now lost. The 
Chapter House figures show three different styles: one rather early, 
with sharply moulded faces and broad draperies with twin folds; a 
late one which is evident in the two figures (St. Andrew and St. 
Thomas) signed by Gislabertus (Rachou, Catalogue, nos. 388 
g, h), with long parallel cone-shaped legs, numerous finely cut 
folds, slightly schematic but smooth lines and facial types. A third 
group seems to show the influence of this Gislabertus style on the 
earlier style (see the only slightly different opinion of Porter, of. 
cit., 1, pp. 150 ff.). One could, of course, assume that a more ad- 
vanced master, Gislabertus, worked on this portal with the help of 
several more or less old-fashioned collaborators. But what would 
make a dating of the whole portal before 1135 difficult is the 
fact that Gislabertus’ style definitely forms a certain parallel to the 
style of Saint-Denis or the Porte Royale at Chartres. Unless one as- 
sumes that this style formed itself in the south of France earlier 
than in the fle-de-France, one will have difficulties in dating the 
portal before 1135. Therefore the possibility that Niccolo drew on 
a similar though somewhat earlier prototype should not be com- 
pletely disregarded. See also Porter, op. cit., 1, p. 241, note 1 and 
O. Homburger, “Untersuchungen zum Stil der Baseler Gallus- 
pforte,” Medieval Studies in Memory of A. Kingsley Porter, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1939, pp. 537 ff. 

116. For the completely different qualities of Niccolo’s relief 
style as opposed to that of Wiligelmus, see Toesca, Storia, p. 762. 

117. G. Graf Vitzthum and W. F. Volbach, Die Malerei und 
Plastik des Mittelalters in Italien, Potsdam, 1924, p. 84; Gold- 
schmidt, “Bauornamentik,” p. 313; Toesca, of. cit., p. 762, and 
note 14; Krautheimer-Hess, “Plastik der Ostlombardei,” pp. 256 ff. 
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the twelfth century but European art of the entire Middle 
Ages turned for inspiration at different periods and in vary- 
ing degrees to the models of the Eastern Mediterranean," 
it is usually difficult to determine with accuracy the precise 
origin of such “Byzantine” features. Very frequently they 
may be second or third hand adaptations of the original 
Byzantine prototype. At the same time the art which in a 
very summary way is called “Byzantine” had absorbed all 
kinds of different Eastern elements. It was determined by 
metropolitan and provincial centers of quite different char- 
acter, but distinctions are as yet hard to draw. It is for this 
very reason that in the following paragraphs no attempt is 
being made to distinguish between Byzantine and Italo- 
Byzantine works of art.” 

The appearance of certain Byzantine iconographical 
traits in Niccolo’s programs, side by side with others of 
Western European origin, would therefore not be con- 
clusive in itself. Yet some of these traits point to a direct, 
recent contact with the Byzantine world. In the Baptism of 
Christ as pictured both in Niccolo’s Ferrara lintel (Fig. 5) 
and in the relief by his pupil Guglielmus at $. Zeno, Christ 
crosses His legs and is seen almost in profile, while the 
waters of the Jordan mount like a hill about Him (Fig. 9); 
this is a Cappadocian type which is found in Greece (e.g., 
St. Luke in Phocis) from the eleventh century on.’*° St. 
John the Baptist’s fur-edged coat in these scenes and in the 
representations of the Saint in the spandrels of Niccolo’s 
porches seems to be inspired by Byzantine (or Italo-Byzan- 
tine) models; uncommon as a Western type,’ it is of 


118. See also W. Koehler, “Byzantine Art in the West,” Dum- 
barton Oaks Inaugural Lectures, Cambridge, Mass., 1941, pp. 
63 ff. 

119. The question of Byzantine mosaics in Northern Italy has 
recently received new attention in an important article: O. De- 
mus, “Studies among the Torcello Mosaics,” Burlington Magazine, 
LXXXII, 1943, pp. 136 ff., and LXxxIV, 1944, pp. 41 ff. The author 
assumes that Greek workmen worked on the Ursiana mosaic in Ra- 
venna (see below, note 144). It is also his contention that many 
of the features usually attributed to Italo-Byzantine art are really 
due to nineteenth-century restorations. A third and last article on 
the subject has not yet appeared. 

120. E. Diez and O. Demus, Byzantine Mosaics in Greece, Cam- 
bridge, 1931, p. 108, date St. Luke after 998. For the iconography 
see G. Millet, Recherches sur Piconographie de PEvangile . . ., 
Paris, 1916, pp. 178 ff. The crossed legs and profile position are a 
late type of Cappadocian origin. 

121. See Krautheimer-Hess, of. cit., figs. 43, 50. In Western 
ivories the fur-edged coat is unusual, though it does occur. I am 
unable to say whether it is always due to Byzantine influence, al- 
though in some instances this seems to be the case. See for example 
an eleventh-century ivory diptych in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum 
in Berlin (A. Goldschmidt, Elfenbeinskulpturen, 1, p. 28, pl. 
XVII, 52), which according to Goldschmidt shows Byzantine in- 
fluence; and Reiner of Huy’s baptismal font at Liége, where such 
an influence might likewise be assumed. K. H. Usener (“Reiner 
von Huy und seine kiinstlerische Nachfolge,” Marburger Jahrbuch 
fiir Kunstwissenschaft, Vil, 1933, pp. 77 ff.) does not speak of any 
such influence in this particular work, although he assumes it for 
others of this same group. See also A. Kingsley Porter, “Two 


frequent occurrence on mid-Byzantine ivories.’** The Saint 
wears this same coat in the Harrowing of Hell on the Last 
Judgement mosaic of Torcello Cathedral.’** The scroll 
with an inscription referring to the Lamb, which he always 
holds in Niccolo’s representations on the porches, is also an 
Eastern rather than a Western motif: it occurs on a tenth- 
century Byzantine ivory at Liverpool.*** Again, the curved 
body of Christ in the Crucifixion relief at S. Zeno (Fig. 9) 
is one of the earliest instances of the curva bisantina in 
Italy.*** 

Figure and decorative motifs within Niccolo’s repertory 
seem likewise to be inspired in many instances by Byzantine 
art. The immediate sources for them were evidently minor 
objects, especially ivories and textiles. These intermediaries 
evidently transmitted such ancient Eastern animal motifs 
as the winged horse on the Porta dello Zodiaco or the 
winged griffins which are very common in Niccolo’s 


Romanesque Sculptures in France by Italian Masters,” American 
Journal of Archaeology, XXIV, 1920, pp. 121 ff., esp. fig. 11, for 
the holy water basin at Chamaliéres, where St. John appears in such 
a robe. Porter assumed this sculpture to be by Niccolo, made in 
Ferrara and imported into France. 

122. The two Sts. John are frequent among the small medal- 
lions flanking the Hodegetria on Byzantine ivories. In all of them 
the Baptist wears the fur-edged coat. See A. Goldschmidt and 
K. Weitzmann, Die Byzantinischen Elfenbeinskulpturen . os 
Berlin, 1930-34, 1, p. 22, for this motif in reliefs from the 
treasure of the chapel of Aix-la-Chapelle (pl. xivi1, 130), in 
ivories in the Collection Wallerstein-Ottingen, Maihingen (pl. 
XLVIII, 131) and in those of the Provinzialmuseum in Bonn (pl. 
LxI, 182). Both Sts. John appear in full length next to the Ma- 
donna in the mosaic of about 800 at S. Maria in Domnica in Rome, 
the Baptist wearing, however, a regular tunic without fur. They 
also occur in Western mediaeval art, among the sculptures of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Gernrode of definitely Lombard derivation. 

The Baptist alone, full length in the fur-edged coat, stands to 
one side of the Virgin in an ivory of the Dumbarton Oaks Collec- 
tion (see H. Peirce and R. Tyler, “An Ivory of the Tenth Century,” 
Three Byzantine Works of Art, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 11, 1941, 
pp. 11 ff., fig. 1); and as a counterpart to Mary in Deesis repre- 
sentations of the tenth and eleventh centuries on Byzantine ivories: 
Hildesheim, Treasure of Cathedral; Zchinwali (Georgia) ; Lon- 
don, Coll. C. Boradaile; New York, Metropolitan Museum; Liver- 
pool, Free Public Museum; see Goldschmidt-Weitzmann, of. cit., 
Il, pp. 22 and 66 ff.; pls. Lill, 151-154, LVIII, 173. 

123. For the Torcello mosaic see B. Schulz, Die Kirchenbauten 
auf der Insel Torcello, Berlin and Leipzig, 1927, p. 33, pl. 26, and 
especially the second part of the article by O. Demus, Studies 
among the Torcello Mosaics (see note 119). The author proves 
that the Anastasis mosaic is a copy from the time of the restoration 
of 1870. Two remnants of the original mosaic have been preserved 
among the six mosaics at the Museum of Torcello, the head of an 
angel, and a group of heads of men. Other remnants are in the 
Castel Sforzesco at Milan and in the Collection des Objets d’Art 
in the Louvre. The original mosaic is, in Demus’ opinion, of the 
second half of the twelfth century. It was copied in painting, 
destroyed and reset, part of the original material being re-used. 

124. Goldschmidt-Weitzmann, of. cit., 11, pl. x11, 52; Peirce- 
Tyler, of. cit., fig. 6. 

125. E. Sandberg-Vavala, La croce dipinta italiana, Verona, 
1929, pp. 46 ff., 82, mentions this representation as one of the three 
twelfth-century examples of the type. See also chart, p. 388. 
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work,’” though the inscription PEGASUS accompanying 
the winged horse points at the same time to a classical 
Roman prototype. Centaurs like those which appear on the 
Porta dello Zodiaco (Fig. 26) and at S. Zeno (Fig. 10) 
are of even more frequent occurrence on mid-Byzantine 
ivory caskets, and the series of fighting animals which are 
interspersed here and there in Niccolo’s decoration is an 
old motif which may also have been transmitted by these 
caskets.’** The most striking instance of a copy from such 
an ivory casket is a relief incorporated in 1515 into the re- 
constructed pulpit of Ferrara Cathedral (Fig. 25) and now 
in the Museo del Duomo. It is framed by a rinceau and 
shows two men, one carrying a bag(? ), the other armed 
with shield and sword. While, as has been pointed out, the 
types and postures of the figures are copied directly from a 
Byzantine casket, in style the relief is closely connected 
with Niccolo.*** Not only is it similar to such a figure as the 
top one within the rinceaux dividing the S. Zeno Genesis 
reliefs (Fig. 10), but ultimate proof for its connection with 
the Niccolo workshop is found in the fact that a literal copy 
of the figure of the warrior appears within a rinceau to the 
right of the west portal of Verona Cathedral; though in- 
ferior in quality to the Ferrara relief, this copy and the 
whole frieze of which it forms part belong likewise to the 
Niccolo workshop.’*® Prototypes on Byzantine silks may 
explain the representation of two ““Trees of Life” in reliefs 
by the Niccolo workshop in the porch of Verona Cathedral, 
one of which is shown in Figure 17. Rather unusual in 
Western Romanesque sculpture, this motif is very frequent 


126. O. von Falke, Die Kumstgeschichte der Seidenweberei, 
New Edition, Berlin, 1921, passim. For animal decoration in Ro- 
manesque art in general, see R. Bernheimer, Romanische Tierplas- 
tik, Munich, 1931, passim; for the influence of textiles on the 
sculpture of Campania, W. F. Volbach, “Oriental Influences in the 
Animal Sculpture of Campania,” ART BULLETIN, XXIV, 1942, pp. 


172 ff.; E. Male, L’art religieux du XII° siécle en France, Paris, 


1922, pp. 346 ff., stresses the Eastern origin of all these animal mo- 
tifs and holds that Rome and Greece “tiennent si peu de place sur 
nos chapiteaux ou dans le décor de nos portails . . .” (p. 360), an 
opinion which should be investigated afresh; it seems that not only 
in Provence, which Male mentions as the exception, but elsewhere 
as well antique sources had a greater influence in the formation of 
Romanesque art than has sometimes been assumed. 

127. See Goldschmidt-Weitzmann, of. cit., 1, passim. 

128. K Weitzmann, “Abendlandische Kopien byzantinischer 
Rosettenkasten,” Zeitschrift fiir Kumstgeschichte, 11, 1934, pp. 
89 ff., brought out the relief’s character as an immediate copy from 
such a casket, without going into the question of the workshop from 
which it originated. I published the relief previously (Kraut- 
heimer-Hess, “Plastik der Ostlombardei,” fig. 62), dating it after 
1140 without realizing, however, either its Byzantine character or 
the immediate connection with Niccolo. This and another relief of 
slightly different style were incorporated in 1515 into the pulpit 
of Ferrara Cathedral, newly constructed of odd remnants of previ- 
ous pulpits. The arrangement is preserved in a drawing by Niccolo 
Baruffaldi, now at the Museo del Duomo (La cattedrale di Ferrara, 
pl. yxxxvi1). The second relief is likewise in the Museo del 
Duomo. See also Giglioli, “Il Duomo di Ferrara,” pp. 232 ff. 

129. Arslan, Architettura romanica, pl. LXI11, 2. 


in Byzantine art. While most of these Byzantine silks show 
regular trees with numerous branches and leaves, concen- 
tric arrangements also occur as, for instance, in the schema- 
tization of branches and griffins’ wings in a twelfth-century 
silk textile at Siezburg (Fig. 36).**° At the same time such 
a pattern is reminiscent of Early Christian designs of con- 
centric tendrils and birds as they occur on Ravenna sar- 
cophagi (Fig. 35). 

The incidental decoration which enlivens the sculptures 
of Niccolo and his successors is also derived in part from 
mid-Byzantine models. The interlace columns of the small 
arcades of the Piacenza south portal (Fig. 22) are forms 
very common on Byzantine ivories.’** Some of the rinceaux 
used by Niccolo and his workshop as well as the interlace 
(Figs. 24, 26), and many of his “‘quasi-antique” frames, 
the bead and reel motif (Figs. 10, 15), and the waterleaf 
derived from the Lesbian cymation (Figs. 3, 4.) are com- 
mon on Byzantine caskets.**? One should not, however, 
overlook the fact that prior to Niccolo these same motifs had 
already made their way from Byzantine minor arts into 
monumental sculptures of the Veneto-Byzantine area. 
Many of the choir screens of the eleventh century in Tor- 
cello Cathedral and of the gallery screens of St. Mark’s in 
Venice are framed by interlace ornament, or employ cyma- 
tia, rosettes, and bead and reel motifs.*** Thus a connection 
with these Veneto-Byzantine sculptures may also account 
for some of the Byzantine elements within Niccolo’s rep- 
ertory. Still further instances may be cited from his archi- 
tectural decoration: the employment of intarsia decoration 
of black rinceaux on white marble, a very typical Byzantine 
feature which appears, evidently from the tenth or eleventh 
century on, at Pomposa, St. Mark’s,*** the Cathedral of 


130. Robb, “Niccolo,” figs. 57, 58. See Falke, of. cit., figs. 191, 
193, 194, 195 (our Fig. 36). The possibility that the motif reached 
Niccolo by way of monumental Veneto-Byzantine sculptures can- 
not be completely excluded (see below, pp. 172 f.). Cf. also the de- 
sign of the intarsia slabs (second half of twelfth century) in the 
Cathedral of Ascoli Piceno (C. Mariotti, Ascoli Piceno, Bergamo, 
1928, fig. p. 73). For the iconography of this very ancient 
motif see Male, of. cit., pp. 346 ff., and P. Dhorme, “L’arbre de 
vérité et Parbre de vie,” Revue biblique, N.S., 1V, 1907, pp. 271 ff. 

131. Goldschmidt-Weitzmann, of. cit., 11: pl. xxx, 73 b (trip- 
tych, Moscow, Museum of Fine Arts); pl. xLvitl, 133 (Leipzig, 
Stadtbibliothek) ; pl. Lv1, 165 (Crucifixion, Lyon, Coll. Céte). 

132. lbid., passim. 

133. For Torcello see the excellent illustrations in A. Colasanti, 
L’arte Bisantina in Italia, Milan, 1912, pls. 85, 86; for Venice: 
F, Ongania (C. Boito), La Basilica di San Marco, Venice, 1881- 
88, passim. It would seem indubitable that these screens reflect in 
part the decorative vocabulary of Byzantine ivories: some of the 
Torcello screens show the continuous borders of rosettes so famil- 
iar on ivory caskets (Colasanti, of. cit., pl. 86) and these same 
rosettes have been preserved among the fragments of decorative 
sculptures at St. Mark’s (Ongania, of. cit., X11, no. 73). 

134. In Greece it is found at Daphni: see Salmi, Abbazia di 
Pomposa, pp. 113 ff. and note 58. Salmi points out that this tech- 
nique appears at Pisa, Pistoia, Ancona, Ascoli Piceno, Bari, etc. 
One might add that it occurs also in Antelami’s pulpit in Parma 
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Fic. 28. Ravenna, Palazzo Archivescovile: Mosaic 
from Basilica Ursiana, Detail 
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Fic. 32. Venice, St. Mark’s: Capital of Nave 
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Murano, S. Sophia in Padua and SS. Vittore e Corona at 
Feltre’®® is found on capitals close to Niccolo’s workshop in 
the twelfth-century “crypt” which flanks the Cathedral of 
Verona.*** There can thus be no doubt of a parallel with 
Veneto-Byzantine art at least in the realm of architectural 
decoration. 

As far as Niccolo’s figure style is concerned, the con- 
nection with Byzantine prototypes is slightly less definite. 
Yet one can find some of his most characteristic features 
here and there in mid-Byzantine art. The particular em- 
phasis given in all his figures to the volume and the motion 
of solid bodies underneath thin garments may be compared 
with almost any figure in Byzantine manuscripts or on 
Byzantine ivories. The posture and the modelling of the 
thighs and draperies of the crouching figure of Eridanus 
on the Porta dello Zodiaco (Fig. 26) recall such figures as 
the warrior on the right small side of the Cividale ivory 
casket.*** The crossed legs and very light steps of the 
disciple from the Porta dei Mesi (Fig. 8) occur time and 
again in miniatures of the tenth and eleventh centuries. De- 
tails such as the muscles traced by lines (S. Zeno, Creation 
reliefs, Fig. 10, and most other Niccolo figures) or the 
emphasis given to the knees by surrounding folds of the 
garment (Porta dei Mesi, tympanum angel, Fig. 8; relief 
of Eve, Fig. 4; Piacenza south portal, Fig. 22) are well 
known from Byzantine illumination. Especially in later 
eleventh and early twelfth-century manuscripts, for in- 


138 


stance in the illustrated Octateuchs,*** the resemblance to 


Niccolo’s style becomes striking. A figure of Moses cross- 
ing the Red Sea, for example (Fig. 7), shows numerous 
characteristics which also appear in Niccolo’s style (Figs. 
6, 8): the thigh surrounded by linear folds which form 
smooth islands, the draperies gathered into sharp-edged 


and likewise in France, at St. Guilhem-le-Désert and among the 
decorations of Vienne and Lyon Cathedrals; cf. R. Hamann, “Der 
Schrein des Heiligen Aegidius,” Marburger Jahrbuch fiir Kunst- 
wissenschaft, Vi, 1931, pp. 114 ff., esp. p. 123. 

135. Arslan, of. cit., p. 112; Toesca, Storia, p. 647, fig. 427, 
III, 

136. Arslan, of. cit., pp. 111 ff., pls. LXXVI, LXXVII, 1. 

137. For the position of the figure on this casket see Gold- 
schmidt-Weitzmann, of. cit., 1, pl. x1v d. The figure is not really 
kneeling since one leg only is bent, the other one stretched out. 
For the treatment of the draperies, cf. the seated Eve on some of 
the Adam and Eve caskets, e.g., in the Cleveland Museum (ibdid., 
pl. xLviil, 67 e) or the Hermitage, Leningrad (ibid., pl. xLrx, 
68 d). 

138. Six illustrated Octateuch mss, have been preserved (one of 
them from Smyrna was destroyed recently). For the older bibli- 
ography see A. Mun6z, “Alcune osservazioni intorno al Rotulo di 
Giosué e agli Ottateuchi illustrati,’ Byzantion, 1, 1924, pp. 475 
ff.; C. R. Morey, Medieval Art, New York, 1942, pp. 156 ff.; 
J. Ebersolt, La miniature Byzantine, Paris and Brussels, 1926, pp. 
31 ff. For the Octateuch in the Library of the Seraglio, see T. 
Ouspensky, L’Octateuch de la Bibliothéque du Sérail & Constanti- 
nople, Sofia, 1907 (publ. of the Russian Archaeological Institute in 
Constantinople, in Russian) ; for illustrations see Album, passim, 
and our Fig. 7. 
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cascades forming meander-like patterns. The gracious way 
of walking, the whole smoothness of movement, the natu- 
ralistic conception of body and motion which distinguishes 
Niccolo’s sculptures, seem to be derived from such Byzan- 
tine creations. With all the caution warranted by the com- 
plexity of the relationship and without neglecting the differ- 
ences, it seems safe to say that just those elements which 
divide Niccolo’s art from other Lombard or Toulousan 
sculptures and in particular from the portal from St. Etienne 
in Toulouse are inherent in these Byzantine illuminated 
manuscripts. At the same time, however, the differences 
must be noted: Niccolo’s figures have a greater compact- 
ness, they are more squat in proportion, the draperies are 
slightly more linear, less pictorial. In this they resemble 
other provincial adaptations of Byzantine models such as 
certain miniatures of South Italian Exultet Rolls.** 

Niccolo’s relief style can also be explained in part from 
contacts with such sources: the introduction of different 
levels, the subtle transitions, the almost pictorial effects of 
his reliefs suggest an inspiration from illuminated manu- 
scripts.'*° In order to represent multitudes he sets one row 
of people behind another and by exposing parts of heads or 
hands in the background, he even succeeds in creating some 
kind of spatial illusion. A comparison of the Guglielmus 
relief of the Betrayal of Christ on S. Zeno (Fig. 9) with a 
similar Betrayal scene from a South Italian Exultet Roll*** 
is particularly revealing in this connection. Besides the 
striking yesemblance in the general iconography — the 
position of Christ and Judas, of Malchus and Peter, and 
the facial types, especially those of the villains — there is 
complete identity in the organization on different planes 
and the allusion to depth by exhibiting only parts of the 
background objects.*** 

Considering that both Ferrara and Verona were after all 
adjacent to and closely connected with such centers of 
Byzantine influence as Venice and Ravenna, Niccolo’s in- 
timate knowledge of Byzantine art is not surprising. Un- 
fortunately the art of these centers in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries has not been investigated adequately 


139. See for example the Bari Benedictional of the eleventh 
century (M. Avery, The Exultet Rolls of South Italy, Princeton, 
1936, 11, pls. x1I—xv1) where the angular linear folds recall those 
of the Virgin of the tympanum of Verona Cathedral (Krautheimer- 
Hess, of. cit., fig. 31). Cf. also for the draperies, way of walking, 
etc., the Red Sea representation on the Exultet Roll, Brit. Mus., 
Add. Ms. 30337 (Avery, of. cit., pls. XLIII-L1, esp. XLv1I1). For the 
different degrees of “Byzantinism” in the Exultet Rolls, see Ber- 
taux, Art dans D’Italie, pp. 213 ff. 

140. Cf. also Toesca, of. cit., pp. 762 ff. 

141. See the Exultet Roll from Fondi, Paris, Bibl. Nat., Nouv. 
Acq. lat. 710, of about 1000 (partly retraced) (Avery, of. cit., 
pp. 23 ff., pls. LXXII—-Lxxx, esp. LXXvi). 

142. Cf. also the similar composition of the reliefs with soldiers 
on the S. Zeno tympanum (Krautheimer-Hess, of. cit., figs. 36, 
38) and of scenes from the Seraglio Octateuch, fol. 483r and fol. 
486v (Ouspensky, of. cit., pl. xxxvi). 
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enough to provide a solid starting point for any such discus- 
sion. Yet some points are quite obvious: the similarity of 
Niccolo’s decoration to Veneto-Byzantine ornamental 
sculptures (which in turn drew on Byzantine minor arts) 
has been mentioned. His figure style also finds parallels in 
this artistic sphere. The early mosaics of St. Mark’s are 
only comparable in a very general way,'** but the large- 
scale mosaic which was created in 1112 in the Basilica 
Ursiana at Ravenna shows interesting similarities. From 
the few preserved remnants it becomes evident that Nic- 
colo’s facial types were rather close to those of the Ursiana 
mosaic.'** One may compare the older male types of Nic- 
colo, for example the Baptist in the Baptism of Christ on the 
Ferrara lintel (Figs. 5, 27) with the head of a soldier from 
the Ravenna mosaic (Fig. 28). It shows the same hori- 
zontally waved and neatly parted hair, carried back behind 
the ears, the identical three-quarter profile, the soft beard 
and moustache. Even the linear treatment of the beard is 
extremely close. Only the design of the mouth is different: 
on the mosaic it is turned up at both ends while it slopes 
down in the Niccolo figure. 

- Niccolo’s indebtedness to the mid-Byzantine minor arts 
as well as his relation to the art of the eleventh and early 
twelfth centuries in the Adriatic region can give at least a 
partial explanation of his complex style; yet this alone is not 
sufficient. Antique reminiscences are abundant in his sculp- 
tures, and while this contact with the antique world may be 
explained frequently in terms of the remnants of antiquity 
preserved in his mid-Byzantine prototypes, just as often he 
dispenses with his Byzantine intermediaries. This is the case 
with certain elements in his architectural decoration. His 
rosettes (Fig. 19) are set into squares as in Roman orna- 
ment and contrast with the continuous bands of rosettes on 
Byzantine ivories or the Torcello screens. Certain of his 
acanthus rinceaux and his Composite and Corinthian capi- 


tals'*® are not explainable without immediate Roman pro- 


143. O. Demus (Die Mosaiken von S. Marco in Venedig, 1100- 
1300, Vienna, 1935, pp. 11 ff.) assumes that only the mosaics of 
the main apse and those in the niches of the main portal date from 
about 1120, while all the rest are later. 

144. C. Ricci, Monumenti: tavole storiche dei musaici di Ra- 
venna, Rome, 1930-37, fasc. vill, 4, pp. 3 ff. This mosaic was 
added in 1112 (as proved by its inscription) to the older apse of 
the church, It has long since been destroyed but its original design 
as well as all the relevant inscriptions have been preserved in older 
descriptions and reproductions. See for example Hieronymus Ru- 
beus (Girolamo Rossi), Historiarum Ravennatum Lib. V in Thesau- 
rus Antiquitatum et Historiarum Italiae, vit, 1, Leyden, 1722, p. 
304; Girolamo Fabri, Le sacre memorie di Ravenna antica, Venice, 
1664, pp. 2 ff., and the print by Gianfrancesco Buonamico, the ar- 
chitect of the eighteenth-century restoration of the basilica. Six 
remnants of the mosaic are preserved in the Sala Lapidaria of the 
Episcopal Palace at Ravenna. See also G. Gerola, “Il mosaico absi- 
dale della Ursiana,” Felix Ravenna, fasc. v, 1912, pp. 177 ff., and 
G. Galassi, “La cosidetta decadenza nell’ arte musiva ravennate,” 
ibid., fasc. XVI, 1914, pls. 48, 49. 

145. Cf. the rinceau to the right of the S$. Zeno main portal 


totypes. In some instances, in fact, a tentative identification 
of the prototype can be attempted: the rosettes and a can- 
delabrum rinceau which he uses several times among the 
reliefs of S. Zeno (Fig. 9) as well as on the portal of Verona 
Cathedral (Fig. 15) are evidently copies of ornaments 
from the Arch of the Gavii at Verona.**® 

It is evident that Niccolo shares this tendency to draw on 
antique prototypes with a great many of his contemporaries 
in Italy as well as in Burgundy and southern France. Prior 
to his activity and in his neighborhood, at Modena, Wiligel- 
mus occasionally used Roman rinceaux, and copied other 
motifs from Roman sarcophagi.**’ Within Wiligelmus’ 
oeuvre, however, such antique forms are much less prepon- 
derant; furthermore Niccolo’s rich antique vocabulary has 
at times a very specific coloring. For his interest in antique 
prototypes was not limited to Roman works of art in the 
proper sense; it extended to Early Christian models as well 
and it stands to reason that these had equal favor in his eyes. 
The appearance of capitals with windblown leaves on the 
half columns of the south side of Ferrara Cathedral, on a 
column of the upper loggia of the Ferrara west porch,** in 
the Guglielmus reliefs at S. Zeno (Fig. 9)*** and, with the 


addition of lions, among the capitals in the interior of S. 


150 


Zeno’”” presupposes direct contact with the Early Christian 


art of the Eastern Mediterranean, including the Adriatic 
coast, of which area this form is so typical.'** The capital 


(Fig. 10) which is clearly derived from a very common Roman 
acanthus ornament. For the rosettes cf. the decoration of all of 
Niccolo’s porches and the Ferrara south window (Fig. 19). The 
most classical examples of Composite capitals within Niccolo’s 
workshop are those on the left pier of the Guglielmus reliefs at 
S. Zeno; the Corinthian capitals on the central pilasters of the re- 
liefs on both sides of the main portal of S. Zeno and underneath 
the caryatids of the porch are also quite correct copies from the 
antique. 

146. See P. Marconi, Verona romanica, Verona, 1937, pp. 95 ff., 
figs. 43, 44, 46; rosettes within squares appear on the ceiling of 
the Arch (ibid., fig. 48). 

147. See G. Bertoni, Atlante storico-artistico del Duomo di Mo- 
dena, Modena, 1921, passim. For the putto with a torch, copied 
from Roman sarcophagi, see Krautheimer-Hess, “Plastik der Ost- 
lombardei,” fig. 6. 

148. See La cattedrale di Ferrara, pls. Lvi (lower right figure), 
LXvI (bottom figure). The original columns of the loggia were also 
found during the recent restorations; see ibid., pl. XxxviI, and 
Giglioli, op. cit., pp. 165 ff. 

149. In the Adoration of the Magi. 

150. Arslan, of. cit., pl. CXVI, 2. 

151. See R. Kautzsch, Kapitellstudien, Beitrage zu einer Ge- 
schichte des spatantiken Kapitells im Osten (Studien zur spatan- 
tiken Kunstgeschichte, 1x), Berlin and Leipzig, 1936, pp. 140 ff., 
pls. 28, 29. The type was also frequent in Ravenna: see for ex- 
ample the capitals of $. Andrea dei Goti, re-used in a structure on 
the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele, and those of the nave of S. Apolli- 
nare in Classe (Colasanti, of. cit., pls. 47, 50). It is likewise fre- 
quent among the numerous Early Christian capitals used on the 
exterior of St. Mark’s. Since it may be, however, that most of the 
St. Mark’s spoils were not brought there until the thirteenth cen- 
tury (a fact that is usually assumed although the possibility that 
Early Christian capitals already existed on the spot at an earlier 
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with a V-line in the center, which is represented twice on 
the lintel of the Ferrara west portal (Fig. 5) must be a 
somewhat loose copy from so-called “lyre” capitals of about 
500.*** In the Early Christian sarcophagi of Ravenna, Nic- 
colo would find prototypes for some of the ornaments he so 
lavishly distributed over his portals: the chevroned columns, 
the laurel ornaments which frame his tympana and the dry- 
cut “Lesbian cymation” which seems to be his particular 
favorite.*°* 

Possibly even some of Niccolo’s iconographic types were 
directly inspired from the early art of Ravenna. The repre- 
sentation of Psalm xc which fills the tympanum of the 
Porta dei Mesi (Fig. 8) was, as has been pointed out, not at 
all frequent in Italy. Of course, there is a strong chance 
that he followed in this theme some Western European 
prototype, but there is an equally strong possibility that he 
got his inspiration in Ravenna, where Christ Treading 
upon the Beasts had frequently been represented in the Early 
Christian period. The subject occurs in the Baptistery of the 
Orthodox as a small stucco relief ;** in the chapel of Petrus 
II in the Palazzo Archivescovile as a large-scale mosaic; *** 
in the mosaics of $. Apollinare Nuovo in the lunette of the 
city gate of Ravenna next to the Palatium;*** and, with 
Christ seated instead of standing, on the sarcophagus of the 
Prophet Eliseus at $. Francesco.*** The frequency of this 
theme in Ravenna and its appearance at times even in very 
small scale indicate that it must have been a particular favor- 
ite among the themes represented in that city. 

All this seems to point to an intimate acquaintance of 
Niccolo with the Early Christian art of Ravenna;*® yet 
even if this could be proved, it would not be the whole story. 
For the tendency to draw on Early Christian prototypes is 
neither limited to Niccolo nor necessarily linked to influ- 
ences from Ravenna only. Early Christian models are 


period, perhaps imported from Aquileia or Torcello, cannot be 
excluded), the Early Christian capitals at St. Mark’s are not taken 
into consideration in this study. 

152. Between the scenes of the Flight into Egypt and the Bap- 
tism and to the right of the Baptism. For the Early Christian type 
of so-called “Leder” or “Leier” capitals with V-line, see 
Kautzsch, op. cit., passim, esp. pl. 14, no. 195; and in Ravenna, 
the capitals of the nave of S. Apollinare Nuovo: Colasanti, of. 
cit., pl. 47. Such capitals are also preserved close to Ferrara, at 
Pomposa, and were already there in the twelfth century. They may 
have been imported in the eighth or ninth century from Ravenna. 
See Salmi, of. cit., figs. 34, 35, 37, and pp. 26 ff. 

153. The waterleaf decoration, derived from a Lesbian cyma- 
tion appears frequently and in similar execution at Ravenna. See 
H. Diitschke, Ravennatische Studien, Leipzig, 1909, passim. Cf. 
also Roman cymatia from the Arch of Jupiter Ammon in Verona 
(Marconi, of. cit., fig. 27). 

154. See G. Galassi, Roma o Bisanzio, Rome, 1930, fig. 8. 

155. The lower part of the mosaic has been completely restored, 
but on a sound basis, since the tail of the lion was still preserved. 
For the correct reconstruction see Ricci, Monumenti, v, pl. Xxxv. 

156. Galassi, of. cit., figs. 5 and 29. 

157. Diitschke, of. cit., p. 59, figs. 25 a-d. 

158. See also above, note 99. 


occasionally found in the very region of Niccolo’s main ac- 
tivity: Ravennate sarcophagi have survived in Ferrara to 
this day;*°* likewise in Verona Early Christian monuments 
are preserved.**° Throughout the generation preceding 
Niccolo’s activity these remnants had influenced to some 
degree the formation of Romanesque art in Verona. One of 
the most curious adaptations of an Early Christian capital is 
found at S. Pietro in Villanova, not far from Verona — a 
“fold” capital, which is a Romanesque derivation of the 
well-known sixth-century type (Fig. 30).’** Other capitals 
in or near Verona, at §. Giovanni in Valle, at S. Pietro in 
Villanova, and the one from the Niccolo workshop in the 
crypt of the Cathedral*®” 
dosian”’ types with half figures of animals protruding above 


are copied from two-zone “Theo- 


acanthus leaves.*®* Once in the capitals of the upper porch on 


the south portal of Verona Cathedral’ the composition has 


159. An Early Christian sarcophagus of the Ravenna type is pre- 
served in the atrium of the Cathedral (La cattedrale di Ferrara, 
pl. Lxxv, upper figure); several others at S. Francesco (Galassi, 
op. cit., figs. 26, 27). 

160. The original twin Cathedral was an important Early 
Christian structure (see above, note 84). Early Christian capitals 
are preserved, for instance, in S. Giovanni in Fonte (Arslan, 
Architettura romanica, pl. Lil, 2) and S. Benedetto, near S. Zeno 
(ibid., pl. cxxvil, 1). 

161. Arslan, of. cit., pl. xc. For Early Christian prototypes 
cf. for example the capitals of H. Sergios and Bacchos at Istan- 
bul (Kautzsch, of. cit., pl. 37, nos. 591, 597) or those from the gal- 
lery of S. Vitale in Ravenna (Colasanti, L’arte Bisantina, pl. 48). 
The twelfth-century capital in S. Pietro in Villanova is a curious 
transformation of this form. The acanthus decoration in an all- 
over pattern is different from the more varied decoration of the 
Early Christian prototypes mentioned. Nevertheless this very typi- 
cal acanthus pattern is also Early Christian: cf. for example the 
capitals of the corner rooms of the gallery of H. Sophia (Kautzsch, 
op. cit., pl. 39, no. 645) and a frieze in the Aladjaklisse in Asia 
Minor (H. Rott, Kleinasiatische Denkmdler . . . [Studien iiber 
Christliche Denkmdaler, v-v1], Leipzig, 1908, p. 322, fig. 120). It 
should be noted, however, that similar acanthus leaves appear in 
eleventh-century sculpture in Venice, on frames and capitals (cf. 
Ongania, Basilica di S. Marco, x11, nos. 49, 50, Z 39). 

162. Arslan, of. cit., pls. XXXVIII-XL, LXXVI, XCIV; see above, 
note 136. 

163. Kautzsch, of. cit., pp. 152 ff., pls. 30, 31. The type was 
also frequent along the Adriatic coast, e.g., in Parenzo, Grado, 
Ravenna, S. Apollinare in Classe (Kautzsch, of. cit., p. 157) and 
especially all the former capitals of the Ursiana: see C. Ricci, 
“L’antico duomo di Ravenna,” Felix Ravenna, N.S., 11, fasc. 1, 
XXXVII, 1931, pp. 7 ff. For the origin and development of the 
type see, however, Kautzsch, Joc. cit. In Romanesque architecture 
such capitals are very unusual, but heads of animals arranged in the 
corners are very frequent; they also appear in Niccolo’s repertory: 
S. Zeno, interior; Ferrara, north and south aisles, exterior; Fer- 
rara west portal. 

164. Arslan, of. cit., pls. LXx11, Lxx111. The date of this portal 
has been very much debated. Contrary to my previous opinion 
(Krautheimer-Hess, of. cit., p. 263) I am now convinced that it 
is not by a follower of Niccolo but previous to him, as has been 
pointed out by G. de Francovich, “La corrente Comasca nella scul- 
tura romanica europea, 1,” Rivista del R. Istituto d’archeologia e 
storia dell arte, v, fasc. 3, 1936, pp. 267 ff. Francovich rightly 
compares the portal with an arch by master Pellegrino (now in 
the Museo Civico of Verona) but fails to recognize the Byzantine 
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been enriched by the addition of figures, Gabriel and the 
Annunciate Virgin, each standing on the overlapping leaves 
in the center of a capital flanked by half figures of animals 
and monsters. Despite the difference in proportion the 
Gabriel capital (Fig. 31) recalls the composition of an 
Early Christian capital in the Ottoman Museum, likewise 
with animals in the corners and an angel standing in the 
center (Fig. 29).’*° The style of the figures at Verona 
shows a mixture of Byzantine and current European 
trends, thus constituting a close but evidently earlier paral- 
lel to Niccolo’s art. Likewise the main apse of Verona Ca- 


‘thedral, dating from about 1120,**° has a decoration of 


rinceaux, tongue motifs, dentils and the like on frieze and 
cornice, derived from Early Christian and late antique 
models and forecasting Niccolo’s work. This apse is articu- 
lated by oblong pilasters, quite similar to the pilaster deco- 
ration of the facade of S$. Zeno: the two-zone capitals on 
some of them form part of the Veronese revival of this 
Early Christian type; the Corinthian capitals on other 
pilasters are in turn very similar to those used by Niccolo on 
the facade of S. Zeno (Figs. 9, 10). 

Yet this whole “Renaissance” movement at Verona is a 
mere reflection of a revival of Early Christian and classical 
decoration which characterizes the Byzantine art of Venice 
and its neighborhood at the close of the eleventh and the be- 
ginning of the twelfth centuries. Indeed in the manifesta- 
tions of this art in Venice Early Christian models seem to 
prevail over the more classical patterns. 

Much of the sculptural decoration of St. Mark’s in 
Venice is undoubtedly of the thirteenth century; other parts 
are genuinely Early Christian spoils.**’ Yet a multitude of 
capitals, screens, and other ornamental sculptures were 
evidently executed in the later part of the eleventh century. 
They include the decoration of the tombs of the Doge 
Vitale Falier ($1096) and of Felicita, wife of the Doge 
Vitale Michiel ({1101), a number of capitals in the pres- 
bytery and the nave, large sections of the gallery screens,*** 
some capitals and niches of the narthex*®’ and the exterior 
decoration of the crypt.’"® The choir screens at Torcello 
belong in this same group.*"* The date of these sculptures 


traits in the figure representation or the Early Christian type of the 
capitals (figs. 7-9 and pl. 11). See also Arslan, of. cit., pp. 110 ff., 
who dates the portal 1120-30. It shows signs of rearrangement but 
no later sculptures. 

165. Room 19, nos. 3902, 3903 (see Kautzsch, of. cit., p. 155) ; 
not in the catalogue of the Museum. 

166. Cf. Arslan (0. cit., pp. 99 ff., 108, pls. Lxv, Lxv1) who 
thinks the cornice shows Mussulman and Venetian influence. It 
seems, however, that it is rather the common late antique heritage 
which may suggest a comparison with Mussulman instances. 

167. Ongania, op. cit., passim. 

, 168. Ibid., X, nos. M14, 15, 16 (figure to right), N24; XI, no. 

169. Ibid., 1x, nos. C2, B4, C3, C4. 

170. Ibid., X, nos. R2, 3, 43; XU, no. Za8. 

171. Colasanti, of. cit., pls. 85, 86. 


can be at least approximately established from the year 
1063, which marks the beginning of the rebuilding of St. 
Mark’s, and from the obituary inscriptions on the Vitale 
and Felicita tombs, 1096 and 1101 respectively.’** This 
whole group of sculptures forms an interdependent unit. 
However, while workmanship, details, and general tenor 
are identical, wide variations exist within the group as to 
iconographical patterns, general composition, and the type 
of foliage. This is evidently due to the influence of different 
prototypes, largely Early Christian with varying degrees of 
classical flavor, but also, undoubtedly, Roman models 
proper. All these revivals of the past stand side by side 
against a background saturated with Byzantine ele- 
ments.*** Obviously the resemblance is rarely so close as to 
suggest the dependence of a specific copy on a specific 
model. Rather the eleventh-century workshop appears to 
have selected motifs from various prototypes. While, for 
instance, the St. Mark’s gallery screen with peacocks’™ 
resembles closely in its general layout the sixth-century 


screen with similar peacocks at $. Apollinare Nuovo in 


175 


Ravenna,'*® its acanthus foliage is more reminiscent of an- 


tiquity proper. Other choir screens show a mixture of Early 
Christian and Byzantine designs.’ The lower reliefs of 


172. For the date of St. Mark’s and its sculptures see the older 
opinion of R, Cattaneo, “La Basilica di San Marco,” in Ongania, 
op. cit., text, pp. 153 ff., who dated the main parts of the present 
structure in the tenth century. It is now fairly well established that 
the building im situ was started in 1063. Cf. also Toesca, Storia, 
pp. 535 ff., and L. Marangoni, L’architetto ignoto di S. Marco, 
Venice, 1933, passim (there also the complete older bibliography). 
With the shifting of the date for the structure, the group of sculp- 
tures already recognized as a unit by Cattaneo and connected with 
the erection of the present church necessarily has to be dated into 
the late eleventh century. The date of the Vitale and Felicita tombs 
becomes confirmed also by the paleography of the inscriptions on 
the tombs (see R. Pradelli, “Delle forme della scrittura,” in On- 
gania, op. cit., text, pp. 443 ff.). For illustrations of the tombs see 
Ongania, of. cit., VII, no. 172; IX, nos. B7, B8, C7, C8. For the 
restorations of the tombs in 1885 see F. Berchet, “Restauri moderni” 
in Ongania, text, pp. 431 ff., and Cattaneo, of. cit., p. 167. 

173. Within the group several trends can be clearly distin- 
guished: a “classical” group with acanthus leaves and flowers on 
the lower slabs of the Felicita tomb finds exact counterparts in some 
screens (Ongania, of. cit., x, nos. M14, Pro) and in the exterior 
decoration of the crypt; another group with heavy vine leaves in- 
cludes the screens with the lion head or cantharus in the center 
(ibid., x1, no. U18) and is related to the upper reliefs of the Fe- 
licita tomb (see below, note 180). However, even apparently dif- 
ferent sculptures have always some elements in common: the bead 
and reel motif and the classical acanthus decoration appear side by 
side with the heavy vine leaves on the capitals of the narthex; the 
screen with flat sharp acanthus and lions (ibid., x, no. N26) ex- 
hibits some heavy vine leaves of the type of relief in the example, 
ibid., X1, no. U18. Such cross relation leaves hardly any doubt as 
to the interdependence of all these sculptures. See also Salmi, 4b- 
bazia di Pomposa, pp. 105 ff., and Cattaneo, of. cit., passim. 

174. Ongania, of. cit., x, no. M14. 

175. In the Cappella delle Reliquie; see Colasanti, of. cit., pl. 
67, upper part. 

176. For Byzantine prototypes see the earlier screens in St. 
Mark’s, Ongania, op. cit., VII, nos. 196, 198. 
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the tomb of Felicita appear to have incorporated elements 
from different models into a beautiful new design (Fig. 
33). In a very general way their pattern reflects Early 
Christian decorations with tendrils and confronting doves 
(Fig. 34). The relationship of the-Felicita slabs to twelfth- 
century Byzantine silks is, however, much closer, as is 
proved by a comparison with such examples as those at 
Siegburg (Fig. 36) and Brauweiler.*"* The general ar- 
rangement of the composition in Venice with four animals 
on both sides of a stem rising from a large leaf at the base 
is similar to that of the Siegburg textile; the delicacy of 
the foliage resembles that of the Brauweiler silk. Beyond 
these similarities, however, the Venetian sculpture shows 
stylistic qualities which differ from those of both the Early 
Christian and the Byzantine examples. The elegance of the 
design of the thin, curved tendrils, the acanthus leaves, and 
particularly the large acanthus flowers represented with 
open leaves or half-closed, their grains of pollen showing, 
are clearly reminiscent of classical Roman prototypes.’*® 

This blend of Early Christian, Byzantine, and classical 
motifs is not typical for all the sculpture of the North 
Adriatic region. At times Early Christian models only are 
followed closely. The upper slabs of the tomb of Felicita 
with large feathered vine leaves and heavy intertwined 
stems recall clearly similar foliage on Early Christian 
sculptures such as the perforated sixth-century choir screen 
of S. Apollinare Nuovo in Ravenna.’** Some capitals in St. 
Mark’s, for instance a capital with windblown leaves in the 
presbytery, and the two-zone capitals with half figures of 
rams in the nave (Fig. 32) are derived from well-known 
Early Christian models and form close parallels to the 
Early Christian imitations which in the beginning of the 
twelfth century were current in Verona.**° An altar, dated 
1075, at Imola,*** with its open work tendrils surrounding 
a monogram, reflects sixth-century models. Likewise the 
eleventh-century reliefs re-used in the sarcophagus of Guido 


177. See above, note 130; the Brauweiler silk from the chasuble 
of St. Bernard is in the sacristy of the Abbey Church. 

178. This kind of foliage is frequently found in Roman art: 
cf. for example the ornament of the large marble vase in the 
Capitoline Museum (for a good illustration, see P. Gusman, L’art 
décoratif de Rome, Paris, n.d., 11, pl. 64). 

179. Colasanti, of. cit., pl. 67 (lower figure). For a confronta- 
tion of the two, see Salmi, of. cit., figs. 191, 192. The date of the 
Venetian slabs has been a matter of contention. O. Wulf, Altchrist- 
liche und byzantinische Kunst, Potsdam, 1914, 1, p. 413, thought 
them to be re-used sixth-century originals. It is now, however, more 
or less generally accepted that they were executed when the Fe- 
licita tomb was erected, i.e., about 1100. See also Salmi, of. cit., 
p. 107. Ample stylistic evidence for the late date may be found 
among other sculptures of St. Mark’s: the leaves are similar to 
some of the foliage on gallery screens (Ongania, of. cit., XI, no. 
U18); the “cymation” which frames the slabs is almost identical 
with that on reliefs of the Vitale tomb (ibid., 1x, no. B8). 

180. Ongania, op. cit., x1, no. Zg; XII, no. Za6. 

181. At S. Maria in Regola (see L. Orsini, Imola e la Valle del 
Santerre [Italia Artistica], 1907, fig. p. 89). 


da Lozzo in Padua are close copies after sixth-century pro- 
totypes (Fig. 37).**? Sculpture very similar to that of the 
piers from Acre in Venice (Fig. 35)*** must have fur- 
nished the model for the decoration beneath the side arches: 
vine tendrils with rather schematic leaves and grapes rise 
from a cantharus in an arrangement similar to that on the 
Acre piers. 

It cannot be stressed too strongly that this revival of 
Early Christian prototypes extends to the whole region, in- 
cluding Venice, Pomposa, Padua and Ravenna,’** and 
forms an integral part of its Byzantine style. It is based 
mainly on the Early Christian decorative art which during 
the fifth and sixth centuries prevailed along the north shore 
of the Adriatic Sea, from Aquileia and Grado to Classe. At 
the same time its patterns are occasionally strongly remi- 
niscent of more classical prototypes, and they are a part of 
the predominant trend of the region which derives its 
models from Byzantium. Local differences within the re- 
gion and its hinterland are possibly based on the models 
locally available. Certainly Verona at the periphery of the 
area follows the Early Christian models in a much cruder 
and more provincial manner; at the same time it seems 
that Roman models play a greater rdle here than in Venice. 
Both Verona and Ferrara stand on the very borderline 
where the more sporadic Roman revival of central Lom- 
bardy**® appears to meet the more widespread and largely 
Early Christian Renaissance in the art of the Adriatic 
region. 

This whole art of the lagoon of the late eleventh and 
early twelfth centuries, not only its peripheric reflection at 
Verona, forms part of the background of Niccolo’s art. The 
very fact that his workshop was active in the heart of the 
area, at Ravenna, and as far south as Ancona, shows his 
close connection with this neighborhood. At Pomposa, 
around the middle of the twelfth century his workshop 
supplants an entirely Venetian atelier. His stylistic indebted- 
ness to the Adriatic Byzantine ambiente was apparently 
considerable. Not only did he draw upon the same Early 
Christian repertory but his knowledge of contemporary 
mid-Byzantine minor art was in all likelihood transmitted 
by Venice, one of the main ports of entry for Byzantine 


182. See B. Gonzati, La Basilica di San Antonio di Padova, 
Padua, 1853, 11, pp. 19 ff. See also R. Cattaneo, L’architettura in 
Italia, Venice, 1888, fig. 168, who dates this tomb, because of his 
dating of the St. Mark’s sculptures and those in Torcello, about 
1000. Only Toesca, of. cit., p. 265, seems to have thought these re- 
liefs to be Early Christian. 

183. The Acre piers were brought to Venice between 1284 and 
1311. 

184. Many of the eleventh and twelfth-century works of art 
in this region have frequently been considered Early Christian 
originals. Thus the Ursiana mosaic has been called Early Christian 
or considered a copy after such an original (Gerola, “Il mosaico 
absidale,” pp. 185 ff.; Galassi, Roma o Bisanzio, p. 254). 

185. E.g. in Wiligelmus of Modena’s oeuvre ; see above, p. 170. 
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silks. Simultaneously Ravenna, again an important artistic 
center, presented itself as a reservoir of Early Christian art. 
Yet, as would be natural with an artist whose main activity 
was centered in the western periphery of the region, Nic- 
colo’s art is more strongly imbued than that of the Adriatic 
centers with elements from Roman antiquity and is power- 
fully affected by patterns and plastic values characteristic 
of Lombardy. It is permeated in turn by sculptural concepts 
and mannerisms which were current in Languedoc in the 
first half of the twelfth century. 

While both the Adriatic and the Western elements ap- 
pear side by side and with equal emphasis in Niccolo’s 
earliest work at the Sacra di S. Michele, they are fused into 
a homogeneous unit at Ferrara Cathedral, both on the west 
portal and the Porta dei Mesi, and at S. Zeno. At Verona 
Cathedral the contemporaneous Western elements become 
more predominant, and about the middle of the century in 
his school] the Adriatic trends are more and more discarded. 
In terms of Niccolo’s personal life this would suggest that 
he was born somewhere near the Adriatic district, perhaps 
really at Ficarolo, northwest of Ferrara, as some eight- 
eenth-century historians have suggested."*° There he 
would have had close contact with the Adriatic centers of 
Venice and Ravenna without, however, actually belonging 
to them. A subsequent trip to Toulouse probably gave him 
the contact with the school of St. Sernin which is echoed 
in the Constellation reliefs of the Sacra di S. Michele. A 
second trip to Toulouse bringing him in touch with the art 
of’Gislabertus or similar sculptors would explain the in- 
fluence reflected in Ferrara. During all these formative 
years Wiligelmus’ art must have exerted a decisive impact 
on the maturing master. Only in terms of these varied and 
many-sided stimuli can the complexity of Niccolo’s style 
be explained. At the same time, however, it should be 
emphasized that he united all these elements into a new 
and convincing Romanesque style of his own. 


186. Borsetti, Historia, 11, p. 454, and Baruffaldi, Vite, p. 12. 
Their opinion was first refuted by A. Frizzi, Memorie per la storia 
(di Ferrara) . . . with additions by C. Laderchi, Ferrara, 1847, 
II, p. 200. There is, however, one curious historical fact which 
might suggest reconsidering whether Borsetti and Baruffaldi did 
not have some evidence, now lost, to the effect that Niccolo actually 
came from Ficarolo. That fact is that Landulfus, the Bishop of 
Ferrara and the employer of Niccolo, came himself from Ficarolo 
and previous to his building activity at Ferrara had shown con- 
siderable interest in the construction and spiritual endowment of a 
church at Ficarolo. In 1112 Landulfus’ sister-in-law Imiza and her 
son founded a church, S. Salvatore, on the family estate at Ficarolo. 
Landulfus made donations to the church and his special interest in 
it is recorded as late as 1132 (see Kehr, Italia Pontificia, v, pp. 
237 ff.). If Niccolo was at Ficarolo at any time previous to 1135, 
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It is evident that in this complex merging of Eastern 
and Western, ancient and contemporaneous elements, Nic- 
colo’s art is not by any means exceptional. Very similar 
trends can be observed and have been observed elsewhere. 
In Apulia and Campania the development of sculpture in 
the early twelfth century goes very much in the same direc- 


tion. Here similar revivals of antique and Early Christian 


art'** (supplemented in these regions by Mussulman con- 


tacts) are combined on the one hand with a Byzantine 
background and relations to the contemporaneous world 
of the Levant, and on the other with the art of Western 
Europe. Under a broader aspect Niccolo’s art can be paral- 
leled with the proto-Renaissance movements of Tuscany, 
Latium, and the Provence though these lack an equally 
strong Early Christian—Byzantine component.’** 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


this building activity might have established his contact with 
Landulfus. 

187. For Apulia see especially M. Wackernagel, Die Plastik des 
XI und XII Jahrhunderts in Apulien (Kunsthistorische Forschun- 
gen, hsg. vom KGniglichen Preussischen Institut in Rom, 111), Leip- 
zig, 1911. While stressing the strong Byzantine influence, Wacker- 
nagel never distinguishes between Early Christian revival and 
contemporaneous Byzantine elements. Apulia is full, however, of 
such revival features: see, e.g., the capitals on the Mausoleum of 
Bohemund at Canosa (ibid., p. 78, pl. vil, a, b) or the capitals at 
S. Nicola at Bari (idid., pl. xviii, b and d). 

For Campania see W. F. Volbach, “Sculture medioevali della 
Campania,” Atti della Pontificia accademia romana di archeologia, 
Ser. 111, Rendiconti, x1, pp. 79 ff. He distinguishes three currents in 
the eleventh century: Byzantine, Oriental (Mussulman), and a 
revival of classical Roman art. Later, French and central Italian 
influences make themselves felt. One might add that the revival 
consisted not only of classical types — though they are stronger in 
Campania than in Apulia — but also of Early Christian ones. Capi- 
tals with windblown leaves are particularly frequent (Easter can- 
delabra of the Cathedral of Capua; ambo of S. Giovanni Evan- 
gelista in Ravello) ; acanthus leaves like the ones in the twelfth- 
century ambo of Ravello Cathedral are rather of Early Christian 
than of Roman provenience (Bertaux, Art dans I’Italie, fig. 181). 
See also, for the whole problem, Bertaux, ibid., pp. 122, 458. 

188. In spite of the fact that the Early Christian—Byzantine com- 
ponent in those regions is not as strong as in the Adriatic sphere 
or in southern Italy, it probably played a larger réle in the so- 
called proto-Renaissance than has been generally realized. It would 
not be surprising if future investigations gave more conclusive 
proof of this fact. One might remember, for instance, that a 
twelfth-century tympanum at the Pinacoteca Comunale at Spoleto 
(Alinari, P.1., no. 5151) is copied after the Early Christian orna- 
ments of the lintel of S. Salvatore and the tympanum of the so- 
called “Temple at the Clitunno” at Spoleto. In Bologna an interest- 
ing copy of an Early Christian capital has been preserved at SS. 
Pietro e Paolo, where the original and its twelfth-century copy 
stand side by side at the lateral portal: see C. Martin, L’art roman 
en Italie, Paris, 1912-24, 11, pl. 29. The influence not only of 
Byzantine but also of Early Christian art on the early Romanesque 
in Pisa is evidently quite strong. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE BRANCACCI 
CHAPEL HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED 


FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


Y purpose is to show by purely historical evidence 
that it is highly unlikely that anything by Maso- 
lino is now visible in the Brancacci Chapel, 

hence that all frescoes not plainly by Filippino Lippi are by 
Masaccio. The late Professor Schmarsow was the first and 
remains one of the few art historians who have considered 
the historical evidence seriously,’ and his generally correct 
conclusions, especially his chronology, were vitiated by his 
endeavor to fit into Masaccio’s development some of the 
frescoes in S$. Clemente. Avoiding this error, and using 
more fully certain evidence slurred by him, I take up the 
problem in his spirit. 

While the complete utilization of the historical evidence 
is my chief purpose, it is impossible to refrain from analyz- 
ing the most persistent error and confusion in the history of 
Italian art, an error which has on the whole prevailed for 
nearly five centuries, from Vasari’s first edition of 1550 to 
present day criticism. It will be easy to show the genesis of 
this error in Vasari’s misinterpretation of a sound tradition, 
in his handling the problem as one in style-criticism, in his 
confusion of differences of quality, due to the rapid growth 
of a young genius, with differences of authorship. Indeed it 
would be safe to maintain that, save for Schmarsow, the 
problem of the Brancacci Chapel has hardly been subjected 
either to a sound historical or to a sound style-critical test. 
The historical evidence has been generally ignored or 
superficially investigated; the style-critical evidence has 
been formulated with a wholly inadequate conception of 
what style is. You can prove anything if you feel privileged 
to declare that any or all differences between works of art 
are differences of style. In short the error is so monumental, 


so amusing, so instructive that I cannot deny myself the 


1. Masaccio Studien, Kassel, 1895-99. For an excellent sum- 
mary of the opinions of scholars on the problem of the Brancacci 
Chapel see the bibliographical notes in M. Salmi, Masaccio, Paris, 
1934, pp. 97-106. A relatively recent study, barely noted by Salmi, 
by R. Oertel (“Die Friihwerke des Masaccio,” Marburger Jahr- 
buch fiir Kunstwissenschaft, vil, 1933, pp. 191 ff.) champions 
Masaccio’s authorship of all the frescoes in the Brancacci Chapel 
except those by Filippino Lippi, but also credits Masaccio with the 
S. Clemente frescoes and other paintings usually attributed to 
Masolino. 


pleasure of at least sketching its natural history. Back now 
to my main business — the historical evidence. 

On June 22, 1422, O.S.,” Felice Brancacci, a Floren- 
tine patrician and proprietor of the chapel which through all 
vicissitudes still bears his family name, made his will, leav- 
ing the family chapel in the Carmine to his son Michele and 
other heirs. Felice Brancacci was about to undertake a com- 
mercial mission from the Commune of Florence to the 
Sultan of Babilonia (Cairo). He started on June 30, 1422, 
and returned February 15, 1423, being absent for just 
seven months and a half. He wrote a complete journal of 
his trip, including a full expense account. This journal and 
excerpts from the will have been published.* 

On January 18, 1423, about a month before Felice 
Brancacci returned to Florence, Tommaso di Cristoforo 
Fini, nicknamed Masolino, registered in the Druggists 
Guild and was free to practice the art of painting in Flor- 
ence.* A little more than a year earlier, January 7, 1422, 
a very young painter, called Masaccio, from San Giovanni 
up the Arno, had registered with the Druggists.° On April 
19, 1422, the old church of the Carmelites, having been 
radically repaired and reconstructed, was solemnly rededi- 
cated with a processional service. This procession young 
Masaccio was to paint in the cloister in monochrome 
fresco.° 

These dates open up interesting probabilities. The fresco- 
ing of Felice Brancacci’s chapel was a conspicuous part of 
the renovation of the Carmine. Masolino probably came to 
Florence from frescoing the choir of the Collegiata at 
Castiglione d’Olona for Cardinal Branda Castiglione with 
an informal agreement to fresco the Brancacci Chapel and 
registered with the Druggists in order to qualify himself to 
make ‘a legal contract with Felice Brancacci as soon as he 
should return from Egypt. Masaccio, erroneously regarded 


2. The dates are consistently Old Style throughout this paper. 

3. See Dante Catellacci, “Diario di Felice Brancacci . . .,” 
Archivio storico italiano, Vitl, 1881, pp. 157-188. 

4. G. Vasari, Le vite de’ pit eccellenti pittori, scultori ed archi- 
tettori, ed. Milanesi, Florence, 1878-1906, I, p. 263. 

5. La miscellanea d’arte per Masaccio, Florence, 1904, p. 43. 

6. Vasari, op. cit., 11, p. 295. 
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as Masolino’s pupil by Vasari, was probably well known to 
Felice Brancacci and the Carmelites as a rising young 
painter in Florence. He was the natural person to share 
Masolino’s task, and in all probability was made first assist- 
ant and executive chief of the little staff which Masolino 
either recruited at Florence or brought down from Lom- 
bardy. Masaccio was an expert in buon fresco, a technique 
which Masolino, to judge by his extant work at Castiglione, 
had not yet mastered. 

Returning from a long absence, on February 15, 1423, 
with Masolino lying in wait for him, Felice Brancacci will 
have promptly signed the contract for the decoration of his 
family chapel, perhaps late in February. Masolino’s work- 
ing drawings were probably ready, and the task may have 
gone ahead actively from March, 1423. 

We cannot at this point ignore an alternative theory 
which has Schmarsow’s authority behind it. He supposes 
that Masolino worked for Felice Brancacci in 1423 be- 
fore undertaking Cardinal Branda’s work at Castiglione 
d’Olona in 1424 and perhaps part of 1425. While this 
theory clashes with none of the known facts, it does clash 
with all the probabilities of Masolino’s later activity in 
Hungary, and it is highly unlikely that Cardinal Branda 
would have suffered such delay in the decoration of his 
church where Masolino was in all probability at work on 
the choir in 1422. On January 7 of that year Pope Martin 
V authorized the reconstruction of the old church of S. 
Lorenzo at Castiglione d’Olona, between Milan and 
Como, and its promotion to collegiate rank. A later docu- 
ment, the papal permission for the church’s consecration, 
describes it as “olim dirupta, totaliter reparata seu de nova 
facta” Its dedication, at which time the choir must have 
been finished, fell on March 25, 1425. The frescoes in the 
vault of the choir are signed “Masolinus de Florentia. 
Pinsit.” Now a ruined church of such size could hardly 
have been got ready for a fresco painter short of several 
months. Masolino could not have begun painting in the 
choir before late summer of 1422 and would with diffi- 
culty have finished the six cells of the choir vault within the 
year, had he gone about the work as soon as the reconstruc- 
tion permitted. It is possible, however, that the choir vault 
was in better repair than the church generally. In any case 
Cardinal Branda Castiglione, Masolino’s lifelong patron, 
was not a person to be disobliged. So the probability is that 
Masolino in 1422 went promptly at the decoration of the 
Cardinal’s pet church, completed the most conspicuous 
part, the vault of the choir, within the year, and persuaded 
the Cardinal to release him for work at Florence, leaving 
the less conspicuous decoration of the side walls of the choir 
at Castiglione to a later time and to good assistants. This 
hypothesis explains so reasonably the rather complicated 
data of our problem that Schmarsow’s alternative theory 


7. Schmarsow, op. cit., 1, p. 6. 


seems almost excluded. If Cardinal Branda in January, 
1422, did not have Masolino in mind, can one imagine him 
shopping around for a year or two for a fit painter? In such 
situations fit painters promptly appear, and in our theoreti- 
cal case the commission would have been given to some 
other painter than Masolino. 

I need add only that if Masolino painted in the Bran- 
cacci Chapel before he decorated the choir of the Collegiata 
at Castiglione d’Olona, then there is no problem of the 
Brancacci Chapel. A single glance will show to any rea- 
sonably trained eye that it is impossible that any painter 
could have decorated the choir vault of $. Lorenzo a year 
or more after painting the Temptation and the Raising of 
Tabitha, in the Brancacci Chapel. Sudden improvements 
in style, while rare, are possible; such sudden and abject 
retrogression in Masolino’sstyle as is presupposed in Schmar- 
sow’s chronology is simply impossible. It was this reason 
that led Schmarsow to deny to Masolino and ascribe to 
Masaccio the Tabitha, Temptation, and whatever is visible 
in the Brancacci Chapel today and not by Filippino Lippi. 

We strain too many probabilities when we make any of 
Masolino’s work in the Brancacci Chapel earlier than that 
of Castiglione, and we satisfy all the probabilities in this 
case by reversing the order of events. Accordingly as a pro- 
visional hypothesis we should assume that Masolino began 
to work in the Brancacci Chapel not later than March, 
1423, shortly after his own matriculation with the Drug- 
gists and Felice Brancacci’s return from Egypt. 

Vasari, first edition of 1550, transmitted the tradition 
that Masolino painted the four cells of the vault with the 
Four Evangelists, and the four Gothic lunettes. I shall show 
later that Albertini in 1510 probably held this view. Since 
fresco painting has to go down the walls, this was the be- 
ginning of the work. Schmarsow believed there were only 
three frescoed lunettes, and that the Preaching of Peter on 
the window wall, which Vasari lists as if it were one of the 
lunettes, was so listed by a blunder. We must study Vasari’s 
words considerately. In both the first and second editions 
they are virtually identical and perfectly explicit: “. 
nella volta, dove sono i quattro Evangelisti, e dove Cristo 
toglie dalle reti Andrea e Piero, e dopo il suo piangere il 
peccato fatto quando lo nego, ed appresso la sua predica- 
zione per convertire i popoli: fecevi il tempestoso naufragio 
degli Apostoli . . .”* Plainly Vasari is describing four lu- 
nette frescoes in their order in the upper part of the chapel. 
I have italicized the words that indicate this. He continues 
with the side walls, mentioning as Masolino’s only the 
Tabitha (whom he erroneously calls Petronilla). 

It should be clear that he accounts for four lunettes, and 
that he does not attribute Peter Preachmmg, on the end wall, 
to Masolino. 

Unluckily the original vaults and lunettes can now only 


8. Vasari, of. cét., Il, p. 265. 
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be imagined since the chapel was provided with a new 
lower ceiling about 1746. However, the general situation is 
clear. A lunette on the inner wall above the entrance arch 
must have been deeply invaded by that opening and reduced 
to a broad pointed arch; the lunette opposite above the 
window must also have been slightly cut by the Gothic 
window-head; the lunettes to right and left were un- 
broken. 

These facts enable us to locate with probability the four 
subjects of the lunettes in order of events, reading from left 
to right: 

1) Calling of Peter and Andrew. Above entrance arch. 
This subject with only three obligatory figures could 
have been composed in its awkward space, while it 
would hardly have filled any of the other lunettes. 

2) Peter Denying his Lord. Probably in the lunette to 
the left. 

3) Peter Preaching. Probably in the lunette above the 
window. 

4) The Miracle of the Tempest. Probably in the lu- 
nette to the right. 

There were, then, two subjects of Peter Preaching, one 
spectacular with many figures, in a lunette, by Masolino, 
another intimate, on the end wall, as I hope to show, by 
Masaccio. 

In treating the problem of the Brancacci Chapel the time 
element is especially important, so it is of first concern to us 
to estimate how long it would have taken Masolino to paint 
the four cells of the vault and the four lunettes. Clearly 
such estimates, though they are perfectly practicable, are 
almost never made. The art historians singularly agree with 
Whistler in assuming that art simply “occurs,” ignoring 
the patent fact that it occurs under universal conditions of 
time and space, and under the special conditions inherent in 
the job itself. 

In making this estimate my point of departure was Cen- 
nino Cennini’s statement that the head of a smooth-faced 
person is a good day’s work for a skilled frescante. I guessed 
that as much time as this might be spent on the body and on 
the delicate representation of the hands and feet, and as 
much more on the background, accessories, corrections, 
and the like. Thus the probable minimum time for execut- 
ing a fresco of usual scale (the figures about 4 feet high) 
would be in days 3 times the heads. Applying the ratio to a 
concrete case, Masaccio’s Tribute Money would have re- 
quired 42 days to paint. Such an estimate assumes that all 
preliminaries — making of working drawings, consultation 
with patrons, proper seasoning of the plaster, setting up 
scaffolds, etc. — are out of the way, and the wall ready for 
the painter. 

I could hardly hope such a guess would turn out to be 
right, and it was a surprise and gratification when on con- 


sulting Professor Edward W. Forbes and Mr. George 


Stout of Harvard, who for years have taught fresco paint- 
ing, and Mr. George Biddle, who has admirably executed 
many walls in fresco, I found them in essential agreement 
with me that the factor 3 times the heads would give us 
the approximate minimum time of a fresco where the 
figures were lifesize or somewhat less.° All these expert con- 
sultants naturally stressed the fact that painters vary greatly 
in speed of work, but all agreed also that 3 times the heads 
gave the probable minimum number of days. Mr. Biddle 
especially insisted that the time would be much more than 
this if there were many corrections involving patching. He 
also was sure that the time allotted for good fresco was 
much too little for murals in a mixed technique in which 
pretty much everything but the heads is painted in tempera 
a secco. That is the technique Masolino used at Castiglione 
d’Olona. Presumably he also used it in the Brancacci 
Chapel. If so, 4 days a head would be a minimum factor for 
Masolino’s frescoes, now covered with plaster, in the upper 
part of the Brancacci Chapel. 

We are now in a position to estimate the time Masolino 
probably spent in that part of the work. On the theory that 
the plaster was already dry enough to receive the imtonaco 
— such drying required months — the painting could have 
been begun in the early days of March, 1423. It is not easy 
to reckon the time necessary to paint the Four Evangelists. 
Their scale was gigantic, their symbols elaborate; to paint 
on a ceiling is slow and disagreeable work. If Masolino did 
them in 10 days apiece, he worked fast. So 40 days for the 
vault may be about right. What they looked like one may 
guess by studying the Four Doctors in the Chapel of St. 
Catherine in S. Clemente, or better, one of the Evangelists 
on the ceiling of the Baptistery at Castiglione. Only one of 
the subjects in the lunettes, the Calling of Peter and An- 


drew, had few figures. Not more than three are necessary, . 


but there almost must have been bystanders to fill out the 
composition, and the landscape by the lake must have been 
very elaborate as it is in the Baptism of Christ in the Baptis- 
tery at Castiglione d’Olona. That landscape (Fig. 1), cer- 
tainly painted after Masolino had finished his work in the 
Brancacci Chapel, gives us what must have been the gen- 
eral look of the background of the Calling of Peter and 
Andrew. Just compare the landscape in the Baptistery with 
any of the landscapes still visible in the Brancacci Chapel, 
and it should be clear that Masolino could not have con- 
ceived, much less painted, the background, say, of Peter 
Preaching (Fig. 2), which has been ascribed to him. This 
digression may seem to evade the difficulty of estimating 
the working time on the Calling of Peter and Andrew. 


g. Through the courtesy of the Fogg Art Museum, I have been 
permitted to study photographs of the Brancacci frescoes on which, 
so far as they are legible, the seams of the daily layers of plaster 
have been marked. This evidence conforms closely to the time esti- 
mate based on good contemporary craftsman opinion. 
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Being a big fresco, I guess one may safely double the 4 days 
to a head formula and assume that at the least it required 
24 days. We are in better shape with the 2 other lunettes. 
All were populous. The Navicella had at least 13 heads, 
14 if, as is likely, the traditional fisherman was included. 
Peter’s Denial is always represented with many figures, 
and in so big a lunette will hardly have had less than 14. 
Peter Preaching must have included disciples besides the 
apostles. We are probably underestimating when we aver- 
age these 3 lunettes at 14 heads each or 42 in all, which at 
our ratio of 4 days to a head would make 168. Our com- 
bined account would run: 
Vaults with the Four Evangelists and Symbols 40 days 


Lunette, Calling of Peter and Andrew 24 days 
Three other lunettes 168 days 
Total 232 days 


Let me insist that this is a minimum estimate. Masolino 
ordinarily painted not in good fresco, but in a mixed tech- 
nique, only the heads being in fresco, and the rest built up 
in tempera on the dry plaster. As a technique this is far 
slower than fresco. Moreover Masolino always worked 
carefully and rather meticulously, was presumably a slow 
executant in any technique. In short, our estimate of 232 
days for painting the vault and upper order of the chapel 


_ might very reasonably be extended to 240 odd days, pretty 


much the working time for a year. For when you subtract 
the Sundays, 52, when no work would be done in a church, 
at least 12 major religious festivals and about 60 days of 
winter cold weather, when fresco painting was in abeyance, 
you have left only 241 days of actual working time. In 
short, if as is probable Masolino began painting early in 
March, 1423, he might, on our minimum estimate of 232 
working days, and counting Sundays and holidays, have 
finished the upper part of the chapel at the beginning of 
December, 1423. On the probably more reasonable esti- 
mate of some 240 days’ work, he would have finished the 
vault and lunettes in mid-December, 1423, about the time 
winter weather suspended fresco painting. In theory he 
might have resumed work on the side walls by March, 
1424. But our record of his activity at Empoli pretty well 
forbids us to assume that he had early in 1424 the time 
necessary to execute the disputed frescoes, the T'abitha, 
Temptation, and Peter Preaching, 84 days (using the 3- 
times-the-heads factor since these subjects are in buon 


fresco). 


However that may be, it is certain that Masolino spent 
most of the working time of 1424 on frescoing the chapel 
of the Compagnia della Croce, in S. Stefano, at Empoli. 
The significance of a document for Masolino’s activity at 
Empoli’® has been strangely overlooked, perhaps because 


10. G. Poggi, “Masolino e la Compagnia della Croce in Em- 
poli,” Rivista d’arte, 111, 1905, pp. 46 ff. 


the text is as late as the end of the eighteenth century, at the 
time of the suppression of the religious associations. How- 
ever, since this account of the Compagnia della Croce cites 
the antichi libri of that confraternity for the fact that on 
November 2, 1424, it paid Maso di Cristoforo da Firenze 
74 gold florins for work on its chapel, the belated notice has 
all the weight of a contemporary document. 

Now 74 gold florins is a big payment, implying a lot of 
work, many months. About two year later Masaccio got 80 
florins for his Pisa altarpiece, a big and elaborate affair. The 
recorded payments for it run over a year and ten months, 
from February 20, 1426, to December 26, 1427, and 
Masaccio was under contract to undertake no other work 
until the polyptych was finished. With an absent patron it 
was easy to evade this promise. Still we must suppose that 
Masaccio was actually occupied with the Pisa altarpiece for 
a matter of a year or more. Masolino will not have been 
much less time in frescoing the little chapel (dipigniere la 
cappella) of the Compagnia della Croce in S. Stefano, at 
Empoli, which means that it is highly unlikely that he did 
anything in the Brancacci Chapel after 1423. Since the 
painting at Empoli was in fresco, its execution or even 
superintendence would have required Masolino’s presence 
there. Although Empoli was only twenty miles away, that 
was a day’s journey. Such a job could not have been con- 
ducted from Florence. 

If the fresco of the Peta at Empoli is by Masaccio, as 
Schmarsow and others think, I feel rightly,** then, as is 
inherently likely, Masaccio will have accompanied Maso- 
lino to Empoli as chief assistant, work in the Brancacci 
Chapel will have been virtually suspended during 1424 and 
Masaccio will not have continued to work at Florence till 
1425. This, while it can hardly be proved, meets all the 
probabilities of the situation. 

If my estimate of 240 odd working days, 9 months allow- 
ing for Sundays and holidays, for the execution of the 8 lost 
subjects by Masolino in the upper part of the Brancacci 
Chapel be even approximately correct, Masolino could not 
have painted in the time available to him more than these 8 
frescoes. To add the other visible frescoes generally at- 
tributed to him, the Temptation, Tabitha, and Peter 
Preaching, involves finding time for them, about 84 days, 
nearly 3 months, in 1424. Since fresco painting could 
hardly be started before March, we would have to suppose 
that Masolino continued in the Brancacci Chapel from 
March well into June, if we make allowance for Sundays 
and holidays, and possibly a little later. This does not leave 
him sufficient time to paint a chapel at Empoli, and to earn 
the 74 gold florins paid on November 2, 1424. It is virtu- 
ally impossible that so great a sum could have been earned 
in § months’ work for provincial patrons. 


11. A. Schmarsow, Masaccio Studien, 111, pp. 56-60. 
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The situation well justifies the following hypothesis: 
Masolino, having finished the 8 upper subjects in the Bran- 
cacci Chapel by December of 1423, quit that task, or was 
made to quit it, repaired to Empoli, where he had another 
job to fall back on, and from March on used most of the 
working days of 1424 in frescoing the little chapel of the 
Compagnia della Croce. 

For our present purposes the remaining notices of Maso- 
lino are valuable only as they confirm or fail to confirm the 
hypothesis, for that matter generally accepted, that he quit 
Florence for good in the early summer of 1425. This 
needed confirmation is found in the tax return which Maso- 
lino’s father, Cristoforo di Fino, whitewasher, made for his 
son absent in Hungary. On July 7, 1427, the tax officials 
entered its substance concerning Masolino as follows: 


Tomaso suo figliolo sta in Ungeria dicesi dovere avere certa 
quantita di danari dall erede di Messer filippo scolari non e 
chiarito il che e pero nonvisida sono fj 360 sol. di monte com- 


mune cherano Iscritti in Simone nei [sic!] banchi e Simone e 
Tomaso Corsi. 


Thomas his son is in Hungary. It is said that he is owed a cer- 
tain sum of money from the heir of Messer Filippo Scolari, just 
what is not clear, and hence is not given here. There are 360 
florins of Monte Commune [bank deposit]. These [moneys] 
were registered in [the names of] Simone dei Banchi and Si- 
mone and Tommaso Corsi. 


This is from a transcription which my brother, Rufus G. 
Mather, has kindly made for me, and it offers a minor cor- 
rection or two of the printed copies.** Masolino’s bank de- 
posit was in the hands of three nominees so that they might 
handle it for him during his absence from Italy. A little later 
the Monte Commune (public savings bank) of Florence 
transferred 450 Milanese florins, worth a little more than 
810 gold florins of Florence, from these nominees to Maso- 
lino himself,"* which means that his Hungarian work was 
finished, that he had returned to Italy, and was again able 
to conduct his own business. 

The significance of these big deposits has escaped the at- 
tention of scholars facing the problem of the Brancacci 
Chapel. Masolino’s father thought the 360 florins were 
from the heirs of Filippo Scolari. Some annotator of the 
entry in the tax return, presumably a tax official, writes 
specifically, “E detti denari derivano dallerede de messer 
filippo scholari fj 360.” The go additional florins trans- 
ferred to Masolino’s personal account were in all prob- 
ability from the same source. 

At the time when the tax return of July 7, 1427, was 
made, Masolino, whose last apparent trace in Florence is 
a small payment on July 8, 1425, must have been working 
in Hungary for something like a year and nine months. 


12. Vasari, Vite, 11, p. 263, note 1. 
13. Schmarsow, op. cit., 1, p. 25, note 2. 


But it is by no means certain that the payment of July 8, 
1425, really refers to our Masolino. The document gives 
only the name Masolino,"* ““Masolino ...... depintore.” 
There is a space where the family name or father’s name 
should be. But Masolino simply equals Tommy, and any 
Florentine painter who was christened Tommaso, if he 
were likable, was called Masolino by his friends. In short, 
Masolino identifies a Florentine painter of 1425 as little as 
Tommy would identify an American painter five centuries 
later. 

And there are reasons for thinking that Masolino left 
for Hungary long before the early summer of 1425. The 
450 gold florins which were transferred to his account in 
the summer of 1427 were, according to the bank records, 
Milanese gold florins worth in money of Florence 810 
florins, 6 soldi, 8 denarii. That is a formidable sum, good 
pay for a fresco painter for upwards of four years’ work. 
Masolino’s job for Pippo Spano was probably on that chief- 
tain’s prospective funeral chapel at Alba Reale, and it may 
be assumed that the rapidly failing Obergespann spared no 
expense on a job that furthered the repose of his soul. He 
was a stricken man at the time. But it seems unlikely that 
even the most generous Florentine in exile would have 
paid more than double the current Italian wage to his 
painter. So it is at least probable that by midsummer of 
1427 Masolino had been something more than two years 
in Hungary. Indeed if the little notice of July, 1425, 
applies not to Masolino but to a namesake, one may reason- 
ably suppose that he set out for Hungary shortly after the 
Empoli payment of November 2, 1424. 

It seems most likely then that Masolino ceased to paint in 
the Brancacci Chapel in the late autumn or early winter 
of 1423. He would naturally have quit that job at the point 
where his work would least compromise or impair that of 
his successor — in the present case with the lunettes fin- 
ished. But under critical inspection by progressive spirits 
the vault and the lunettes of the Brancacci Chapel were in 
1424 in a hopelessly old-fashioned and Gothic style. For 
any decorative effect Masolino would have been forced to 
border his subjects with such narrow Gothic bands as he 
used in his frescoes at Castiglione d’Olona and at Rome. If 
he had painted on any of the rectangular spaces on the side 
or end walls—and many critics hold that he painted 
three of these spaces, the Temptation, Tabitha, and Peter 
Preaching — then he would have used the Gothic borders 
with which he perforce began. But all the spaces below 
the lunettes are framed by painted pilasters and string 
courses of the new, Renaissance style, more precisely, Co- 
rinthian, and there is no indication that this classicizing 
decoration is a patch or repair. In short, there is every indi- 
cation that Felice Brancacci and his advisers, dissatisfied 


14. Ibid., 1, p. 25, note 1. 
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with Masolino’s style, wished the lower and more conspicu- 
ous subjects to be in the new, Renaissance style, both pic- 
torially and in their decorative setting. All this is frankly 
theory, but does any other supposition make sense in the 
situation before us? To effect the shift from a Late Gothic 
to a Renaissance style Masolino had to be got rid of, and we 
know that in one way or another he actually was eliminated 
in the early stages of the task. Furthermore our time table 
shows that if he was an average worker he had at Florence 
only a little more than the time needed to finish the vault 
and the lunettes in 1423. 

If this part of the work were visible today, the difference 
in style in the Brancacci Chapel would be so patent that 
there would be no problem. Fortunately there is sufficient 
evidence, though generally neglected, that the frescoes in 
the upper half of the chapel were markedly inferior to those 
in the lower half. Somewhere before the disastrous fire of 
1771 an anonymous Carmelite wrote a very enlightening 
history of the church.’° He tells us that about 1745, the 
rich and influential Ferroni family sought the patronage of 
the Brancacci Chapel, which after the exile of the Bran- 
cacci had passed through various hands. The Ferroni 
wanted to do over the chapel in the contemporary style, 
covering up all the old frescoes. The Carmelites thought the 
opportunity too good to let pass, opining (I paraphrase ) 
that “to gain a benefactor of such weight they could well 
forego the pleasure of seeing the old ‘beavers’ (smostacci) 
garbed in old-fashioned style, with long robes (zimarre) 
and great mantles.” At this point the mother of the last 
Grand Duke, Cosimo III, intervened and won the eternal 
gratitude of all art lovers by forbidding the deal. This gave 
a chance for reflection. The chapel needed repair, so the 
prior, Lorenzo Masini, at his own costs, hired the popular 
painter Meucci to build and paint a new Baroque ceiling 
below the original Gothic vault, to redecorate what re- 
mained visible of the lunettes, and to restore the frescoes 
which we still see. The reason for this compromise was that 
“the figures of the third order had no merit (ulla aveano 
di pregio).”” So Meucci covered them up with his own work 
and skillfully repaired “the good pictures” (le pitture 
bone).*° 

What is significant in this notice is that the prior and 
Meucci who had much to gain by repainting the entire 
chapel, saw that the frescoes of the third order were mark- 
edly inferior to those below, criticized Masolino specifically 
and intelligently on his weakest point, the painting of the 
figures (figure), and agreed with the Grand Duke’s 
mother that all the frescoes in the two lower orders were 


15. It is published by Emil Schaeffer, “Zur Geschichte der 
Brancacci-Kapelle,” Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, XXVU, 
1904, pp. 54 ff., and in excerpts sufficient for our purpose by 
Jacques Mesnil, “Per la storia della cappella Brancacci,” Rivista 
@’arte, VIII, 1912, pp. 34 ff. 

16. Rivista d’arte, vill, pp. 34 ff. 


too good and important to be destroyed. Above Meucci’s 
ceiling it is possible that something of Masolino’s painting in 
the vault and lunettes still is visible. An expedition in this 
space with an electric torch might give the coup de grace 
to the most durable and pernicious error in the history of 
Italian art — namely, that there is or ever was any real 
problem of the Brancacci Chapel. 

The quite innocent father of this error was Giorgio 
Vasari. His lives of Masaccio and Masolino show him at his 
lowest level, partly, I think, because he thought he knew 
the Brancacci Chapel so well that he took no pains in writ- 
ing about it. The result was naturally confusion. ‘The only 
printed authority available to him was Francesco Albertini’s 


Memoriale, of 1510." 


Albertini went carefully about 
Florence, and for our great benefit listed what seemed to 
him the best works of art. When he took his notes in the 
Brancacci Chapel, he saw just what Prior Masini and 
Meucci saw over two centuries later, namely, that roughly 
the upper half of the chapel, the vault and the lunettes 
were in a different and older style than the lower half, so 
he wrote, “meza di Tho. Massaci e Paltra di Masolino.”* 
For such a horizontal division he may have depended as 
much on the tradition of the Carmine as upon his own ob- 
servation. That most sagacious historian of Italian painting, 
Cavalcaselle, some two hundred and fifty years later, saw 
that Albertini’s division was horizontal, when he wrote: “It 
is possible that the part no longer in existence may have been 
the half by Masolino.”*® Schmarsow”® showed that Alber- 
tini’s division must have been horizontal, below the lunettes, 
because no other division made any sense of Albertini’s 
division into halves. 

But Vasari when he read Albertini’s note apparently 
thought that he referred to some sort of left and right, 
vertical division of the wall paintings below the lunettes. 
Had Vasari read with any care one of his own manuscript 
sources, the “Anonimo Magliabecchiano,”* he could have 
noted in the paragraph on Masaccio, “dipinse nella cappella 
de Branchacci, dove é gran parte di suo mano.” Since there 
were 16 larger frescoed spaces (excluding the Expulsion 
and Temptation on the narrow entrance pilasters, neither 
of which Vasari mentions), “half” would have been 8. 
Vasari knew that the 8 subjects in the upper half of the 
chapel were by Masolino. But apparently working with the 
idea of a vertical division, and noting that everything on the 
left wall except Filippino’s part in the Miracle of the King’s 
Son was plainly by Masaccio, and that the Tabitha on the 
right wall was relatively immature, he gave that to Maso- 


17. Memoriale di molte Statue et Pitture sono nella inclyta 
cipta di Florentia, impresso nel 1510. 

18. Ibid., p. 16. 

19. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 4 New History of Painting in 
Italy, ed. Hutton, London, 1908-09, I, p. 230, note. 

20. Masaccio Studien, 111, p. 10. 

21. Il codice Magliabecchiano, ed. Frey, Berlin, 1892, p. 81. 
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lino. He did not notice that this upset Albertini’s division 
into halves. Allowing for approximately 114 large spaces 
frescoed by Filippino Lippi (excluding the Prison Scenes on 
the pilasters), Vasari’s division gave 9 out of 16 spaces to 
Masolino, leaving only 5% to Masaccio. Of course this 
made nonsense both of Albertini’s meza and of the “Ano- 


nimo Magliabecchiano’s” 


gran parte —a nonsense in- 
creased when Gaye** added the Temptation to Vasari’s 
list. One can only conclude that Vasari worked out his 
division not before the frescoes but very casually and hastily 
in his study. It may seem strange that he did not attribute 
the Temptation to Masolino. To have done so would have 
helped notably what seems to have been his notion of a 
vertical division. 

Moreover Vasari, as an erroneous inference, believed 
Masolino to be Masaccio’s teacher. By ascribing the Tadi- 
tha to Masolino he made possible a relation that never 
could have been substantiated from Masolino’s actual paint- 
ing in the vault and lunettes. The same motivation surely 
underlies Mr. Berenson’s ascription of the Tabitha, the 
Temptation, and Peter Preaching to Masolino. The error 
is a hardy perennial. 

In the absence of better authority, Vasari’s division of the 
Brancacci Chapel was accepted for a matter of three cen- 
turies by perhaps a score of his editors and by the general 
historians of Italian art. Thus the error acquired a sort of 
canonical weight. Meanwhile, about 1748, the upper half 
of the chapel, surely Masolino’s work, was covered up, 
and so all evidence at Florence for Masolino’s fresco style 
destroyed. Hence, until the signed and closely dated fres- 
coes in the Collegiata at Castiglione d’Olona were dis- 
covered in 1843 there was no way of challenging the 
orthodox, Vasarian view of the Brancacci Chapel. For a 
good and unbiased eye there really was no longer any pos- 
sibility after their discovery that Masolino painted anything 
now visible in the Brancacci Chapel. But this sound opinion 
was not quickly reached, partly because Castiglione 
d’Olona was an obscure and rarely visited town, partly be- 
cause it was almost fifty years before Masolino’s frescoes 
in the Collegiata were photographed and available for 
study. And when that time came, most of the art historians 
suffered from an odd psychology of championship as dis- 
abling to sound judgment and really less pardonable than 
Vasari’s confusion. Later I shall feel the bumps of many of 
my betters, both predecessors and contemporary. 

Meanwhile it is a pleasure to do honor to those scholars, 
chiefly German, who promptly saw that the painter of the 
frescoes at Castiglione could not possibly have painted 
within a year or two such frescoes as the Temptation, the 
Raising of Tabitha, and Peter Preaching. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle clearly saw the point earlier than 1864. 


22. J. W. Gaye, Carteggio inedito d’artisti dei secoli XIV, XV, 
XVI. . ., Florence, 1839-40, I, p. 472. 


The first German scholar to draw the logical conclusion 
from the frescoes in the Collegiata was the versatile and 
admirable popularizer Wilhelm Liibke, who wrote in 
1870 what should have been the last word on the always 
false problem of the Brancacci Chapel. I translate: 

“Despite undeniable weaknesses, even these earliest 
paintings in the Carmine stand so much higher than the 
vault paintings in Castiglione, that considering their almost 
contemporary origin they [the Carmine frescoes] can be 
ascribed to no one but Masaccio, who already in the Heal- 
ing of Petronilla shows himself superior to all his con- 

With remarkable insight Liibke struck to the heart of the 
matter when he asserted the immense superiority of the 
Carmine frescoes attributed to Masolino, to the work of 
Masolino at the time in question, while suggesting, what it 
remained for style criticism to work out, that Masaccio’s 
work in the Carmine reveals in differences of merit the 
rapid progress of a young painter of genius. In general Ger- 
man scholars have adopted Liibke’s position. 

At first blush it is mysterious that so many good scholars 
have followed the opinion of Vasari as supplemented by 
Gaye. It is unnecessary to call the complete roll. Layard, 
Knudtzon, Morelli, Berenson, Rankin, Hutton and Doug- 
las (the editors of Crowe and Cavalcaselle), Pératé, Mes- 
nil, Toesca, Adolfo Venturi, Offner, and Salmi are perhaps 
the most conspicuous. To explain this general resistance to 
the good sense of the situation one must make some study of 
the psychology of connoisseurship and of its typical aber- 
rations. A confusing element was Vasari’s ascription of the 
S. Clemente frescoes to Masaccio. How anybody with a 
good eye and good judgment could have accepted as 
Masaccio’s these frescoes, albeit completely repainted by 
restorers who did their best to make them resemble Masac- 
cio’s work, remains a puzzle to me. Still, many critics whose 
eye and judgment were usually exceptionally good did 
just that. Even Schmarsow’s fundamental and clarifying 
studies were badly vitiated by this effort to find a place for 
S. Clemente in Masaccio’s oeuvre, and the S. Clemente 
mess was not fully cleared up until Berenson’s essay on 
Masolino in 1902.” Indeed, Berenson’s clean sweep did 
not reach the best biographers of Masolino, Toesca,”* and 
Gertrud Wassermann,” whose monograph is almost of 
yesterday. The only reason I can find for such persistence 
of needless error is that scholars ill at ease in handling his- 
torical evidence jumped to the conclusion that because 
Masaccio died at Rome he may at some time or other have 
painted there. In my little book, 4 History of Italian Paint- 

23. “Masolino und Masaccio,” Jahrbuch fiir K unstwissenschaft, 
III, 1870, p. 284. 

24. The Study and Criticism of Italian Art, Series 11, London, 
1902, pp. 77 ff. 

25. Masolino da Panicale, Bergamo, 1908. 

26. Masaccio und Masolino . . ., Strassburg, 1935. 
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ing,’ which though frankly only a popular handbook, still 
included a modicum of original research, I gave the con- 
clusive evidence from the armor that the Calvary at S. 
Clemente was painted at least ten years after Masaccio’s 
death. Nobody has paid any attention to it, which is perhaps 
a proper warning against publishing the results of original 
research in a popular book. 

Certain corollaries of these studies may now be briefly 
stated 

1) Masaccio died at Rome sometime between his Ca- 
tasto report of July, 1427,”° and an official digest thereof 
made November 18, 1429.” Antonio Manetti, on the 
authority of Masaccio’s brother, Giovanni, writes that 
Masaccio died twenty-seven years old, roughly (incirca).*° 
Landino, the learned Humanist commentator of Dante, 
writes that Masaccio died at twenty-six.** He himself in his 
Catasto report of 1427 says he was twenty-five. All this 
sums up to his birth in the last days of 1401, O.S. Giovanni 
even gave his brother’s birth date as St. Thomas’ Day, 
1401, which was December 21. If Giovanni correctly in- 
formed Manetti, Masaccio died very late in 1428 or 
sometime in 1429; if Landino was better informed, he 
died late in 1427 or sometime in 1428. It is certain that he 
registered with the Druggists on January 7, 1422, being 
just past his twenty-first birthday. Earlier he could not 
have worked in his own name. This means that his whole 
activity falls between early 1422 and late 1428, something 
over six years. Of these years he could have painted inde- 
pendently in the Brancacci Chapel only between the early 
months of 1424 and sometime in 1428, not much over four 
years. But, as we have seen, he probably spent most of 1424 
with Masolino at Empoli and in these years we must also 
allow time for at least three panel pictures, the big Pisan 
polyptych, the fresco of the Trinity, and several lost works 
mentioned by the early art historians. Such deductions 
would leave at most between two and two and one half 
years for his continuation of Masolino’s work in the Bran- 
cacci Chapel. 

2) By the method of computation already explained, it 
would have taken about 300 days to execute the frescoes, 
minus Filippino Lippi’s contribution, which are now visible 
in the Brancacci Chapel. We must deduct some 60 days 
from the calendar year for Sundays and festas, and at least 
60 more for winter and cold weather. Casting up this ac- 
count, if as is highly probable Masaccio began his inde- 
pendent work in the Brancacci Chapel as soon as the 
weather permitted, some time in March, 1425, he might, 


27. New York, 1923, p. 126, note 5. 

28. Miscellanea d’arte, p. 44. 

29. Ibid., p. 43. 

30. See his Operette istoriche, ed. G. Milanesi, Florence, 1887, 
p. 165 (reprinted in La miscellanea d’arte per Masaccio). 

31. See his “Apologia” for Dante in Dante, La Comedia, Flor- 
ence, 1481, col. 5v. 
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had he worked continuously, have finished his job in May 
or early June, 1426. But most critics hold, and for excel- 
lent stylistic reasons, that the work was interrupted. This 
matter I shall consider later. 

3) Since Vasari’s error that Masaccio was Masolino’s 
pupil has carried on, despite the cogent denials of Schmar- 
sow, Frey,** and others, into Mr. Berenson’s classic and 
authoritative lists, it is necessary to remark that this relation 
is utterly impossible unless we suppose in the absence of all 
evidence and against every probability, that Masaccio as- 
sisted Masolino in the Collegiata at Castiglione d’Olona. 
Centuries before our modern correspondence schools, one 
could not be a pupil of a master im absentia, and Masolino, 
qualified as a practicing artist in Florence only in 1423, 
was not in Florence or thereabouts during Masaccio’s years 
of tutelage. Masaccio’s training remains a mystery, though 
I believe a more thorough study than has been made might 
provide the solution. There are perhaps rather slender rea- 
sons for thinking he began with someone in the milieu of 
Lorenzo Monaco, but Vasari for once was right in suppos- 
ing that nature, Brunellesco, and Donatello were his real 
exemplars, to whom should be added with all emphasis 
Giotto. It is also entirely probable that the early paintings 
of Ghiberti, unhappily lost, may have been a guiding influ- 
ence on young Masaccio. I may add that I cannot conceive 
of such drastic character studies as the cripples and paupers, 
in two of the frescoes on the end wall, being made so suc- 
cessfully unless Masaccio, contrary to all contemporary 
practice, actually had the models posed in the chapel while 
he painted. 

4) Although we have Antonio Manetti’s presumably 
trustworthy statement that Masaccio painted at Rome,** it 
is virtually out of the question that he had anything to do 
with the frescoes in §. Clemente. He simply had no time 
available for that much work. The stories of St. Cather- 
ine, the figures in the vault, and those on the outside of the 
entrance wall are so typical for Masolino that there is prac- 
tically unanimity in the attribution. Because of the better 
relation of the figures to architecture, as compared with 
the frescoes in the Collegiata at Castiglione, the series 
should be later, perhaps in the late 1420’s or early 1430's. 
They could not be much later, for Cardinal Branda lost 
the title of S. Clemente in 1431. But after all it is not 
certain that he was the patron. If the Calvary on the big end 
wall be by Masolino, it is his masterpiece, and must on the 
evidence of the armor have been painted in his last years, 
about 1445, under the influence of Masaccio. But the com- 
pletely repainted condition of this somewhat operatic crea- 
tion makes one chary of accepting what may seem an 
obviously reasonable ascription. 


32. Il codice Magliabecchiano, p. 316. 
33. Operette istoriche, p. 166. 
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The stories of S. Ambrogio, on the (spectators’) right 
wall, offer a difficult problem. At a pinch they might be 
very early Masaccios, but the resemblance to his mature 
work is merely of a period and generic sort. The rectangu- 
larity of the compositions is unlike Masolino. In general 
the style is very like that of the stories on the side wall of 
the Collegiata at Castiglione, which Mr. Berenson in his 
indispensable lists ascribes to ““Paolo Schiavo and others.” 
“Others” is perhaps the best bet for the S. Ambrogio series. 

We are now in a position to tackle from the point of view 
of criticism of their style the frescoes, excepting the Filip- 
pinos, now visible in the Brancacci Chapel. Oddly the prob- 
lem has never been subjected to a real or searching style 
criticism by those who see three frescoes by Masolino. What 
they call differences of style are just differences of artistic 
quality and merit entirely natural in a very young and 
rapidly growing painter. I merely echo Cavalcaselle, the 
best eye and visual memory ever applied to Italian painting, 
and a score of his successors when I insist that there is only 
one style now visible in the Brancacci Chapel, a style which 
only Masaccio commanded at the time, and which no other 
Italian painter practiced with equal consistency and ability 
for more than a century after his death. 

The characteristics of the style are these: contour counts 
for very little in construction; in the Temptation, Expul- 
sion, and three of the frescoes of the end wall the contours 
are audaciously lost and found in a quite modern fashion. 
The heads and figures are built up by broad touches of light 
and dark made with the utmost speed and freedom. No 
Italian frescoes before Michelangelo’s Sistine ceiling give 
so autographic an impression, suggest such tension in exe- 
cution. ‘The interruption in the work, for any critic who has 
seen a strenuous painter at work, could reasonably be ex- 
plained by the fact that Masaccio at times reached the limit 
of his strength and paused from sheer exhaustion. 

While there is no essential difference of style now ob- 
servable in the Brancacci Chapel, there is some difference 
in decorative coloration. The Temptation, the Raising of 
Tabitha, and Peter Preaching, though generally russet and 
silver in tone like the others, are more rosy. This seems a 
concession to the old colorful style which Masaccio, as he 
realized the full logic of his own style, abandoned in favor 
of colder tonalities. The coloristic quality of these three 
frescoes is about that of the Madonna with St. Anne. The 
Pisa altarpiece, allowing for the inevitable difference be- 
tween painting in tempera and fresco, is in its tonality and 
construction nearer to the Tribute Money than it is to the 
Tabitha. 

Such are the reasons for thinking with Schmarsow and 
many others that the Temptation, Tabitha, and Peter 
Preaching are the earliest works by Masaccio in the Bran- 
cacci Chapel. Of the paintings on the side wall, the 
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Tabitha is the earliest, the Temptation next.** Anyone 
who has painted a room, a floor or a deck knows that you 
must paint yourself out of the space or area in order not to 
deface your paint as you go. With fresco painting the risk 
of damage is less, but, even so, it wouldn’t do a finished 
fresco any good to be banged by bulky painting gear or 
planks of the scaffolding. Hence we may safely conclude 
that the Temptation, being closer to the chapel’s entrance, 
was painted after the Tabitha and the Expulsion after the 
Tribute Money. 


Earlier I have tried to show that Masolino probably 
finished the upper half of the Brancacci Chapel late in the 
year 1423, that he spent most of the working days of 1424 
in frescoing the chapel of the Compagnia della Croce at 
Empoli and that not long after his last payment early in 
November of that year, he probably set out for his lucrative 
job in Hungary. The case of an established painter leaving 
a good job like the Brancacci Chapel unfinished, perhaps 
discharged therefrom, and the appointment of another in 
his stead — this case is so exceptional in the Renaissance, 
indeed at all times, that it calls for study and explanation. 

Vasari, perhaps confusedly transmitting a correct tradi- 
tion, hints at a test of Masaccio’s capacity. He painted in 
the Carmine a Sz. Paul (a companion piece to a St. Peter 
which had been earlier painted by Masolino) “per mostrare 
il miglioramento che egli aveva fatto nel arte.” Masaccio’s 
fresco was admired by the competent and accordingly he 
was judged fit to paint stories of St. Peter in the Brancacci 


34. While I am sure there is not a brush stroke by Masolino now 
visible in the Brancacci Chapel, I feel there is some influence of his 
design in such frescoes as the Temptation and the Tabitha. It 
would naturally be so. Masolino must have made working draw- 
ings for the entire chapel. His assistant, Masaccio, must have seen 
them and would naturally have used what he found available. 

The small heads and spindling proportions of Adam and Eve 
in the Temptation may be due to Masolino, but they are also more 
suitable for the tall and narrow space they occupy than would have 
been such stockier forms as Masaccio uses in the Baptism and the 
Expulsion. The turbaned man looking askance with hands raised 
in amazement, in the Tabitha, is in Masolino’s taste, though ap- 
propriate enough in its context, and may represent an intelligent 
excerpt from Masolino’s design. 

The two strolling gentlemen in the Tabitha are, as Schmarsow 
(Masaccio Studien, 111, pp. 27-31) has ingeniously suggested, space 
fillers due to the decision to eliminate a pilaster which would divide 
the two stories in this fresco. If so, the invention is Masaccio’s, and 
Masolino merely borrowed it in the Herod fresco at Castiglione 
d’Olona. 

There is no possibility that Masolino ever painted at Florence 
after his departure for Hungary ca. 1425, but since there are latish 
frescoes by him at Todi and Rome, he must have passed through 
Florence and revisited the Brancacci Chapel. The effective street 
settings with diagonal perspectives in some of the St. Catherine 
stories at Rome imply the study of Masaccio’s Peter Giving Alms 
and Peter Healing by his Shadow at Florence, while Masolino’s 
Calvary at Rome certainly implies a serious study of Masaccio, un- 
less one is completely misled by the radical repainting of a restorer, 
who supposed he was restoring a Masaccio and acted accordingly. 
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Chapel.®*° The St. Paul was thus painted, in all probability, 
at a time when Felice Brancacci had become dissatisfied 
with Masolino’s old-fashioned style of painting and when a 
test of young Masaccio’s capacity may have seemed desir- 
able. Masaccio was not yet twenty-three years old, and had 
probably painted nothing conspicuous in Florence. In short, 
there are good reasons for accepting Vasari’s suggestion that 
after Masolino dropped out there was a pause involving a 
test of Masaccio.** To the patron, Felice Brancacci, whose 
initial choice of Masolino shows he was conservative in 
taste, Masaccio, a youngster and an adherent of the radical 
set, may have been a disquieting figure. ‘There is, as I have 
already suggested, the probability that Masaccio passed most 
of 1424 with Masolino at Empoli. He could have painted 
the St. Paul in the Carmine late in 1424 or early in 1425.°" 

The year 1425 probably saw the painting of Masaccio’s 
St. Anne, the masks and muted rosy tonality of which are 
found in the three frescoes of the early group. This panel 
with the three frescoes and perhaps the probationary Sz. 
Paul would pretty well account for Masaccio’s working 
time in 1425. 

It seems unlikely that Masaccio continued the frescoes in 
the Brancacci Chapel before the spring of 1427. From 
February 20, 1426, till December 26, 1427, he received 
many payments for his great altarpiece for the Church of 
the Carmine at Pisa under promise not to undertake any 
other work.** Much of the intervening year and ten months, 
perhaps half, could easily have been spent on this altar- 
piece. That the work dragged on for nearly two years is 
good evidence that Masaccio disregarded a contractual 
agreement to apply his efforts exclusively to the Pisan job. 

35. Vite, 11, p. 294. 

36. Vasari relates that Masolino painted his St. Peter before 
undertaking his work in the Brancacci Chapel (idid., p. 264). It is 
possible that Vasari erred in this and that the Sts. Peter and Paul 
wore painted in a kind of competition. Masolino, released from 
his contract with Felice Brancacci late in 1423 or 1424, might have 
welcomed such a farewell job as the St. Peter, which he could have 
accomplished in the late autumn of 1424 after finishing his job at 
Empoli and while getting ready to go to Hungary. If, as is very 
likely, he resented the ability of his assistant, Masaccio, this com- 
petitive painting of the two major saints in Christendom would 
have given him the chance to show his own worth as he left Flor- 
ence, perhaps a little under a cloud. 

37. Vasari states that Masaccio was at work on the probationary 
St. Paul after Masolino’s death and at the time that the Carmine was 
consecrated (ibid., p. 294). Since the consecration took place on 
April 19, 1422, before Masolino had registered with the Druggists 
in Florence, Vasari’s account is obviously garbled. In any case it 
would seem unlikely that Masaccio painted his much admired St. 
Paul in the new style in 1422, only to have the commission to paint 
the Brancacci Chapel go to the conservative Masoljino a year later. 
It would seem far more likely — and here Vasari would seem to be 
on surer ground — that the probationary St. Paul was painted after 
Masolino had stopped painting in the chapel and before Masaccio 
set to work as his successor. In short, Vasari would seem to be gen- 
erally right about the circumstances, but wrong about the date. 


38. L. Tanfani-Centofanti, Notizie di artisti, Pisa, 1897, pp. 
178-180. 
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In any case the work on the Brancacci Chapel was prob- 
ably much retarded and interrupted in 1426 and 1427. 
And since virtually all critics suppose a considerable interval 
between the Tabitha group and the Tribute Money group 
— a supposition well justified by the colder tonality of the 
latter and the great improvement in the new technique — 
we are probably about right in supposing that Masaccio did 
not actively resume his work on the Brancacci Chapel until 
early in 1427, say in March. During the preceding year, 
1426, he may well have painted the great Trinity for the 
choir screen of S. Maria Novella, probably after he had 
made a good start on the big polyptych for the Pisan Car- 
melites. The summer of 1426 would thus be a likely time 
for his painting the Trinity. 

To avoid drip a room has to be frescoed from the top 
down, and to avoid marring finished frescoes by gear 
carried past them, from the inside out, as we have already 
seen. Accordingly, the frescoes immediately following what 
for brevity I shall call the Tabitha group were necessarily 
painted on the end or altar wall before the Tribute Money 
on the side wall. These frescoes, Peter Baptizing, Peter 
Healing by his Shadow, Peter Giving Alms, would have 
taken something over three months to execute. Since Ma- 
saccio at this time must have still been working considerably 
on the Pisa altarpiece, the work on these three frescoes may 
easily have extended to four months or so, say into July of 
1427 or later. 

This second group shows the full development of Masac- 
cio’s style though not of his genius. There is now less de- 
pendence on the line. Everything is felt as mass revealed 
by light and dark in space. The residuum of rosy Gothic 
tonality in the Tabitha group has yielded to what may be 
called an enriched gray-brown monochrome, with all 
colors reduced in hue to a common tone. 

The mature style and the spiritual expression reach their 
apogee in the Tribute Money and the Expulston, which 
might have been executed in a little less than two months, 
but with the encumbrance of the Pisan job may easily have 
taken Masaccio more. That would bring us well into Sep- 
tember or October of 1427. 

The unfinished fresco representing the Miracle of the 
King’s Son could have been finished in something more 
than two months and a half, that is, in theory, by early 
December of 1427. Since the Pisan altarpiece was nearing 
completion, this last fresco may well have gone more slowly 
than my estimate. Masaccio left about three weeks’ work 
on it, to be done by Filippino Lippi over fifty years later. 

The situation suggests a working year of intense activity 
and probably of overstrain which must surely have been 
ended by the coming of winter weather in December and 
perhaps as well by exhaustion. The tax return which he 
and his brother entered on the books in July, 1427,°° shows 


39. Miscellanea d’arte, p. 44. 
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that he was virtually bankrupt. An official transcript over 
two years later cancels his name and makes a marginal an- 
notation dicest é morto a Roma,*° and Antonio Manetti, who 
had the information from Masaccio’s brother, writes that 
Masaccio died at about twenty-seven years.** Since he was 
born on December 21, 1401, he died sometime in the 
winter of 1428-29 though, according to Landino’s ac- 
count, he will have died a year earlier.*? Why he did not 
give the three and a half months needed to complete the 
Brancacci Chapel in the early part of 1428, if indeed he 
was still alive, we can only guess. 

Perhaps all the dates I have given for the last frescoes 
in the Brancacci Chapel should be pushed forward a couple 
of months, to account for more assiduous work on the Pisan 
altarpiece than I have thought likely. That would throw 
at least the last, unfinished fresco into the spring of 1428, 


but it would leave its unfinished condition, reasonably ac- 
counted for by death or sudden departure from Florence, 
unexplained. What is certain is that Masaccio went into the 
winter of 1427-28 heavily loaded with debts, even to as- 
sistants who may have been unwilling to keep on working 
for him. He had maintained a quality and quantity of pro- 
duction calculated to wear out even the robust man we see 
in the self portrait in the Tribute Money. Everything 
points to the probability, if, as seems reasonable, we accept 
Manetti’s account, that, exhausted by overstrain and 
worry, he did little or no work in Florence in 1428, and 
fled from his debts and his troubles early in that year to seek 
escape and better fortunes at Rome. He found instead early 
death. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 


APPENDIX 


While my subject is the problem of the Brancacci Chapel, this 
seems an opportune moment to state briefly my views on the de- 
velopment and work of Masaccio. To do so involves only a re- 
capitulation and slight amplification of what has been written 
above. To keep the argument clear, I have distinguished by square 
brackets all opinions for which there is no complete factual or his- 
torical evidence. 

Tommaso di Simone was born probably in the little town of S. 
Giovanni in Val d’Arno on St. Thomas’ Day, December 21, 1401. 
[ He presumably was apprenticed to a painter at about twelve years 
old, say 1413. His master may have been a Florentine or one of the 
late Gothic painters who practiced at S. Giovanni.] In any case, 
his master was not, as respected authorities still erroneously state, 
Masolino, who was not matriculated in Florence and probably was 
not in central Italy until 1423. The ruling influence in the region 
was that of Lorenzo Monaco. But the air was astir with the new 
studies of nature and the antique conducted by Ghiberti, Donatello, 
and Brunellesco. Masaccio became a disciple of these new apostles, 
and added to their teaching (since they, except Ghiberti, were not 
painters but sculptors and architects) devout personal studies of 
Giotto’s mature perfection in his frescoed chapels at S. Croce. 
Masaccio — “hulking Tom,” Browning was later appropriately to 
call him — probably received his somewhat pejorative nickname 
from his ungainliness. His father was dead by Masaccio’s tax re- 
turn of 1427, the family dependent on him and in straitened cir- 
cumstances. 

On January 7, 1422, at the beginning of his twenty-first year, 
Masaccio matriculated with the Arte dei Medici e Speziali at 
Florence and was free to paint on his own account. Some two years 
later he joined the Compagnia di San Luca, a religious confrater- 
nity of painters. [He was perhaps able to pay the dues because he 
had, probably for the first time, a steady job as assistant to Masolino 
in the Brancacci Chapel. ] 

[Possibly the earliest Masaccio that has come down to us is 
Christ Healing the Demoniac in the John G. Johnson Collection in 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art. It is hazardous to speculate about 


40. Ibid., p. 43. 
41. Operette istoriche, p. 165. 
42. See note 31. 


1. See the biographical sources gathered together in La miscellanea 
d’arte per Masaccio, Florence, 1904, and in M. Salmi, Masaccio, trans. by 
Jean Chuzeville, Paris, 1935, pp. 97 ff. 


this sorely damaged and radically repainted panel, but the group of 
apostles seems to me to look forward to the Tribute Money, while 
the figures have a gravity that implies intelligent study of Giotto, 
and an accent that transcends the powers of Masaccio’s known 
assistant, Andrea di Giusto, or of any of Masaccio’s anonymous 
imitators. For that matter, the skeletonized cathedral, a naive and 
not too skilful experiment in the new science of perspective, is pre- 
cisely what an ambitious lad might have undertaken for his own 
study. Certainly the picture implies knowledge of Brunellesco’s 
model for the dome of the Cathedral, which was finished in 1420 
and may have been accessible to Masaccio, a protégé of the great 
architect, some years earlier. I feel the picture may well be a 
juvenile Masaccio and painted somewhere about 1420 when he was 
still an apprentice. Had it not borne his great name, it would 
hardly have come down to us; so curious and aesthetically slight a 
performance would hardly have borne his name in the Renaissance, 
had he not painted it. A heroic cleaning away of the repaint, which 
I have vainly urged upon the Philadelphia Museum, might give us 
something like certainty on this frankly hypothetical issue. ] 

[A couple of years later he may have painted the sadly damaged 
tabernacle in fresco in the Oratorio at Montemarciano near S. 
Giovanni. The Madonna and Child are attended by St. Michael 
and St. John the Baptist. Mr. Berenson? dates it several years before 
the St, Anne. That would bring it to 1422, very near Masaccio’s 
matriculation. Since it was a public commission, requiring a con- 
tract, it could hardly have been painted before Masaccio qualified 
legally as a painter. It shows already the stark and tight masks 
which are characteristic for all of Masaccio’s later work. I know 
no precedent for them, They seem to be his own invention. ] 

On January 18, 1423, Masolino was matriculated as a painter at 
Florence [having come thither pretty certainly to undertake the 
painting of the Brancacci Chapel. He must have made promptly the 
necessary survey and preparation for that work, especially the 
working drawings], for the patron of the chapel, Felice Brancacci, 
was about to return from a diplomatic mission to Egypt. Felice ar- 
rived in Florence on February 15, 1423. [It is a safe supposition 
that Masolino began to paint on the ceiling as promptly as pos- 
sible, say by the middle of March. Most of the rest of the year 
must have gone into painting the four cells of the vaults and the 
four Gothic lunettes.] During this year he painted the charming 


z. “La Madonna Pisana di Masaccio,” Rassegna d’arte, vii, 1908, 
p. 83. 
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dated Madonna which is, or alas! perhaps was, at Bremen [and 
perhaps what is almost a companion piece, the Madonna at 
Munich]. 

[While we lack demonstrative evidence that Masaccio was Maso- 
lino’s chief assistant in this work, the early tradition of the chapel 
and the whole situation make this as good as certain, even if the 
evidence comes to us naturally distorted to the effect that Maso- 
lino was Masaccio’s master. | 

There is sure documentary evidence that Masolino spent most of 
1424 at Empoli painting the chapel of the Compagnia della Croce. 
[It seems probable that Masaccio accompanied him. In that case, 
the work on the Brancacci Chapel will have been interrupted for 
a year or more. ] 

[The nobly tragic Pieta in fresco in the Baptistery of the Colle- 
giata at Empoli may well have been designed by Masolino at this 
time, but it seems to me impossible that he could have executed it. 
Toesca’s suggestion of a “collaboration,” meaning, presumably, that 
Masolino contributed only the working drawing, seems to me to 
cover the situation admirably.* In no undisputed work of Masolino 
at any period does one find such poignancy. I cannot imagine any 
one but Masaccio the executant. | 

I have already discussed sufficiently the reasons for discharging 
Masolino from the Brancacci job, but may add that the domination 
of Gentile da Fabriano’s graciously sumptuous painting at Florence 
in these years was enough to persuade even a conservative patron 
of Masolino’s inferiority among painters in the Gothic manner, 
and enough to reinforce the disapproval that Masaccio’s progres- 
sive friends probably brought to bear upon Felice Brancacci. 

Either in 1424 or 1425 Masaccio probably painted the little Sz. 
Jerome in Penitence in my own collection. It bears two coats of 
arms identified by my brother, Rufus G. Mather, as those of 
Agnolo di Zanobio Gaddi and Maddalena di Niccolé di Antonio 
Ridolfi.* The marriage is entered in an old list including the years 
1424 and 1425. [I am naturally hesitant to propose so ambitious an 
attribution for a picture which I happen to own, but I am under 
what may be called a dialectical necessity to do so. Dr. Richard 
Offner, in a very perceptive style-analysis of this picture, proves 
that it is by the hand that painted the Adam in the Temptation. 
This was obvious to me almost from the moment of purchase. For 
Dr. Offner the Adam is a Masolino; for many critics, including 
myself, a Masaccio. Syllogistically, then, I can only regard the Sz. 
Jerome as a Masaccio painted near the time he began to work on 
the Brancacci Chapel. I need only add that in the general compo- 
sition, with the two symmetrically placed hillocks, the influence of 
Lorenzo Monaco persists. Misled by an inadequate photograph and 
by casual coincidences, Mr. Berenson has unhappily listed it as a 
Sassetta — an attribution pretty well excluded by the Florentine 
arms, My friend, Dr. Philip J. Gentner, once informally proposed 
Andrea di Giusto. None of his pictures seems to rise above third rate 
and I believe a good eye will agree with Dr. Offner’s critical esti- 
mate : “A formal and plastic superiority to any figure by him [ Maso- 
lino] increases the slight possibility of Masaccio’s authorship. The 
rocks, unlike the soaring formations of Masolino, possess some- 
thing of the shape and solidity of the rocks in the Berlin predella. 
The magnificence of the head, also the columnar neck, might in- 
cline us for the greater of the two masters. But . . .”° I will not 
deny the reader the perusal of the ingenious argument by which 
Dr. Offner persuaded himself that a picture in which he found all 
the qualities of Masaccio was, after all, a Masolino. } 

[It was probably early in 1425 that Masaccio began to paint on 
the side wall of the Brancacci Chapel below Masolino’s four 
lunettes, Vasari’s legend that as a probationary test Masaccio was 
required to paint a St. Paul, in the Carmine (a companion piece to 
a St. Peter by Masolino at the left), may be only his inference from 


3. Masolino da Panicale, Bergamo, 1908, p. 38. 

4. See R. Offner, “A Saint Jerome by Masolino,” Art in America, vin, 
1920, p. 76, note 5. 

5. Ibéd., p. 75. 
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the situation. On the other hand, Masaccio was very young, enter- 
ing his twenty-fourth year, and it is entirely likely that it seemed 
wise to test his capacity to undertake a work of such importance as 
the Brancacci Chapel. If this were the case, the legendary of the 
church would naturally have kept so interesting an incident. I 
believe Vasari here did what he usually did, merely wrote down 
what the Carmelites told him. In the St. Paul he admired life-like- 
ness, terribilita, dignity, and intentness of devotion, and the excel- 
lence of its foreshortening for an observer on a lower level. We 
probably have a fine and resonant echo of this figure in Masaccio’s 
panel of St. Paul at Pisa, a part of the great altarpiece, and prob- 
ably painted less than two years later than the lost fresco in the 
Carmine. Vasari tells us that the St. Paul in the Carmine was a 
portrait of Bartolo di Angiolino Angiolini, who was born in 1373. 
Since the St. Paul at Pisa has a very portrait-like character, suggest- 
ing a vigorous middle-aged man of formidable strength of char- 
acter, the probability is strong that the St. Paul at Pisa is virtually 
a repetition of the Florentine prototype. Angiolini was in his very 
early fifties when Masaccio’s St. Paul in the Carmine was painted. 
And this is the probable age of the St. Paul at Pisa — a mere coin- 
cidence perhaps, but one that no historically minded student can 
ignore. } 

[Much of Masaccio’s available time in 1425 will have been de- 
voted to painting the frescoes of the Tabitha, Temptation, and 
Peter Preaching in the Brancacci Chapel. By our three-times-the- 
heads reckoning, they would have taken at least three months to 
paint. In executing these frescoes, Masaccio used a new technique 
of construction in light and dark which permitted the contours to 
be freely lost and found. This technique is as marked in the Temp- 
tation as it is in the Expulsion, and it is a technique that no other 
living painter, certainly not the retardataire, Masolino, com- 
manded. Rather than repeat what I have written above on this 
matter, I will paraphrase the best early account of it, that of Paolo 
Lomazzo: The observers of the projection and relief (made by 
light and dark) seem to become painters themselves by the use of 
the eye, rather than by practice, as was Masaccio who merely 
lighted and shaded his figures without contours.” ] 

[In this year 1425, since it repeats the flushed gray tonality of 
the Tabitha group, we may set the Madonna with St. Anne, and 
also the rather insignificant profile portrait of a youth at Fenway 
Court. Lost works mentioned by early writers, a St. Ivo in the 
Badia, an Annunciation in S. Niccolo, and a Nude Man and Woman 
in the Ruccellai collection (all mentioned by Vasari) may have been 
painted in 1425. The novelty and dignity of the nude figures in the 
Temptation may promptly have evoked a commission for a similar 
pair, while the elaborate colonnade which Vasari praised in the 
Annunciation would be a natural extension of the architectural 
studies made in the Tabitha. ] 

The first payment for the great polyptych made for the Car- 
melites of Pisa is dated February 20, 1426, the final payment De- 
cember 26, 1427. [During this interval of nearly two years, work 
on the Brancacci Chapel, as I have suggested, must have been seri- 
ously interrupted and it is probable that the different tonality and 
greater maturity of the later frescoes as compared with the Tabitha 
group indicate that they were not painted until 1427, or about a 
year after the Tabitha group. | 

[In this same interval of two years Masaccio must have painted 
the monumental Trinity for the choir screen of S. Maria Novella 
and he would hardly have done this, breaking his promise to the 
Pisan Carmelites, until their polyptych was well under way, say in 
the summer of 1426.] The ingenious argument of Kern® for a col- 
laboration between Brunellesco and Masaccio is entirely uncon- 
vincing to me, though it is very likely that Masaccio profited by 


6. Vite, ed. Milanesi, 11, p. 295. 

7. Trattato dell’ arte della pittura, scultura, ed architettura, Rome, 
1844, 1, p. 177: “*. . che solamente allumava, ed ombrava le figure 
senza contorni.” 

8. G. J. Kern, “Das Dreifaltigkeitsfresko von S. Maria Novella,” Jahr- 
buch der preussischen Kunstsammlungen, xxx1v, 1913, pp. 36-58. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE BRANCACCI CHAPEL 


Brunellesco’s advice in designing the tabernacle. Kern’s chief argu- 
ment that the figures are illogically placed and disproportioned, 
hence by another hand than that of the designer of the tabernacle,® 
is frankly absurd. If the figures had been in scale for the position 
of God the Father, against the back wall, they would have had to 
be diminished in perspective to insignificance. The only decorative 
possibility was to enlarge the figures to the scale they should have 
in the foreground, thus treating the tabernacle as if it were a flat 
background. It was an inevitable inconsistency which will trouble 
only a very meticulous eye. Early Italian mural painting, indeed 
mural painting generally, abounds in similar inconsistencies, deco- 
rative effect properly taking precedence over strict perspective 
relations. 

[In all probability Masaccio’s final contribution in the Bran- 
cacci Chapel was made under pressure between March, 1427, and 
October or November of that year. It would have taken a minimum 
(since he was still working on the Pisa altarpiece) of well over six 
months to execute the work. For material reasons given earlier, the 
order of production must have been about this: Peter Baptizing, 
Peter Giving Alms, Peter Healing by his Shadow, the Tribute 
Money, the Expulsion, the Miracle of the King’s Son, The Pisa 
altarpiece he finished in December, 1427. Some time early in 1428 
Masaccio, who in poverty had made his tax return in the previous 
summer, may have made what amounted to a flight to Rome, seek- 
ing new fortunes and finding death. On any other theory than that 
of a sudden move it is very difficult to explain why he left so im- 
portant a fresco as the Miracle of the King’s Son with unsightly 
gaps when a short month’s work would have finished it.] 

[I believe Masaccio’s rough outlines were on the walls later 
frescoed by Filippino Lippi, certainly in the case of the King’s Son. 
It is hard, on any other theory, to account for the completely 
Masaccian character of the bulky body of St. Peter crucified, or for 
the equally Masaccian character, perceptively noted by Mr. Beren- 
son, of St. Paul Visiting St. Peter in Prison. Just conceivably, 
Filippino could have availed himself of Masaccio’s working draw- 
ings for such features. But the situation suggests the compulsion of 
a full scale design on the walls. In short, all the frescoes visible in 
the Brancacci Chapel were designed by Masaccio and in a general 
aesthetic survey of the Chapel we may almost ignore Filippino’s 
very reverent and understanding contribution. ] 

I have tried to avow honestly the hypothetical nature of most of 
my positions. Yet the reader will see that such hypotheses are made 
within a frame of factual reference: the documented dates, the time 
involved in painting the works. This evidence virtually excludes 
Masolino from the now visible walls of the Brancacci Chapel. As 
for Masaccio, a more searching analysis or the discovery of new 
documents might provide a more correct chronology than mine. 
But, again, the margin for such corrections is rather small. There 
might be good reasons for moving some of my hypothetical dates 
forward or backward, but hardly by more than six months or so. 


g. Ibid., p. 44 


Unless I am wholly wrong, this article tells about what happened 
in the painting of the Brancacci Chapel. 

Like most of my recent studies, this article is in intention a con- 
tribution to methodology. I hope to have shown the fallibility of 
style criticism im vacuo and to have vindicated the priority in re- 
search of historical over stylistic evidence —to have illustrated 
concretely the uncertainty and confusion that inevitably arise when 
historical evidence is lacking or ignored, or considered only after 
style-critical conclusions have frozen into dogmas. 


Works By Masaccio 


Christ Healing the Demoniac. Probably before 1422. John G. 
Johnson Collection, Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

Tabernacle with a Madonna and Two Saints, fresco. Ca. 1422. 
Oratorio, Montemarciano. 

Pieta, fresco, probably on Masolino’s design. 1423-24. Baptistery 
of the Collegiata, Empoli. 

St. Jerome in Penitence. 1424-25. Mather Collection, Washington 
Crossing, Pa. 

Temptation, Tabitha, St. Peter Preaching. 1425. Brancacci Chapel. 

Virgin with St. Anne. Ca. 1425. Uffizi, Florence. 

Profile Portrait of a Youth. Ca. 1425. Fenway Court, Boston. 

Trinity, fresco. Ca. 1426. S. Maria Novella, Florence. 

Pisan Polyptych. Finished December, 1427.2° 

St. Peter Baptizing, St. Peter Giving Alms, St. Peter Healing by his 
Shadow, Tribute Money, Expulsion, Miracle of the King’s Son. 
Sketches on the walls for the parts completed by Filippino Lippi. 
1427. Brancacci Chapel. 


Lost pictures are listed in the standard books. In deference to 
Mr. Berenson’s judgment, I formerly accepted as a Masaccio the 
Madonna of Humility in our National Gallery. On mature reflec- 
tion, it seems to me impossible that Masaccio could have painted a 
figure so disproportioned and entirely non-existent from the waist 
down. However, the forms are Masaccian and the best explanation 
of the picture seems to be that it is by a pupil or devout imitator 
doing his best, probably with the aid of a working drawing by the 
master. 

The Desco da Parto at Berlin, which has generally been attributed 
to Masaccio, seems to me correctly attributed to Domenico di Bar- 
tolo by Brandi." 

The tiny medallion of a God the Father at London seems to me 
at best a poorish bottega piece. 


10. Its scattered fragments were distributed before the war in the fol- 
lowing galleries: London: Madonna; Naples: Crucifixion; Berlin: four 
Saints and predella panels representing the Adoration of the Magi and the 
Martyrdoms of Sts. Peter and John the Baptist; Pisa: St. Paul; Vienna, 
Lanckoronski Coll.: St. Andrew (see B. Berenson, Italian Pictures of the 
Renaissance, Oxford, 1932, pp. 335-336). 

11. C. Brandi, “Ein ‘Desco da Parto’ und seine Stellung innerhalb der 
Toskanischen Malerei nach dem Tode Masaccios,” Jahrbuch der preus- 
sischen Kunstsammlungen, Lv, 1934, pp. 154-180. 
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THE DATE OF THE ALTAR OF THE 
MADONNA IN S. MARIA DEL 
SOCCORSO, AQUILA 


LAURINE MACK BONGIORNO 


MONG the monuments of Florentine inspiration made 
during the Quattrocento in Aquila degli Abruzzi, 
the Altar of the Madonna in S. Maria del Soc- 

corso (Fig. 1) has been regarded as one of the most puz- 
zling. It takes the form of a tabernacle in which a deep 
round-headed niche is formed by an arch sustained by 
pilasters from which it is separated by a broad entablature. 
A figure of God the Father crowns the arch, while the 
Angel and Virgin of the A”nunciation conceal its spring- 
ing. In order to support the unusual projection of the en- 
tablature slender free-standing piers have been placed in 
front of the pilasters. The lunette is filled to overflowing 
with the relief of the Madonna and Child flanked by ador- 
ing angels. The wide frieze is decorated with a row of 
dancing putti terminating at either side in a small trumpeter 
who covers the face of the slender projection which serves as 
a console. Immediately below is a second ornamental band 
corresponding in width to the height of the capitals and con- 
taining a coat of arms upheld by a pair of merry putti. On 
the large rectangular panel at the bottom of the altarpiece 
two flying angels hold up a heavy brocaded canopy by 


means of ribbons pulled through a ring. The curtains of — 


the canopy are drawn aside by a second pair of angels, who 
thus reveal a small tabernacle of simple design within which 
is a painting of the Virgin. 

Interest in this rather awkward and top-heavy structure 
has been excited in recent years by the studies of Dr. W. R. 
Valentiner.* He has reaffirmed the attribution to Andrea 
dell’Aquila suggested many years ago by De Nicola? and 


1. “Andrea dell’Aquila, Painter and Sculptor,” ART BULLETIN, 
XIX, 1937, pp. 503-536; “Andrea dell’Aquila in Urbino,” Art 
Quarterly, 1, 1938, pp. 275-288; “Andrea and Silvestro dell’ 
Aquila,” Art in America, X111, 1924-25, pp. 166 ff. 

I am indebted to Dr. Valentiner for the photograph reproduced 
in Figure 5, to the Smith College Museum of Art for permission 
to reproduce the photograph of the Madonna of the Candelabra 
(Fig. 3) and to Professor Clarence Kennedy for the use of his 
photographs in making Figures 6 and 7. 

2. G. De Nicola, “Silvestro dell’Aquila,” L’arte, x1, 1908, p. 1. 


accepted by Venturi in volume vi of his Storia dell arte ita- 
liana.’ Valentiner has also dated the monument, which 
neither De Nicola nor Venturi attempted to do, and has 
used it as a basis for other attributions. In reaffirming the 
ascription to Andrea dell’Aquila, Valentiner has sought 
further confirmation through comparisons he makes with 
the sculpture of the Porta Nuova at Naples, on which 
Andrea is known to have worked from 1455 to 1458 — 
though the parts he carved can only be isolated by conjec- 
ture 


and through comparisons with early works of 
Donatello. From a letter of recommendation written in 
1458 we know that “Andrea wasa pupil of Donatello. . . 
and studied many years in Florence in the house of Co- 
simo.’’* ‘This must have been previous to Donatello’s de- 
parture for Padua. Andrea seems to have remained in 
Florence after that event, for we hear of him there in 1446, 
and judging by the absence of his name in the Paduan ac- 
count books he never joined his master in the north of Italy. 
In establishing the year 1445 as the date of the Aquiline 
altarpiece and Andrea as its author, Valentiner has therefore 
based his case largely on comparisons with sculpture which 
Donatello produced during the thirties. Though Valen- 
tiner has noted connections between the temper and style 
of the altar and that of such later Florentines as Antonio 
Rossellino, Benedetto da Maiano, and Verrocchio, he is suf- 
ficiently convinced of the early date to regard these simi- 
larities as anticipations of the work of these sculptors. I 
venture to propose that the influence moves in the opposite 
direction, and that the altarpiece is a creation of the last 
quarter of the Quattrocento. 

The painting of the Virgin, which this assembly of figure 
and ornamental sculpture enshrines, was originally on the 
wall of a vasca just outside the city of Aquila opposite the 
old Porta Leone. It became renowned as a miracle-working 


3. Milan, 1908, pp. 407-410. This attribution is also accepted 
by L. Serra, Aquila, Bergamo, 1929, pp. 72-73. 

4. G. Milanese, Documenti per la storia dell’arte senese, Siena, 
1854, II, p. 300. 
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Fic. 5. Aquila, Altar of the Madonna, Detail Fic. 6. 


Fic. 8. Pistoia, Cathedral: Verrocchio, Forteguerri Tomb Fic. 9. Monteluce, $. Maria: Francesco di Simone, Taber- % 
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image, and as its devotees increased in number, the Signori 
of the city, who included the popular Cardinal, Amico 
Agnifili, ordered that the painting be enclosed in a little 
cappella and, to make the chapel more accessible to the city, 
that the Porta Leone, walled up for many years, be re- 
opened. Bernardino Cirilli, who supplies this information in 
his 4 nali, indicates that this manifestation of piety on the 
part of the Aquilani took place shortly after Agnifili re- 
turned to the city, which he did, according to Cirilli, in the 
second year of his cardinalate.° Although the date 1458, 
which Cirilli assigns to Agnifili’s triumphal homecoming, is 
erroneous, his information seems to be substantially correct, 
for Agnifili did return to Aquila in 1468, the year after he 
had been created Cardinal, and the Porta Leone was 
opened on the fourth of April, 1469, per annare [andare | 
a Santa Marie de lu Soccurzo, as we are informed by the 
contemporary Francesco Angeluccio.® The church, which 
was later erected as an expression of the popular devotion 
to the image, was started, according to Cirilli, in 1469, the 
year before the death of Pope Paul II.’ Again this author 
is careless about his dates, for Paul II died in July, 1471. 
But in any event the church was built soon after the cap- 
pella, for it was already in use in 1476, when Silvestro 
dell’ Aquila made a wooden statue of St. Sebastian for it.* 

In his description of the monuments of Aquila, Leosini? 
refers to the altarpiece as a cappella, and it is possible that 
this altarpiece in the form of a tabernacle is the cappella 
which first sheltered the painting. But it bears no sign of 
weathering, and a tabernacle with three large free-stand- 
ing figures on the top is not the type usually constructed out 
of doors. 

On the basis of the historical evidence, then, it appears 
that the altarpiece could hardly have been made before 
1469, and that in all probability it did not antedate the con- 
struction of the church. Stylistically I can find nothing that 
contradicts this later dating, and I find much that cor- 
roborates it. 

While in basic design and in almost all of the individual 
parts the altarpiece depends upon Florentine models, no one 


5. B. Cirilli, Annali della citta del? Aquila con Phistorie del suo 
tempo, Rome, 1570, pp. 76-77. 

6. Francesco d’Angeluccio di Bazzano, “Cronaca aquilana dall’ 
anno 1442 sino al 1485,” in L. A. Muratori, Amtiquitates Italicae, 
Milan, 1742, V1, col. 912-913. Both dates given by Francesco are 
probably exact, for while Francesco does not indicate whether he 
was in Aguila on either occasion, he was there for the collation of 
his grand-nephew in August of 1468, and he undoubtedly had 
excellent witnesses for the other events. 

7. Op. cit., p. 77%. The date 1469 is accepted by Serra, of. cit., 
p. 66, and by I. C. Gavini, Storia delParchitettura in Abruzzi, 
Rome, 1927-28, II, pp. 181-182. 

8. M. Chini, “Documenti relativi ai pittori che operarono in 
Aquila, fra il 1450 e il 1550 circa,” Bullettino della Regia-Deputa- 
zione abruzzese, VIII, 1927, p. 56. 

g. A. Leosini, Monumenti storici artistici della citta di Aquila, 
Aquila, 1848, pp. 182 ff. 


has doubted that it was designed by a local artist. Yet the 
advantage of relating it to the art of the city and province in 
which it was made has been largely ignored. Sufficient 
sculpture remains in the region, despite the numerous earth- 
quakes, to indicate that the Abruzzesi admired the orna- 
mental style of the Florentines, and of the Lombards as 
well; but in adopting either style they tended, in the repre- 
sentation of figures, to stress the ruggedness of the forms 
and the relief of the body beneath the drapery, to increase 
the weight of the drapery itself, to emphasize the features 
of the face, to simplify details, to make heavy and at times 
more monumental the effect of the whole.*® This some- 
times lent to local imitations of the sculpture of such masters 
of delicate chisel work as Desiderio da Settignano, Antonio 
Rossellino, and Verrocchio a sturdiness akin to that found in 
Florentine sculpture of an earlier period. The presence of 
some of these characteristics in this altar may have been 
partly responsible for the confusion concerning the date and 
artistic antecedents. Valentiner has been frank to admit that 
the figure style differs in spirit and movement from the 
work of Donatello with which he compares it. The simi- 
larity consists largely in the clear-cut forms and heavy 
draperies, and in a few details. Most of these details, ex- 
ploited by Donatello’s younger contemporaries, had become 
public property by the end of the third quarter of the cen- 
tury. It is no doubt true that the shadow of Donatello’s 
cantoria has fallen across the frieze of dancing putti, but 
the plump prettiness of their bodies, even the disposition of 
the draperies, invites comparison with sculpture of a con- 
siderably later period. 

The heavy construction and prominent profiles of the 
mouldings, here somewhat exaggerated in the cornice be- 
cause of the need of standing room for the figures, have also 
been cited by Valentiner as evidence of an early date, but 
these too are characteristic of the region and may be found 
on such well-known monuments as Silvestro dell’ Aquila’s 
tomb for Maria Pereira and her daughter, Beatrice Cam- 
poneschi, a work still in progress in 14.96, and the shrine of 
St. Bernardine, completed in 1505.** Similar architectural 
forms characterize the facade of the church’* that houses 
the altar, a building which, as we have seen, cannot be 
earlier than 1469. When these features are recognized as 
local characteristics, it is not difficult to see that the basic 
design of this Altar of the Madonna is closer to the Mar- 
suppini tomb by Desiderio da Settignano and to its deriva- 


10. Cf, the tomb of the Cardinal Agnifili in $. Massimo, and the 
Camponeschi tomb in S. Bernardino, Aquila, with the Marsuppini 
tomb in S. Croce, Florence, and the Lebretto tomb in S$. Maria in 
Aracoeli, Rome. For references to other examples, cf. L. M. Bon- 
giorno, “Notes on the Art of Silvestro dell’Aquila,” ART BULLE- 
TIN, XXIV, 1942, pp. 230 ff. 

11, Serra, of. cit., pp. 78, 83. 

12. Serra, op. cit., p. 67; B. McGrew, Italian Doorways, Cleve- 
land, 1929, pp. 6-7. 
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tives, both Florentine and provincial, than to Donatello’s 
Altar of the Annunciation in §. Croce, to which Valentiner 
likens it. The ornament is local only in its eclecticism, but it 
consists of motifs that were perhaps more common after 
1450 than before. Even the acanthus crockets which edge 
the arch like striking cobras need occasion no surprise in a 
community where the Gothic style lingered on into the six- 
teenth century.’* In general shape and in the relation of 
each crocket to the rim from which it springs, they are 
reminiscent of the crockets which appear in the woodcuts 
ornamenting the early pages of the Aesop printed in Aquila 
in 1493," 
printed at Naples in 1485. 

More definite evidence of the late date is to be found in 
the models used for the figure sculpture. The Madonna 
and Child (Fig. 2) placed in the center of the lunette pre- 
sents an ingenious combination of motifs taken from two 


woodcuts copied in reverse from the edition 


Florentine reliefs, both made in the second half of the 


. Quattrocento and familiar to the Abruzzi artist either in 


their original forms or in stucco derivatives. From the Ma- 
donna of the Candelabra (Fig. 3)** originates the pose of 
the Virgin’s head, with the broad three-quarter view of the 
face, the heavy right sleeve terminating below the elbow in 
a fur cuff, the left hand with its hooked first finger resting 
on Christ’s shoulder. From the same relief may come the 
tasseled cushion on which the Child sits and the bird 
clutched in His small hands, though these details are too 
common to be of much significance. The position of the 
Virgin’s body is determined in part by this relief and in part 
by the one probably from the shop of Desiderio da Setti- 
gnano and nowin Leningrad (Fig. 4).*° The latter has also 
supplied the design of the Virgin’s overgarment — in which 
the back panel hangs straight from the shoulder, but piles 
up in heavy folds on the arm of the chair, while the front 
panel is caught in a wide crushed belt — and the design of 
the neckline, a shallow V edged with embroidery, and 
further embellished by a cherub brooch. From the same 
source probably derives the frontal position of the Child 
maintained by the protecting hand of His Mother. 


13. Cf. the edicola of 1503 in S. Maria Assunta, Assergi (L’arte, 
Il, 1901, p. 401). The type of crocket on the altar is one which 
seems to derive from the ornamental and less virile Venetian ex- 
amples that also survive on the frames of paintings in the Marches 
and in near-by Umbria, perhaps through the mediation of Crivelli. 

14. A copy of this rare edition may be found in the Morgan 
Library. 

15. The original has disappeared, but the numerous stuccos made 
after it indicate a style close to Antonio Rossellino if not by him 
and dating toward the end of the sixties. One of the stuccos may 
have existed in Aquila, since this relief also influenced the composi- 
tion of the Madonna in the Junette now in S. Marciano and 
originally probably a part of Silvestro dell’Aquila’s tomb for the 
Cardinal Agnifili in S. Massimo. 

16. Desiderio’s earliest reliefs can hardly have been carved before 
1450, and this relief whether by him or his shop was probably made 
some years later. 


Although the compositional patterns have been largely 
supplied by these two reliefs, the figure style of the Ma- 
donna and Child as well as that of the angels pressing 
against her in urgent worship is independent of both. Val- 
entiner associates it with the work of Fra Filippo Lippi and 
his school. The grouping of the figures in the lunette, the 
plump faces and the heavy bangs over the forehead make 
this understandable. But the emphasis which one finds here 
upon the bossy forms in the modelling of the nose, the 
mouth, and the protruding chin, and the addition of the 
little pad of fat giving the jaw the dainty downward curve 
at its root are precisely the features which distinguish the 
short broad faces of Verrocchio and his followers from those 
of Lippi. 

The Verrocchian facial type appears more clearly in the 
two angels at the left of the large lower panel (Figs. 1, 5), 
reminding us as they do of some of the heads from the 
Forteguerri tomb at Pistoia (cf. Figs. 5, 6, 7).** This type 
is basic for all of the figures in relief on the altarpiece, 
though the majority of those on the lunette and frieze are 
modified through being carved by a different and less com- 
petent hand. While the treatment of most of the drapery, 
though mannered, seems unrelated to the work at Pistoia, 
the vermiculation of the surface of the sleeves and over- 
blouses of these same two angels appears to be based upon 
the particular broken-fold motif which Verrocchio de- 
veloped in his late style and used on the Forteguerri tomb 
(Fig. 8). In the two companion figures on the spectator’s 
right, copies of those on the left by an assistant, the drapery 
motif has lost its special character. Further evidence of Ver- 
rocchio’s influence appears in the mantle of God the Father 
which is draped after the formula invented for the garments 
of the Christ and St. Thomas on Or S. Michele.** The 
same pattern is applied with greater freedom to the mantle 
of the Virgin of the Annunciation. One is also inclined to 
regard the example of Verrocchio as responsible for the 
beauty of some of the hands, notably those of Gabriel with 
the gracefully flexed wrists and carefully poised fingers. 
Neither of the Verrocchian monuments mentioned was 
publicly displayed until after 1480,’ though they existed in 


17. E. Wilder, C. Kennedy, P. Baccio, The Unfinished Monu- 
ment by Andrea del Verrocchio to the Cardinal Niccolé Forteguerri 
at Pistoia, Northampton, 1932, plates and text. 

18. M. Cruttwell, Verrocchio, London, 1904, p. 159, pl. XXXVIII. 
The essential feature of this motif is the arrangement of the four 
great folds over the leg bent forward. The upper one swings 
around from the back, the two center ones break into V’s between 
the legs, and the lower one sweeps up from ankle in a shallow 
curve. That curve is broken in the drapery of the Virgin and the 
God the Father by the organ-pipe folds, popular in the Abruzzi. 
Because this motif became so common in Central and Southern Italy 
after its popularization by Perugino, Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, and 
Signorelli, its presence does not necessarily indicate the direct influ- 
ence of Verrocchio, but it does indicate a late date. 

19. M. Cruttwell, ibid., pp. 125-132, 160-162. 
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ALTAR OF THE MADONNA IN S. MARIA DEL SOCCORSO 


his shop for some time before. That the contents of Ver- 
rocchio’s shop were known to artists of Aquila in the seventies 
is indicated by the St. Sebastian of Silvestro dell’ Aquila, made 
for the church of S. Maria del Soccorso in 1478.”° But in 
the case of the altarpiece another stylistic relationship sug- 
gests that it was not executed before 1480. This relationship 
has already been noted by Valentiner, who says, “We shall 
not be far wrong if we describe these winged genii [holding 
the ribbons of the canopy] with their voluminous draperies 
as the forerunners of those of Verrocchio and Francesco di 
Simone, whose tabernacle in Perugia was clearly influenced 
by that in Aquila.”** This tabernacle (Fig. 9), in which the 
four principal figures are modelled upon sculptures from 
the Forteguerri tomb, was in all likelihood made in Ver- 
rocchio’s shop, though largely executed by Francesco di 
Simone. It was set up at Monteluce near Perugia in 1483,” 
and was probably carved not long before this, since in 1480 
Francesco wasstill in Bologna. As Valentiner seemstoimply, 
the composition of the tabernacle is similar to the lower part 
of the altarpiece at Aquila, though in recognition of the 
purpose of the monument a canopy has been substituted on 
the altarpiece for the chalice and Christ Child placed above 
the carved frame of the shrine on the tabernacle at Monte- 
luce. More, however, than the composition, the feature 
which indicates that the Abruzzi artist was familiar with 
the tabernacle, either in Verrocchio’s Florentine shop, at 
Monteluce or perhaps in the form of sketches, is the orna- 
mental band containing putti and shield (Fig. 1). Plump, 
broad-faced putti, who stand on one foot but assume a posi- 
tion that is almost horizontal, were something of a specialty 
of Francesco di Simone and were used by him on the Tar- 
tagni tomb at Bologna”®® as well as on the base of the taber- 
nacle at Monteluce, so that it must be reckoned as more 
than a coincidence that the putti on the altarpiece assume a 
pose so similar. At Aquila the artist has moved this band 
from its natural position as base to the middle of the altar in 
order to give greater prominence to the coat of arms here 
substituted for the Veronica. This coat of arms belonged to 
Jacopo di Notar Nanni, the Aquiline merchant who, ac- 
cording to his epitaph, raised himself from penury to riches 
through the help of God and his own efforts. In the latter 
part of his life he occupied himself with pious works and 
benefactions, the most ostentatious of which was the shrine 
of St. Bernardine dedicated in 1505, the year after Notar 
Nanni died. According to Crispo Monti (quoted by Leo- 
sini)** Notar Nanni paid not only for the altarpiece, but for 
the facade of S$. Maria del Soccorso and for a large part of 


20. Cf. Bongiorno, ART BULLETIN, XXIV, 1942, pp. 240-241. 

21. “Andrea dell’Aquila,” ART BULLETIN, XIX, 1937, p. 528. 

22. G. Urbini, “Il tabernacolo dell’olio santo nella chiesa di S. 
Maria di Monteluce,” L’arte, v1, 1903, p. 399. 

23. Venturi, Storia, vi, pp. 725, 726; figs. 487, 488. 

24. Monumenti, p. 184. 
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the monastic buildings attached. It is possible that the altar- 
piece was commissioned while the church was in construc- 
tion, even though executed after the building was complete. 
It is equally possible that it was not ordered until later, for 
this same donor made his gift of the depository of St. Ber- 
nardine twenty-eight years after the translation of the relics 
of this Saint to the titular church and nineteen years after 
Louis XI had sent the silver casket to enclose those relics.”® 
It may have been some years before he substituted this 
elaborate altarpiece for what had originally served in its 
stead. We know that his interest in the church continued 
throughout his life, for of all the churches in Aquila to 
whose construction, maintenance, or redecoration he con- 
tributed, this was the one chosen for his burial. Thus a date 
between 1482 and 1485 is not to be discounted on this 
ground, 

Both historical and stylistic evidence, then, lead to the 
same conclusion, namely, that the Altar of the Madonna 
at S. Maria del Soccorso cannot be dated earlier than the 
end of the third quarter of the Quattrocento and should 
probably be assigned to the early years of the ninth decade. 

The later dating of the altarpiece makes it necessary to 
reconsider its attribution to Andrea dell’ Aquila. Instead of 
an early work, it must now be regarded, if indeed Andrea 
was still living in the eighties, as one of the last products of 
his chisel. But the altarpiece does not display the ripeness, 
nor even the dull repetitiousness of age. It may also be con- 
sidered doubtful that a man trained under Donatello pre- 
vious to 1444 would have been so receptive at the end of his 
career to the ideas and style of artists who were one or two 
generations younger. No document has been discovered to 
indicate that Andrea ever worked in Aquila, although the 
city archives have been searched to that end.”® The only au- 
thentic work by his hand is to be found among the sculptures 
on the Porta Nuova at Naples. Considerable attention has 
been given to the identification of his share in that work, by 
Valentiner and others, but it has little importance in this con- 
nection because the stylistic relationship of the altarpiece to 
any of the sculpture on the gateway is casual enough to defy 
the association of the two monuments. The altarpiece was 
associated with the Porta Nuova probably because the desire 
to attribute a work in Aquila, which was obviously inspired 
by Florentine example, to an Aquiline artist who had been 
trained in Florence proved irresistible. Valentiner himself 
recognized the variance in style in the two monuments and 
attempted to overcome this obstacle by emphasizing the de- 
pendence of both upon a single source, the sculpture of 
Donatello. As indicated above it seems impossible to main- 


25. N. F. Faraglia, “La chiesa primitiva e il monastero di S. 
Bernardino nell’ Aquila,” Rassegna pugliese, XXV11, 1912, pp. 338- 
339) 255-256. 

26. M. Chini, “Pittori aquilani del ’400,” Rassegna d’arte degli 
Abruzzi e del Molise, 1, 1912, p. 11. 
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tain this position in regard to the Altar of the Madonna. A 
series of authentic works which might explain the difference 
in style does not exist, and Valentiner’s recent attributions 
— the bust of the so-called Princess of Urbino and the relief 
of the Stbyl in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, the 
stucco relief of the Madonna, Child, and Angels in the 
Bargello, Florence, the marble relief in the Ospedale di 
S. Giacomo, Rome — are of no help since they are possible 
only if the altarpiece is regarded as an early work. These 
attributed sculptures are loosely connected with the altar- 
piece because they are roughly contemporary and because 
they are dependent upon or belong to the same Florentine 
tradition. They do not form a unified body of work, and it 
is difficult to believe that they are by a single hand.*’ Identi- 


27. Art Quarterly, 1, 1938, pp. 274, 277, 278, 285; ART BULLE- 
TIN, XIX, 1937, p. 502; fig. 32 on p. 526. The authorship of the 
bust and the relief of the Sibyl has never been satisfactorily estab- 
lished, but on the basis of figure and drapery style as well as quality 
it seems as difficult to identify their creator with the sculptor of the 
altar in Aquila as with the sculptor of the reliefs in Florence and 
Rome. 

The relief in the Bargello originally came from S. Maria Nuova, 
Florence. It is one of several stuccos of this composition made by an 
artist who perhaps moved in the circle of Verrocchio, but who was 
also influenced by the example of Antonio Rossellino, Desiderio da 
Settignano, and to a lesser degree by Mino da Fiesole. To the same 
hand may be attributed a group of reliefs of the Madonna and 
Child which include: the marble relief in S. Vincenzo, Prato (E. 
Corradini, Prato e suoi dintorni, Bergamo, 1912, p. 67) ; the terra- 
cotta relief formerly in the Hainaur collection (Bode, Denkmdler 
der Renaissance-sculptur Toscanas, Munich, 1892-1904, pl. 330) 
which now cleaned of paint and restored is in the Toledo Museum; 
the terracotta reliefs, nos. 82 and 92, in Berlin (Bildwerke des 
Kaiser-Friedrich-Museums, 2nd ed., Berlin, 1933, pp. 51, 49)- 
The marble relief in the Hyde Collection (International Studio, 
XCII, 1929, p. 33), influenced by Agostino di Duccio, is also re- 
lated to this group though perhaps not of it. 

The author of the marble relief in the Ospedale di S. Giacomo, 
Rome, who, unlike the other artists involved in these attributions, 
gives evidence of his familiarity with classical Roman sculpture in 
the drapery style, has also been influenced by Verrocchio and An- 


fying Andrea with the Master of the Castello Nativity and 
thus crediting him with a long list of paintings” is of no 
help, for the paintings no more than the sculptures bridge 
the stylistic gap between the work at Naples and Aquila. 
Thus the altarpiece in S$. Maria del Soccorso stands alone, 
and there seems no valid reason for perpetuating the attri- 
bution to Andrea dell’ Aquila. For the Andrea dell’ Aquila 
of Valentiner’s creation this altarpiece serves as the most 
important support; with the removal of the altarpiece that 
intricate and precarious structure collapses. 

Untenable as it is on stylistic grounds, the older attribu- 
tion of the altarpiece to Silvestro dell’ Aquila is more logi- 
cal.”* Like Silvestro’s early work it displays a preference on 
the part of the artist for the sculpture of Desiderio and 
Verrocchio among the Florentines, and a fondness for the 
strongly projecting limbs and organ-pipe folds of the native 
tradition. No doubt it was partly awareness of this that 
caused Chini to attribute the altarpiece to Biasuccio,*° a 
sculptor who shared a shop with Silvestro in 1471. It is an 
attractive conjecture but an impossible one if Biasuccio is 
really the author of the Madonna in Civitella del Tronto. 
Until further evidence is forthcoming, then, we must rest 
content with the attribution of the altarpiece to a con- 
temporary of Silvestro dell’ Aquila. 
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tonio Rossellino in figure style and in parts of the design (cf. a late 
Rossellino work, e.g., the Nori Madonna in S. Croce, Florence). 
One suspects that this Master Andrea may have been familiar with 
such a relief as that of the Madonna in the Bargello (Bode, Denk- 
maler, pl. 329), in which the influence of both Verrocchio and 
Rossellino is evident. 

28. ART BULLETIN, XIX, 1937, pp. 530 ff. 

29. Leosini, of. cit., p. 183. 

30. Rassegna d’arte degli Abruzzi, 1, 1912, pp. 11-12. Cf. V. 
Balzano, “Scultori e sculture abruzzesi del secolo xv,” L’arte, x11, 


1909, p. 186; fig. 3. 
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AGAIN THE ST. FRANCIS SERIES 
ALFRED NICHOLSON 


I should like to add a criticism of the more recent develop- 
ments in the controversy around the St. Francis series in the 
Upper Church at Assisi, and a few of my own observations 
there. May it ever remain a battlefield for the harmless art 
critic and historian, and may the basilica always stand without 
benefit of dynamite, as a place unique in the annals of early 
Italian fresco painting. 

My conclusions are based on a rather protracted and laborious 
study of the place* and on many talks with most of those surviv- 
ing contestants in the controversy who have committed them- 
selves to print, not to mention many who have not done so. In 
fact, the divergent views and methods of these critics and his- 
torians have been at least as interesting as the St. Francis series. 

Broadly speaking, the more meticulous style critics, who, 
when dealing with this period, find their best rewards in tem- 
pera panel painting, refuse to believe that any great artist could, 
within about five years, have so completely transformed his style 
from the stark figures and experimental and often cluttered 
compositions which predominate at Assisi, to the ponderous yet 
fluid unities of the Arena Chapel. And even the most astigmatic 
and wishful thinking historian will note the discrepancies. 

The style critic, in disemburdening an artist of encumbrances 
which an indiscriminate tradition has placed upon him, that he 
may be seen walking freely at his true stride, is invaluable. But 
factually speaking there has seldom been an artist who at times 
and for divers reasons has not been encumbered by some of his 
own work; and the critic of style is apt to represent him as an 
ideal artist instead of an actual one. With works in fresco the 
difficulties of exact determination are of course increased by the 
coarser brush stroke and the presence of several hands in most 
large undertakings — to say nothing of the deterioration of the 
plaster surface and the restorer’s art. Conversely, the typical his- 
torian is so busy attempting to organize a conglomeration of 
documentary and legendary data that he often fails to look 
carefully enough at the works themselves, and is sometimes in- 
capable of either the niceties or larger inferences of style criti- 
cism. Naturally the middle path is the best, and the better 
writers on art history have followed it with fair success, not 
omitting cautious excursions into the alluring mountains of 
aesthetic speculation — littered though they are with the bones 
of German aestheticians and their followers. 

With this rather obvious preamble, let it be said unequivocally 
that evidence of every sort, together with the untenability of any 
other hypothesis, makes it so overwhelmingly probable that 
Giotto was the master builder of these frescoes, that any well 
informed and critically capable person who denies it may be 
accused either of unconsciously subverting the truth to his sub- 
jective ideals or of merely showing off. Historical and tradi- 
tional evidence, from Riccobaldo’s early Trecento notice down 
to Vasari, who, in spite of his confusions, offers a circumstantial 
early dating which good sense cannot lightly disregard, has been 
well presented in Mr. Mather’s recent article.? The unanimity 
of statement by men who were, after all, in a good position to 
know the broad truth about such a famous series has been shown 


1. See Cimabue, Princeton, 1932, and “The Roman School at Assisi,” 
ART BULLETIN, XII, 1930, pp. 270-300. 

2. “Giotto’s St. Francis Series at Assisi Historically Considered,” art 
BULLETIN, XXV, 1943, Pp. Q7—I11. 


with what seems to me no distortion of available facts and high 
probabilities. Unfortunately, one is offered a few morsels that 
are hard to swallow, such as the probable addition of another 
bay to the basilica, following an important papal bull of 1288, 
and the reidentification of the Isaac Master as Gaddo Gaddi. 
But these admittedly controversial matters have little or nothing 
to do with the central argument. 

All history and tradition aside, however, it seems unreason- 
able that anyone well acquainted with the remains of Roman, 
Umbrian, and Tuscan painting or mosaic, from the latter dec- 
ades of the Dugento throughout most of the following century, 
should persist in thinking of these frescoes as by provincial 
Umbrians or whatever, when, omitting the sections usually rele- 
gated to the St. Cecilia Master, there is nothing extant in all 
Italy resembling them, excepting some minor decorative works 
in the upper reaches of the nave of this church, and, in a broad 
but essential way, the mature works of Giotto himself. 

The decorations in the Upper Church which appear most 
closely related in style to the St. Francis series are some of the 
full length figures of saints which enclose the upper part of the 
end wall, certain busts in medallions over the side walls of the 
end bay and parts of what can still be seen on the end wall — 
comparisons which might be worth visual presentation. While 
proving little concerning Giotto’s authorship, they suggest a 
continuity of work from the upper reaches down to the St. 
Francis series, and would tend to preclude any great lapse of 
time before these hypothetical nonentities of Rumohr, Rinteln 
and company began their task. Parenthetically, let me insist that 
the fragmentary stories from the Old and New Testaments in 
the last two bays seem to be dominated by a great and mature 
artist, who, Berenson and Toesca to the contrary, appears to me 
to have little stylistic or emotional kinship with Giotto; yet this 
so-called Isaac Master set a precedent for the hard masklike 
sculpting of faces which predominates below.*® This careful if 
somewhat ugly blocking out of heads, and a more labored treat- 
ment of clothing are what one would expect of a strenuous and 
conscientious young artist under the influence of his greatest im- 
mediate precursors, before he had discovered short-cuts and at- 
tained his proper stride. But to accept such a hypothesis as prov- 
ing anything in default of much sounder evidence would be 
ridiculous. 

That the problems imposed upon the artist at Assisi were 
widely divergent from those at Padua is well presented by Mr. 
Mather, in his discussion of the differences between the two 
interiors, the size and shape of the spaces to be filled and the 
antipodal subject matters. This again is no proof of authorship, 
but it serves to show certain unprecedented difficulties con- 
fronting the artist at Assisi; and, if these difficulties were not 
always solved to the taste of the latter-day aesthete, the painter 
can scarcely be blamed. His primary impulsion must have been 
to make visual important episodes from the officially approved 
life of the great Saint, with all the appurtenances, and to do 
this with the barest traditional background. The wonder is that 
such a multifarious subject matter was as well digested as it ap- 
pears to have been. In fact, one might think that some realiza- 
tion of the thought and pictorial originality infused into these 
frescoes would deter the most intrepid of style critics from 
pronouncing them to be the works of anonymities whose peculiar 
archaisms are unknown in the Trecento. As Mr. Berenson, who, 

3. The greatest predecessor to give this illusion of sculpturesque relief 
is none other than Cimabue, as may be inferred from the non-ruined por- 


tions of his work in the choir and transepts. Suggestions of ordinary natu- 
ralism were, of course, subjected here to the Byzantine scheme. 
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as a dean of style critics, is amenable to good reasoning, once 
aptly put it: “Either they are early Giottos or they must be 
later — and they can’t be later.” 

Mr. Offner’s two articles on this subject,* though clouded by 
a peculiar mysticism, offer as good an idealization of Giotto’s 
aesthetics — best exemplified in the Arena Chapel — as can 
anywhere be found. Such writing is not easy, as anyone who has 
attempted it will agree; and the probability that Giotto, even 
if he had mastered our present-day art dialect, would not have 
made much out of it may be beside the point. But his case 
against Giotto’s working in the Upper Church is far from au- 
thoritative or even plausible. Though insisting that Ghiberti 
referred to the Lower Church, he admits most of the historical 
and traditional evidence without attempting to refute it, rely- 
ing almost exclusively on an eye and intuition which, for Tre- 
cento painting, are sufficiently astute. It may seem quibbling to 
point out that his statement that anyone who sees Giotto in the 
Upper Church suffers “a misconception of the structure of 
Florentine evolution during the 14th century” is technically 
beside the point, since these works were very probably com- 
pleted before the turn of the century. Yet it would indeed 
seem to me a misconception to think of these works as later; 
and for some of the rebuilders and renovators of this structure 
to reject a stone which fits so well into its very foundations is 
dangerous architecture. 

Mr. Offner’s argument tends to boil down to the obvious fact 
that the St. Francis series is more naturalistic, with more at- 
tention to particular expressions and attitudes and to a clutter 
of aesthetically non-essential appurtenances, than anything to be 
found in the Arena Chapel. Under all the circumstances above 
suggested, and elaborated by Mr. Mather, the difference is cer- 
tainly to be expected, and the gap is not as unbridgeable as it 
would at first seem. Nothing, indeed, will quite prepare us for 
the great harmonies at Padua; but if Mr. Offner had spent as 
much time in noting essential likenesses as he has in discovering 
explainable differences, the result might have been different. 

Before suggesting a few of what seem to me to be essential 
resemblances between the St. Francis series and the body of 
Giotto’s later work, let me point out one of the most tenuous 
threads suspending the Offnerian argument. He believes that 
Giotto, had he worked in the Upper Church, would not have 
enclosed his scenes with an illusionistic architrave resting upon 
twisted columns, but would have given us the flat bands of 
Padua and of the biblical scenes in the upper nave. This obser- 
vation in itself could obviously prove little; but when it is 
shown that this method of framing was perpetuated, with minor 
developments, from the scenes on the same level in the choir 
and transepts, and that the illusionistic corbels above almost all 
of the lower scenes throughout the Upper Church are much the 
same, the thread breaks. One may reasonably think that this gen- 
eral scheme, at least in the choir and transepts, was conceived 
by the architectonically minded Cimabue and executed through- 
out by the various Roman or Romanizing decorators and orna- 
mentalists who must have worked here. It is also probable that 
Giotto relegated to them much of the overwhelming minutiae 
of Cosmatesque imitations and wall brocades in the St. Francis 
stories, since it is almost inconceivable that any one man, much 
less a master of figure painting, would have had the patience or 
would have been allotted the time to do them unaided. For us 
this ancient gingerbread may seem an imposition upon the figure 
art; but it doubtless impressed the pilgrims and the more 
worldly among the Brothers, reminding them of the sumptuous- 
ness of their contemporary Rome. Even at Padua the aesthetic 
value of some of the bric-a-brac — necessary though it was as 
stage setting — is at least open to question. Here, obviously, the 
massive figures and a shorthand idealization of mountainside 


4. “Giotto, non-Giotto,” Burlington Magazine, Lxxiv, 1939, pp. 259- 
268; Lxxv, 1939, pp. 96-113. 
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were allowed to predominate; and there was no problem of 
papal accessories and Franciscan shrines. 

But regarding the essential aesthetic qualities of the St. Fran- 
cis series, I cannot restudy it — now necessarily from photo- 
graphs and memory — without seeing in its figure compositions 
and rocky backgrounds every evidence of a somewhat immature 
and imitative yet indivisible Giotto. For this I shall be accused 
by some of bad eyesight and intuition; and the ground, unless 
supported by good evidence, is admittedly dangerous. Let me 
cite, therefore, a few of the many specific analogies which seem 
to me more than superficial. For although there is little hope 
of winning over confirmed disbelievers, the still open minded 
may pause to observe and reason. 

Comparisons between the St. Francis series and Giotto’s later 
work may be presented as follows: 


1) Compositional analogies between the Assisi scenes and 
most of their counterparts of the Bardi Chapel in Flor- 
ence, 

2) Analogies in the representation of the human figure. 

3) Analogies in rocky backgrounds. 


All but one of the scenes in the Bardi Chapel, The Ordeal 
by Fire, offer so many compositional analogies with the cor- 
responding scenes at Assisi, that the only alternative to a belief 
in Giotto’s Assisian authorship is that the master was the plagia- 
rist of a now unknown predecessor, since no one now thinks of 
the Assisi frescoes as later, and we are no longer dealing with 
the copy books of the Byzantines. The Renunciation of His 
Father, The Stigmatization, and The Apparition at Arles (Figs. 
1 and 2) offer obvious comparisons, but so also do the other 
three. In the Bardi Chapel’s Immocent Sanctioning the Order, 
the figure composition is reversed and somewhat altered, with 
porches and figures added to the aedicula, thus filling in the 
semicircle. But the fundamental presentation remains. It may 
seem strange at first to compare the S. Croce Death of St. Fran- 
cis (which, in spite of its present surface condition, remains one 
of the most classically satisfying compositions imaginable) with 
its cluttered counterpart. Yet the elements are mostly there in 
the earlier work, as a close inspection will show, though some 
are derived from the even more cluttered Fumeral of St. Fran- 
cis. It should of course be remembered that in the Bardi Chapel 
an ideal space was offered for a broad composition, and also 
that in these two sections in the church tomb of the Saint it was 
natural and perhaps prescriptive to crowd in as many witnesses 
as possible attendant to his death and burial. Similarly, the Vi- 
sions of Brother Augustine and Bishop Guido in Florence is 
derived from a combination of the same Assisian scene and The 
Dream of Gregory IX, while the right half of The Dream of 
Innocent III, with the recumbent pope and attendants, offers a 
close comparison. In fact, throughout the Bardi Chapel there 
is every evidence of the conscientious artist simplifying and 
elucidating his compositional medium out of his earlier works. 

As for the presentation of the human figure at Assisi, words 
will be wasted on those who do not recognize Giotto’s idiom 
of bulk and earth-planted attitude. In none of his known pre- 
cursors or Trecento followers do we find anything resembling 
it, except, occasionally, in Lorenzettian translation. At Padua 
the bulk is often exaggerated and even extended under compo- 
sitional impulsion; but there is little of this elsewhere in his 
extant work, and the liberties that could be taken with Gothic- 
classical draperies are unthinkable in the representation of Fran- 
ciscan uniforms. Among such a multitude of idiomatic analogies 
it is difficult to choose. Let me suggest again the versions of The 
Apparition at Arles (Figs. 1 and 2) without reiterating their 
obvious compositional similarities. For the illusion of solid forms 
in limited space, the Assisian version is, in fact, superior to the 
Florentine; yet the figures are unmistakably of the same con- 
ception. One may also recall at random many presentations of 
the Saint and his Brothers, which, in their weight and authori- 
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tative composure suggest all that we associate with Giotto and 
with no one else of this period. Or one may think of the women 
above the corpse of the Count of Celano. Incidentally, it would 
have been most interesting to have seen the frescoes done ap- 
parently in the Franciscan church at Rimini, which were de- 
stroyed even in Vasari’s time. For, if one may follow the 
chronology of Riccobaldo’s contemporary report (and there is 
no discoverable reason for not following it), the Rimini fres- 
coes should have offered some transition in style between Assisi 
and Padua. 

What amazes me most, however, is that certain connoisseurs, 
who have such a fine feeling for the niceties of surface brush 
work, do not admit that repaint has considerably altered this 
series, especially in so many of the faces. I would be the first 
to admit, with Mr. Offner, that there has been little essential 
change in structure; but the repeated well-recorded refurbish- 
ings have obviously done their bit in vulgarization. One head — 
too insignificant to deserve repainting — should be compared 
with the heads of other elders in the Arena Chapel (Figs. 3 
and 4). 

The rocky backgrounds, which at Padua are such integral 
parts of the compositions, appear in only three of the Assisi pan- 
els — The Presentation of His Mantle to a Poor Man, The 
Miracle of the Spring, and The Stigmatization. But these seem 
to me significant. In The Miracle of the Spring, for instance, 
the typically jutting and serrated crag to the right serves not 
only to balance and solidify the composition, but is also, in its 
lower reaches, a concrete platform for the kneeling saint. How 
different in aesthetic conception are these backgrounds in the 
works of Giotto’s followers, where they appear with the signifi- 
cance of incidental backdrops. One need merely recall the 
puerilities of Taddeo Gaddi and all the Giottesque work in the 
Lower Church — excepting the Magdalen Chapel, where 
Giotto again is the master builder and the dynamic crags re- 
appear. 

Mr. Offner contends that the trees in the St. Francis series 
are “botanically different.” Though not an expert in this sci- 
ence, the Paduan trees look to me almost identical in trunk and 
outline, and not too dissimilar in the general clustering of 
foliage. 

It would be superfluous at this late date to attempt to reprove 
that anciently obvious Giottos are Giottos, were it not for those 
who would still have us believe, by inference, that the Arena 
frescoes sprang complete like Athena out of the head of Zeus. 
To discount the natural development of genius, when all evi- 
dence is in its favor, is to assume an historical vacuum. How- 
ever, as Mr. Offner himself writes, “The tendency in the de- 
velopment of an artist, whatever his capacities, is towards ex- 
pansion or relaxation of plan, of form and of a physical type 
already present in his first maturity.” 

With this we can all agree, and it is here most pertinent. 


MOORESTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


REINTERPRETATION OF A 
TINTORETTO 
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“In Vicenza, nella sua fiorita eta, fece in $. Michele per lo 
altare de’ Godi un’ apparizione di Santo Agostino ad alcuni suoi 
devoti, ove sono ignudi accommodati in alcuni scorci, dotta- 
mente condotti.” This is the description that Carlo Ridolfi* gives 


Nore: For the illustration of the Tintoretto painting thanks are due the 
Art Institute of Chicago. 

1. Carlo Ridolfi, Le maraviglie dell’ arte; ed. Hadeln, 11, Berlin, 1924, 
Pp. 24. 


of Tintoretto’s altarpiece now in the Museo Civico of Vicenza, 
which some years ago was shown in this country in the exhibi- 
tion of Italian masterpieces lent by the Italian Government 
(Fig. 1). This picture has been strangely misunderstood by the 
critics and seems in need of reinterpretation. The catalogue of 
the Chicago exhibition” lists it as St. Augustine Healing the 
Plague-Stricken, accepting as correct the title the picture seems 
to have in the Museum of Vicenza.* Mr. Berenson‘ calls it St. 
Augustine Healing the Lepers. Henry Thode’ is almost as cau- 
tious as Ridolfi and contents himself with the vague title Heal- 
ing of the Sick. This divergency in the interpretation of the pic- 
ture might be irrelevant, if we did not find in Bercken and 
Mayer’s authoritative volumes on Tintoretto® the following 
startling statement: “It is characteristic of the attitude of the 
painter, that no plague-sores are visible anywhere and that 
everything is avoided which might be repulsive.”’ This is a curi- 
ous characterization of Tintoretto’s methods and, as far as that 
goes, of those of any Renaissance artist. If we add to this the 
reaction of a famous surgeon, who in front of the picture wor- 
ried about the strangely contorted figures in the foreground and 
was inclined to accuse the artist of ignorance of anatomy, which 
would be most astonishing in Tintoretto, we find that we have a 
real problem on our hands. 

What actually is represented in this picture? St. Augustine’s 
intercession in 1503 liberated Pavia from the plague,’ and in 
Pavia existed or still exists a picture commemorating the inter- 
vention of the saint on this occasion.* But this was quite a re- 
cent event, and of purely local importance as Pavia was under 
the special protection of the saint, whose body rested in one of 
her oldest churches. Otherwise St. Augustine is not particularly 
known as a protector against the plague, and thus there is no 
reason why this subject should have been chosen for a church in 
Vicenza. Of a healing of lepers by the saint we know nothing. 
However, the earliest legends® report a miracle of his healing 
forty cripples; and that obviously is the subject of Tintoretto’s 
picture. Representations of this scene seem to be exceedingly 
rare;*° St. Augustine in general does not occur frequently in art, 
presumably because his life was devoid of incidents which would 
appeal to popular imagination. To explain why Tintoretto was 
asked to paint this legend would only be possible if we knew 
which member of the Godi family ordered the picture and for 
what particular reasons. Was it an Agostino Godi whom his 
patron saint had cured of some crippling ailment? 

St. Augustine died in 430 in Hippo in North Africa.** His 
body was buried there in the church of St. Stephen,’” but about 
fifty years later it was removed to Sardinia, probably to Cagliari, 
to save it from the Vandals, who already in St. Augustine’s life- 
time had invaded North Africa. When Sardinia in its turn be- 


2. The Art Institute of Chicago, Masterpieces of Italian Art Lent by 
the Royal Italian Government, November 18, 1939—January 9, 1940. 

3. L. V. Bertarelli, Guida del Touring Club Italiano: Veneto, Milan, 
1932, p. 170. The same title is also given in A. Bell, Tintoretto, London, 
n.d., p. xxxvi, and E. M. Phillips, Tintoretto, London, 1911, p. 165. The 
picture does not seem to be mentioned in Osmaston’s volumes. 

4. B. Berenson, Pitture italiane del rinascimento, Milan, 1936, p. 487. 

5. H. Thode, Tintoretto, Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1901, p. 124. 

6. E. von der Bercken and A. L. Mayer, Tintoretto, Munich, 1923, 
232. 

7. Acta Sanctorum, Augusti Tomus vi, Paris and Rome, 1868, pp. 
384 ff. 

8. Ibid., p. 384. It is unclear from the text whether the picture repre- 
sents the event itself, or simply an image of the saint. 

g. A letter alleged to have been written in 796 by the Milanese Arch- 
bishop Petrus Oldradus to Charlemagne (Acta Sanctorum, p. 367). Jacobus 
de Voragine, Legenda Aurea, trans. into German by R. Benz, Jena, 1921, 
11, cols. 94-95. The Caxton translation of the Golden Legend does not 
contain the story. 

10. The Arca di S. Agostino in §. Pietro in Ciel d’Oro in Pavia pos- 
sibly has a representation of this subject. See A. G. Meyer, Lombardische 
Denkmaler des vierzehnten Jahrhunderts, Stuttgart, 1893, p- 34. 

11. Acta Sanctorum, p. 352. 

12. For this and the following cf. Acta Sanctorum, pp. 366 ff. 
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came threatened by the Saracens, Luitprand, king of the Lom- 
bards (712-744) had the relics transferred to his capital Pavia, 
where they found their final rest in S. Pietro in Ciel d’Oro 
(722). Here they soon began to work miracles, especially heal- 
ings of sick and crippled. One of the earliest and perhaps the 
most spectacular of these miracles was the healing of the forty 
cripples.** These came from beyond the Alps, and on their pil- 
grimage to Rome they halted one night near a church of Sts. 
Cosmas and Damian in a small village, Carbonara, in the com- 
munity of Cava, three miles south of Pavia.** They are de- 
scribed thus in the Golden Legend: “Some of them, bent to the 
ground, painfully dragged themselves forward, supported by 
props; some limped on crutches; others were blind and lagged 
behind; some had crippled hands and feet.” Tintoretto in his 
picture followed the text literally: there is the church in the 
background; the deformities of the cripples are shown without 
mercy; the paralytic in the middleground who stares out of the 
picture with half idiotic eyes is especially pathetic. The pil- 
grims are loaded with bundles and they all move toward the 
spectator, so that it almost looks as if we encountered the pitiful 
procession on its way. They seem to number about forty, 


13. Curiously enough a definite date is mentioned for the event: either 
812 (Legenda Aurea, ed. Benz, col. 94) or 912 (Acta Sanctorum, 
p- 369). The later date seems to be preferred by the Bollandists to one 
before 796 suggested by the so-called letter by Petrus Oldradus. The date 
of this letter is also made quite questionable by the fact that an archbishop 
Odelbertus (or Aribertus) who probably is identical with Petrus Oldradus 
is said to have occupied the see of Milan as late as 805—814. But for our 
purposes the problem of dating the event is unimportant. 

14. Cava since 1863 has been called Cava Manara; Carbonara also still 
exists; cf. A. Amati, Dizionario corografico dell’ Italia, Milan, n.d., 1, 
pp. 401, 812 ff. The church of Sts. Cosmas and Damian could not be 
located. 
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though of course it is difficult to count the people in the back- 
ground. The legend tells that St. Augustine appeared to them 
dressed in his pontifical robes and coming from the church. In 
Tintoretto’s picture he is hovering in the sky, above this specta- 
cle of human misery, but the church door is there, almost in the 
focal point of the composition; and it seems open. The saint 
conversed with the pilgrims. In the picture some men in the 
middleground look up to him in awe. He revealed his name to 
them, and after learning about the goal and the purpose of their 
travel, he advised them to go to Pavia and to visit the church of 
S. Pietro in Ciel d’Oro. Tintoretto shows him with his right 
hand raised, pointing out to them the direction which they were 
to take. The sequel of the story can easily be guessed. The pil- 
grims followed his command, and when they entered the 
church, they were healed in the most dramatic fashion. To quote 
the Golden Legend again: “All their muscles were rent apart, 
so that much blood flowed from them and the whole walk from 
the entrance of the monastery to the tomb of the saint was cov- 
ered by blood. But when they came to the tomb, they became as 
healthy as if their bodies had never been afflicted with any 
ailments.” 

Ridolfi apparently was unfamiliar with the legend, but he 
says nothing about the picture that would contradict its mean- 
ing. He must have looked at it with a clearer understanding of 
the artist’s intentions than most of the later critics who, care- 
lessly accepting a wrong interpretation, arrived at fantastic state- 
ments about Tintoretto’s art. With the knowledge of the true 
subject it is easy to see that the artist did not indulge here in 
any fancy formal experiments, but that he faithfully recorded 
the story suggested to him and that he succeeded in giving it an 
extremely impressive formulation. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ERWIN PANOFSKY, Albrecht Diirer, Princeton, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1943, Vol. 1, pp. x + 311, 8 ill.; Vol. 11, pp. 
xxxvi -++ 206, 325 ill. $20.00. 


Ever since Erwin Panofsky delivered his Norman Wait Har- 
ris lectures on Albrecht Diirer at Northwestern University 
(1938), those who had listened or had been fortunate enough 
to secure a copy of the abstract published at that time, were 
hopeful that the author might overcome the great difficulties 
connected with the task of developing his lectures into the long- 
hoped-for standard work on Diirer in the English language. 
This is especially true of the teachers who were severely handi- 
capped by the lack of a good book on Diirer. This reviewer has 
continued to use to great advantage the above mentioned synop- 
sis which will remain valuable. But now, the greater promise 
has been fulfilled, the book is here, and it has surpassed all ex- 
pectations — which means a great deal. 

The author’s preface stresses the point that the book is, by 
virtue of its having been mainly developed from lectures, “ad- 
dressed to a ‘mixed audience’ rather than to scholars,” and that 
he bases his hopes for its being “somewhat useful” to the more 
serious student as well, upon the addition of the Selected Bibli- 
ography and of the Handlist which forms part of its second vol- 
ume. These statements seem to imply that Panofsky was afraid 
of having produced a somewhat hybrid work. I am inclined to 
consider this assumption one of the very few errors to be found 
in his book. The “lecture quality” has, on the contrary, turned 
out to be a great boon not only to the general reader but also to 
the scholar and teacher. It has ensured the basis for an entirely 
unsentimental but friendly understanding between author and 
reader which is most appropriate in a work on one of the most 
human artists who has ever lived — an artist who was utterly 
incapable of addressing his own readers without creating the 
same feeling. This fortunate parallel can be demonstrated to ex- 
tend in many directions, and it gives us one of the best guaran- 
tees imaginable against any misunderstanding between Direr 
and his biographer. Concerning this point, and considering the 
method all too often employed by popularizers of the works of 
great artists, I wish to mention only one more fact. There is not 
a single false note in Panofsky’s interpretation of Diirer’s most 
outstanding characteristics as a man and as an artist: his straight- 
forwardness, his simplicity, his all-embracing humanity, and his 
total absence of affectation, stiltedness, and high-sounding talk. 
“Das Moralische versteht sich immer von selbst.” In this spirit 
Panofsky treats the human and artistic greatness of Diirer be- 
tween the lines, in a few happy and significant intimations, and 
with a wonderful sense of humor; anything else would indeed 
have been superfluous and tasteless. The rest is dedicated to 
knowledge — and what a knowledge! 

This reviewer cannot possibly point out all the cases in which 
our knowledge of Diirer has been confirmed and increased by 
Panofsky’s book. The mere index of the chapters reflects the 
establishment of an order which may claim finality. After an 
introduction which combines a few enlightening words on Ger- 
many’s contributions to the history of art with a concise vita of 
her greatest artist, the first chapter deals with “Apprenticeship 
and Early Years of Travel (1484-1495).” The author care- 
fully traces the sources of Diirer’s early style, pursuing a cau- 
tious middle road concerning the problem of Diirer’s participa- 
tion in the Nuremberg woodcut production of that period and 
looking sympathetically and with many new observations on all 
items which might suggest an early connection with the House- 
book Master (whom Panofsky loves dearly) and even a visit to 


the Netherlands (Haarlem) during the earlier part of the 
“bachelor’s journey.” The Basel problem finds elaborate treat- 
ment and a very satisfactory solution in terms of the acceptance, 
for Diirer, of the outstanding woodcuts of the controversial 
group. The chapter concludes with a fascinating survey of what 
the first Italian trip meant to Diirer and German art in general; 
it is here that we find this excellent summary of the significance 
of the study of the nude body by Renaissance artists: “When the 
Renaissance discarded the modish dresses in favor of classical 
nudity or semi-nudity it unveiled not only the nature of the 
human body but also the nature of human emotions; it stripped 
man not only of his clothes but also of his protective cover of 
conventionality.” 

“Five Years of Intense Productivity (1495-1500)” is the 
topic of the second chapter. Manifold are the new observations 
made on the iconography of works which for a long time had 
defied appropriate classification; suffice it to mention the con- 
vincing explanation of the puzzle of the two portraits of 
Katharina Fiirlegerin as suggesting, one Castitas, the other 
Voluptas, Other intriguing problems had already been solved in 
previous articles by the author but have here been integrated 
into a comprehensive survey of Diirer’s stylistic development. A 
masterpiece of combined study of technical, iconographical, 
and stylistic problems is the treatment of the Apocalypse which 
to the special delight of this reviewer thoroughly vindicates the 
view, so pedantically objected to by Flechsig, that Diirer did 
most of the cutting himself. This part of the chapter forms one 
of the most enlightening introductions into such technical prob- 
lems of woodcut and engraving as every great master is com- 
pelled to face on his own, even when he has the benefit of a 
well-established tradition. The analysis of the Nuremberg Lam- 
entation of Christ (p. 62) is a significant example of a pre- 
dominantly “style-critical” treatment of a disputed work, re- 
sulting in its final elimination from Diirer’s oeuvre. 

The third chapter is given over to a survey of “Five Years of 
Rational Synthesis (1500-1505 )” — a synthesis often comple- 
mented by trips into the opposite realm of idyllic “Beschaulich- 
keit” as evidenced by the Life of the Virgin, which receives a 
thorough analysis. The main paintings of this period, the Ado- 
ration of the Magi in the Uffizi, the Jod panels in Frankfort 
and Cologne, and the Paumgartner Altarpiece, are discussed 
with great care and with cautious consideration of recent theo- 
ries as well as of the difficult (and not quite solvable) problem 
of the incipient “workshop.” 

“The Second Trip to Italy and the Culmination of Painting, 
1505—1510/11” are dealt with in the fourth chapter. This 
time, Diirer “revisited Venice as an accomplished master,” not 
as the unknown youth of 1494-95, and the many problems 
connected with this fact are accorded a masterly treatment. 
Much light is shed on such unpopular paintings as the Adam 
and Eve of 1507 in Madrid (“an anticipation of Mannerism”’) 
and, particularly, on the Martyrdom of the Ten Thousand 
which Diirer transformed into a symbol of the Schola Crucis in 
the sense that “Tota vita Christiani hominis, si secundum Evan- 
gelium vivat, crux est” (St. Augustine). In regard to the Heller 
Altarpiece, one finds this outstanding integration of icono- 
graphical and formal analysis: “The passionate piety of Diirer’s 
Apostles seems to take Heaven by storm, and the very fact that 
the figure of the Virgin is still on a lower level than those of 
God the Father and Christ, and still needs the support of many 
little angels, serves to keep her in contact with the terrestrial 
world. At the very moment of her Coronation she is not yet ab- 
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sorbed by Eternity; she carries with her some of the impulse of 
her ascent and all the emotions of the Disciples” (p. 125). No 
less fascinating is Panofsky’s entirely original interpretation of 
the Adoration of the Trinity of 1511. 

“Reorientation in the Graphic Arts; the Culmination of En- 
graving, 1507/11—1514” is the topic of the fifth chapter. The 
“pictorial” trend in the graphic arts is happily characterized in 
this sentence on p. 134: “What had been an aggregate of con- 
trasting spots or patches became a continuum of modulated 
‘tones,’ as though a polyphonic system had been replaced by 
an harmonic one,” and detail analysis reaches a climax in the 
interpretation of the three “master engravings” of 1513-14. 
I should like to call special attention to the dramatic encounter 
between Panofsky’s and an earlier writer’s point of view in re- 
spect to the Knight, Death and Devil (pp. 153 ff.). According 
to the older view, “‘no one can doubt for a moment that the ac- 
companying figures are merely tacked on, and that the whole is 
a compromise,” and its author had tried to support his state- 
ment by reproducing the print with the entire background 
blacked out. Nothing can illustrate better the necessity of under- 
standing a work of art on the basis of a thorough analysis of its 
content, and the danger inherent in every purely formal inter- 
pretation, than a careful study of this clash between two writers 
on Diirer—a study strongly recommended to every serious 
student of art criticism. The same is true of the respective inter- 
pretations of the St. Jerome of 1514 in which Panofsky’s com- 
mand of “formal” analysis is in conspicuous evidence. The very 
extensive treatment of the Melancholia is a considerably re- 
vised edition of the book on this subject which was first pub- 
lished by the author in conjunction with Dr. Sax] in 1923. 

From the viewpoint of much needed information on a sub- 
ject which is all too little known even to Diirer specialists, the 
sixth chapter dealing with “Diirer’s Activity for Maximilian I; 
the ‘Decorative Style,’ 1512/13-1518/19” is of particular 
value. The Triumphal Arch which “demands to be read like a 
book, to be decoded like a cryptogram, and yet to be enjoyed 
like a collection of quaint and sparkling jewelry,” the two 
Triumphal Cars, and, last but not least, the Prayer Book of 
1513, are for the first time exhaustively analyzed. In regard to 
the latter, Panofsky returns to the earlier view that the draw- 
ings’ “were intended, not to be enjoyed by the Emperor as pre- 
cious originals, but to serve as a basis for woodcuts,” and he re- 
futes the objections raised against this theory by pointing out 
that “the drawings and the rulings were to be reproduced, not 
in black-and-white but in their original colors” and that there- 
fore “every copy of the final edition, and not only the ‘Im- 
perial copy’ in Munich and Besancon, had been intended to 
simulate a hand-written and hand-decorated manuscript.” An- 
other highlight of this chapter is the novel interpretation of 
the etching known as “The Desperate Man” as contrasting 
“the figure of a normal, healthy individual with four others 
each of which represents a characteristic form of [melancholic] 
insanity.” 

We are thus prepared for the topic of the seventh chapter: 
“The Crisis of 1519; the Journey to the Netherlands, 1520/ 
21; the Last Works, 1521-1528.” The “ultimate simplicity” 
which Diirer, according to his own words, was now embracing 
as the goal of his art, in contrast to the “infinite variety” cher- 
ished in his earlier years, and the exciting experiences of the 
new journey which brought him into renewed contact with 
Netherlandish art and, through its most progressive representa- 
tives such as Massys, into renewed contact with Italian Renais- 
sance problems also, are the main concern of this chapter. 
Diirer’s plans for a new, oblong series of woodcuts from the 
Passion of Christ are treated with special love (Last Supper; 
Gethsemane drawing) ; the same may be said of the enigmatical 
Great Crucifixion. Panofsky’s revolutionary and thoroughly 
convincing analysis of the history of the Four A postles and their 
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discarded central panel, already known to some from his article 
in the Miinchner Jahrbuch of 1931, is given renewed consid- 
eration and support. New light is also shed on the complicated 
problem of the sitters of some of the latest portraits. 

It is quite conceivable that the last chapter, “Diirer as a 
Theorist of Art,” may turn out to | » Panofsky’s greatest con- 
tribution to a thorough understanding of Diirer’s personality and 
art. A comparison between the author’s “Erstlingswerk” of 
1915 on the same subject and this chapter, suggests a growth of 
integrative power in handling an exceedingly delicate subject 
which may well be likened to Diirer’s own development from 
his first drafts of theoretical ideas to the lucid achievements of 
his “aesthetic excursus.”” Panofsky’s analyses of the contrast be- 
tween mediaeval and Renaissance theory and between the theo- 
retical endeavors of the Italian Renaissance masters, particularly 
Leonardo, and Diirer, are masterpieces; his meticulous interpre- 
tation of Diirer’s words, based on an unparalleled knowledge of 
matters philological, mathematical, and philosophical, makes, 
mirabile dictu, some of the most exciting reading anybody sin- 
cerely interested in the realm of learning can possibly look for- 
ward to. The book ends on a dramatic note: the exchange of 
drawings between Diirer and Raphael. Panofsky shows that the 
inscription on the drawing sent by Raphael (“Raphael of Ur- 
bino, who was so highly esteemed by the Pope, has made these 
nudes and has sent them to Nuremberg, to Albrecht Diirer, in 
order to show him his hand”) was actually put there by Diirer 
despite the fact that the drawing was certainly done by a mem- 
ber of Raphael’s workshop, and that this mistake “shows more 
than anything the irreconcilability of his point of view with that 
of his Italian fellow-painter. For Raphael it was a matter of 
course to present his German colleague with the best available 
specimen of a sty/e for which he felt responsible, no matter 
whether the manual execution was his or a pupil’s. Diirer, on 
the contrary, took it for granted that an Italian master, whom 
he respected and loved, could only have wanted to ‘show him 
his hand’ — the hand of an individual chosen by God.” 

The second volume contains the Handlist and the illustra- 
tions. Since the former “does not claim to be a critical catalogue, 
the items or groups of items are enumerated consecutively, re- 
gardless of medium, date, and authenticity.”” But it is divided 
into six convenient parts, and frequent cross-references make it 
quite easy to find any item within a short time. The inclusion 
of doubtful works turns out to be a great help; in fact, it pro- 
vides with an indispensable tool everyone approaching the tick- 
lish problems which continue to haunt the conscientious reader. 
Each item is furnished with convenient references to the most 
important catalogues of Diirer’s works (such as Bartsch, Lipp- 
mann, Winkler, Meder, Tietze, etc.) which must be consulted 
for the more specialized literature. The amount of critical care 
and acumen bestowed upon each item (1734 altogether) is stu- 
pendous and deserves our profound gratitude; original contribu- 
tions are plentiful and extend far beyond the field covered by 
the text volume. Finally, there are ample concordances of 
Panofsky’s numbers showing their correspondences with those 
most frequently used elsewhere, and carefully prepared in- 
dices. The illustrations are well chosen and well reproduced, 
and they contain much interesting comparative material, in- 
cluding the first publication of a Mantegna fresco (fig. 52). 
Infinite care has been taken to procure good photographs and 
with thoroughly satisfactory results in spite of present world 
conditions. In compliance with the policy of the publishers, each 
illustration is given an extra number (without adding the cata- 
logue number) which has to be looked up in the list of illustra- 
tions printed in the front of the book — an inconvenience often 
commented upon but of a minor nature, all things considered. 

Faced with an overwhelming evidence of sound scholarship, 
any reviewer of this book would hesitate to offer his minor criti- 
cisms and suggestions were it not for the fact that such an atti- 
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tude would militate against the intentions of the author. The 
following remarks are presented with this understanding. 

1, p. 25: The medium of the Madonna no. 653 cannot be 
sepia which was not used until the late eighteenth century. If 
it is not bister, it must be ink. 

1, p- 98: Panofsky develops the interesting hypothesis that 
the woodcut of the Sojourn of the Holy Family in Egypt 
which forms part of the Life of the Virgin series was origi- 
nally planned and executed (about 1501-02) as a single wood- 
cut, representing a “Holy Family pure and simple.” He bases 
this belief on two facts. First, “there is nothing in the wood- 
cut to indicate that the scene is laid outside of the normal and 
permanent habitat of the Holy Family.” Second, and more im- 
portant, “the apparition of God the Father and the Dove (is) a 
motif restricted to scenes which permit a Trinitarian interpre- 
tation” (e.g., Annunciation, Nativity, Baptism, Crucifixion, 
Resurrection, etc.), but “it could not possibly appear in a spe- 
cial and even secondary episode within the life of the Virgin.” 
The second reason is entirely convincing; the first seems to in- 
vite a few remarks which may shed some light on the process of 
Diirer’s adaptation of this woodcut to the place it now occu- 
pies. The motif of the putti helping Joseph in his carpenter’s 
work is usually believed to derive from Philostratus’ descrip- 
tion of Daedalus to which Chelidonius’ accompanying lines ex- 
pressly refer (quoted vol. , p. 39), clearly implying that 
Diirer’s scene is located in Egypt. Now, Panofsky reminds us 
that “these verses were written about ten years after the wood- 
cut was made,” that “they were written not so much to explain 
the actual meaning of the woodcut as to justify its present place 
within the Life of the Virgin, directly after the Flight into 
Egypt,” and that “neither the Gospels nor the Apocrypha en- 
large upon St. Joseph’s Daedalian exploits in the land of the 
Pharaohs.” However, it is worth mentioning that not only the 
motif of Joseph’s carpenter’s work and his being helped in col- 
lecting the splinters, but also the one of Mary spinning, occur 
in a scene connected with the Sojourn in Egypt prior to Diirer 
in German woodcuts. In the Buch der heiligen drei Kinige by 
Johannes Hildesheimensis, published in Strassburg about 1483, 
the scene in which the angel summons the Holy Family to re- 
turn from Egypt (Matt. 2, 19-21) is illustrated by a woodcut 
which shows the angel with the scroll hovering over a group 
consisting of a Joseph who is busy with carpenter’s work, a 
Christ Child who helps him collect the chips, and a spinning 
Mary." Incidentally, the motif of Mary working hard in Egypt 
is carefully explained in the text of a “Bock van der bedrof- 
fenisse unde herteleyde Marien” (Magdeburg, Joh. Grashove, 
1486) where it says: “Maria in egipten land, ach sere groten 
armod let. Se vodde ihesum moderlyck, yo myt ereme swarem 
arbeyde” (Mary in the land of Egypt suffered great poverty. 
She fed Jesus with motherly care, nay, by toiling severely) .? 
Now, since Panofsky has convincingly demonstrated that the 
appearance of the Trinity excludes the possibility that Diirer’s 
woodcut was originally conceived as a Sojourn in Egypt, it 
seems logical to see in it a “Holy Family pure and simple.” On 
the other hand, it is obvious that Diirer’s adaptation of this 


1. Johannes Beer, Die Illustration des Lebens Jesu in den deutschen 
Friihdrucken (Géttingen thesis, 1929), p. 22. 

2. Ibid., p. 43. It should be noted, however, that the woodcuts in the 
Itinerarium Mariae, which show a similar combination of Mary spinning 
and Joseph assisted in his carpenter’s work by the Infant Jesus (Ulm, 
J. Reger, 1487 and Basel, L. Ysenhut, 1489; cf. Beer, pp. 46, 47, and, 
for an illustration of the Ulm edition, A. Schramm, Der Bilderschmuck 
der deutschen Friihdrucke, vit, fig. 171), illustrate an incident which takes 
place long after the return of the Holy Family from Egypt. They depict 
the Infant Jesus miraculously lengthening a beam, which had been cut too 
short, to the required length of six cubits. This miracle is told in Pseudo- 
Matthew, chapter xxxvu1 (Tischendorf, Evangelia Apocrypha, 2nd ed., 
Leipzig, 1876, p. 105), but the Holy Family has already returned from 
Egypt at the beginning of chapter xxvi1 (Tischendorf, p. gs). 


woodcut to the place it now holds was a very simple step to take, 
since people were already accustomed to connect the motifs of 
Joseph as a carpenter and Mary at the spinning wheel with the 
sojourn in Egypt. It must be borne in mind that the entire sub- 
ject of the Sojourn in Egypt was a rather novel one in art 
around 1500. It appears first in a few engravings of the fif- 
teenth century. As happens so often at the early stages of the 
iconography of a new subject, its renderings varied considerably, 
and no settled tradition was noticeable. Not until 1504 when 
Cranach painted his famous picture (now in Berlin) or 1509 
when the same artist did his two woodcuts, did such a crystal- 
lizing of the pictorial tradition take place. In 1511, when 
Diirer published the Life of the Virgin, the popularity of the 
scene as pertaining to the sojourn in Egypt had been increased 
greatly not only by Cranach but also by such works as Altdorfer’s 
painting in Berlin (1510). This, then, may well have been 
Diirer’s reason for using his Holy Family of about 1501-02 
for the Sojourn in Egypt as which it appears in the completed 
series. 

1, p. 109: The Feast of the Rose Garlands has now entered 
the museum in Prague. 

1, p. 199: Read Ratisbon for Ratisboune. 

1, p. 205: Panofsky, following W6lfflin, terms the Virgin with 
the Pear in the Uffizi “curiously Schongauerian.” Has this pic- 
ture ever been sufficiently investigated? Nobody wants to talk 
about it, although E. Waldmann seems to be the only one to 
doubt it (Albrecht Diirer, Leipzig, 1919, p. 90). The signature 
is badly placed. 

1, p. 216: Read Meryon for Méryon. 

1, p. 8, no. 13: It seems that the inscription of this work, 
happily re-interpreted by Panofsky, could well be more closely 
related to Diirer’s famous passage in the “aesthetic excursus” of 
ca. 1§23 (quoted in vol. 1, p. 280): “This is the reason an ex- 
perienced artist needs not copy from life for every picture; for, 
he sufficiently pours forth what he has stored up from the out- 
side for a long time,” etc. 

Il, p. 22, no. 130 and p. 41, no. 341: For these items, see 
W. M. Ivins, Jr., How Prints Look (New York, 1943), pp. 
122 ff. and p. 129. 

11, p. §6, no. 447: I have pleaded for a more favorable con- 
sideration of this woodcut in my book on A pollo und Daphne, 
Leipzig, 1932, pp. 21 ff. 

11, p. 82, no. 762: Read N, Busch instead of R. Busch. 

Il, p. 109, no. 1062: According to Winkler (sub no. 437), 
not done with the brush but with the pen and therefore not by 
Diirer. 

Il, p. 113, no. 1116: One would like to know what Panofsky 
thinks of the attribution of this drawing to H. Goltzius, pro- 
posed by E. Tietze-Conrat on the ground of an identical en- 
graving which bears Goltzius’ monogram and the date 1606 
(repr. in Nationalmusei Arsbok, Stockholm, 1932, p. 29). 

Il, p. 119, no. 1198: The attribution of this drawing to 
Jacques de Gheyn has not been accepted by the best authority on 
this Dutch master, J. Q. van Regteren Altena (The Drawings of 
J. de Gheyn, Amsterdam, 1936, p. 98, note 1). 


As these lines go to press, the book reviewed in them has been 
out of print for several months, only a few months after its 
completion. There is certainly good reason for rejoicing at this 
fact which speaks volumes for the discrimination of the Ameri- 
can reader. None of the purchasers will ever regret having made 
that choice. When Diirer had died, his great friend Pirckheimer 
put these words on his tomb: “Whatever was mortal of Albrecht 
Diirer is covered by this tomb.” I hope I may be forgiven for 
thus adapting his words: “Whatever was immortal of Albrecht 
Diirer is covered by this book.” 

WOLFGANG STECHOW 
Oberlin College 
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KENNETH JOHN CONANT, A Brief Commentary on Early Me- 
diaeval Church Archstecture With Especial Reference to 
Lost Monuments, Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1942. Pp. xi + 34; 51 plates. $2.00. 


This commentary is brief indeed. It covers nine centuries in 
its thirty-four pages. It begins with Old St. Peter’s in Rome and 
ends with the Cathedral of Beauvais. Thus it treats the Early 
Christian, the Byzantine, the Carolingian, the Romanesque, and 
the Gothic styles. It would be interesting to have different schol- 
ars compete in making the best choice of monuments with the 
same brevity. Possibly this choice would tell us more about the 
competing personalities than about the development of architec- 
ture. Formerly Mr. Conant published studies on Hagia Sophia 
in Istanbul and Santiago de Compostela, and it is known that 
for decades he has been working on Cluny. It is not surprising 
that he did not omit them. In any case, Hagia Sophia and Cluny 
would be cited by everybody, but there are also other buildings 
which he seems to have studied very closely, such as Montecas- 
sino in the eleventh century, or the Holy Sepulchre in Jeru- 
salem, and several churches in Istanbul. This concentration of 
his interest upon churches which really are important for the 
whole development gives the impression of a scholar who in 
his preferences is led by a clear understanding of history. But 
he is silent on the Dom of Aachen, on St. Michael in Hildes- 
heim, and he does not cite one Romanesque building in Italy, 
Germany, or England. 

Apart from its personal aspect, the book is of high, objective 
interest. It gives a general view of mediaeval architecture which 
five volumes on those five styles would not give. It has the ad- 
vantage of all simplifications which sketch with a few strokes 
and strong accents. It is difficult to decide who will learn more 
from this summary, advanced scholars or young students who 
hear about these monuments for the first time. As the book is 
extracted from six lectures given at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, it would seem to be directed at students. 

In the introduction, Mr. Conant explains the scope of his 
book: “The theme of this rapid survey is necessarily simple, and 
it may be stated as a study of the interplay and integration of 
the varied architectonic elements of Christian architecture 
(open hall, pillared hall, basilica, rotunda, shed form, tower, 
and spire) realized by the use of various basic schemes of engi- 
neering.” This is a conscious self-restriction to the method 
started in Germany by Costenoble, and in England by Rick- 
man.’ They divide Gothic buildings by members and describe 
first these members, then their combination, believing in this 
way to reach the whole. Let us call this the “membrological” 
method and remember that it was introduced much earlier by 
the scholars of classic architecture and only transferred to Gothic 
by Costenoble and Rickman. 

Mr. Conant knows that there is another way: “In each archi- 
tectural style the characteristic interior space and exterior form 
result naturally from the fundamental elements and their char- 
acteristic methods of agglomeration. Space-study by this method, 
conditioned as it is by the actual fabric, is more likely to be 
fruitful than many of the current fine-spun ideologies which 
deal with the artistic personality of space in a purely subjective 
and fanciful way. Some of these ideologies are very unreal. If 
for each style we can understand the generative unit-element 
developed by the structural engineers, and the various inventive 
schemes for its employ developed by the architects, together 
with the concordant systems of embellishment developed by the 
decorators, we shall have no need for recondite systems of ap- 
preciation. The sublime examples of the builder’s art speak a 
language which needs no words, and is indeed beyond the 
power of words to express.” 


1. T. C. Costenoble, Ueber altdeutsche Architectur und deren Ursprung, 
Halle, 1812, and Thomas Rickman, An Attempt to Discriminate the Styles 
of Architecture in England, Liverpool, 1817. 
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This last sentence is in a certain sense right, but why does 
Mr. Conant then describe the buildings at all? Why does he feel 
that it is not enough to show his fifty plates and let the buildings 
or at least their representations speak for themselves alone? 
Probably because his audience would begin to ask him many 
things which they cannot understand without explanation in 
words. The language of building needs no words for those who 
want to feel architecture, but words are needed by those who 
wish to think about their feeling. Of course, this is not new to 
Mr. Conant, who means, however, to say: Restrict yourself as a 
critic of architecture to the membrological method — the other 
“ideologies,” or some of them, are very unreal and subjective. 
We may agree that some are, but not all. Surely the membro- 
logical analysis is absolutely necessary and had to be developed. 
Gervasius about 1180 described the Cathedral of Canterbury 
astonishingly well, but lacking a specific word for the rib, he 
speaks of formices arcuatae. One generation later, Villard de 
Honnecourt has the term ogive at his disposal. But later writ- 
ers tried to find words which did not relate to the members or 
their agglomeration, but to the unifying characteristics which 
made these members appear as members of a real unit. Archi- 
tecture is not an agglomeration of members but an organism. 

The history of this second vocabulary is very interesting. It is 
well known that the Gothic style got its name only because critics 
did not hold it in high esteem. It is not so generally known that 
the term Romanesque also hints to a certain degree at a negative 
attitude. It would express the reproach that the style is not 
Roman, but only Romanesque.” Their undervaluation of Ro- 
manesque and Gothic enabled writers to find terms which 
seemed to them appropriately descriptive of both periods, 

Only in the eighteenth century did writers find concepts to 
express the distinctive character of that which holds together 
pillar, tower, roof, etc., in a certain historic style. One may cite 
the sublime, the infinite, the picturesque. This investigation of 
styles was continued in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Today we are able to say with the aid of concepts and words 
much more than Villard de Honnecourt could. His language 
was the drawing. The language of the historian of architecture 
may still in part be the drawing, especially when he is an archi- 
tect as Mr. Conant is, and given to reconstructing buildings 
with his pencil. But the language of the historian of architecture 
as a writer is the word. The word does not have to compete with 
the building itself; it will never supplement the building’s spe- 
cific individual secret, but it can translate the work of space 
into the concepts of thinking men and trace the process back to 
the root whence it came. Villard de Honnecourt was a thinking 
as well as a feeling man, but he was unable to express his ideas 
save with the pencil alone. It is striking that the scholastics who 
preached and prayed in Romanesque and Gothic churches never 
wrote about their style. They were able to talk about beauty as 
abstract idea, and they were able to talk about the invisible God, 
but they were unable to talk about architecture. Since the thir- 
teenth century, we have made some progress. Why stop with the 
membrological method? Why not ask what is the general differ- 
ence between Early Christian and Byzantine, between Byzan- 
tine and Carolingian, etc.? These questions are not answered by 
describing the parts. There is something deeper; there is a level 
at which the choice is made concerning which members one 
wants to use, and which form to give them. 

But as Mr. Conant does not seem to agree with the modern 
theories of space and does not admit that they are as objective as 
the membrological approach, one has to take his book as it is and 
can only judge that it is an excellent sample of the older form 
of historical writing on architecture. And as this form has not 
become obsolete through new methods but remains basic, we 
are grateful for this small book and venture to ask the author if 


2. W. Gunn, Inguiry into the Origin and Influence of Gothic Architec- 
ture, London, 1819. 
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he would not like to write it afresh, not as a brief, but as a long 
summary. 

PAUL FRANKL 

Princeton, New Jersey 


GEORGE MARTIN RICHTER, Andrea dal Castagno, Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1943. Pp. vii + 27; 71 half-tones. 
$2.50. 


It is good to have a book devoted to Andrea dal Castagno, or 
Andreino, as Dr. Richter calls him, half in affection, half to 
distinguish him from the other Andreas of Italian art. Hitherto 
Castagno has appeared in critical literature as one of a trio of his 
contemporaries, with Uccello and Domenico Veneziano, or 
with Domenico and Baldovinetti. He was too great an artist and 
too characteristic a Quattrocentist not to deserve more. Dr. Rich- 
ter’s monograph, the last work of a full and studious life, is the 
first step in Castagno’s emancipation. As Dr. Richter left it, the 
text of the book is without the complement of documents and 
footnotes and catalogues raisonnés which make a work of refer- 
ence; it does not even pretend to be a definitive work in its 
handling of the material; it is rather a thoughtful, personal 
interpretation of the artist by a sympathetic and appreciative 
critic. 

The book begins with an illuminating comparison between 
the accounts of Castagno’s alleged murder of Domenico Venezi- 
ano as transmitted by Antonio Billi and by Vasari. As usual, 
Vasari, with his quick, magpie acquisitiveness, has seized upon 
what looked like reliable information and has reconstructed in 
his own mind what ought to have happened under the circum- 
stances, little knowing that a race of men would come after him 
which would check both his sources, and the sources of his 
sources, and discover that he had grossly maligned Andrea. In 
Vasari’s lifetime there was no one who still remembered per- 
sonally either Castagno or Domenico Veneziano, as Michel- 
angelo remembered Botticelli or as Vasari’s master, Andrea del 
Sarto, remembered Piero di Cosimo; neither left sons or pupils 
behind him as heirs of his stock of drawings as had Filippino 
Lippi and Lorenzo di Credi. We are, therefore, faced with the 
necessity of reconstructing Castagno’s life with the aid of such 
documents as can be excavated from the archives (Giglioli’s 
finds were not used in this book nor were Andreucci’s transcripts 
from the Sant’Egidio account books), and of those works which 
can be attributed to him by a recognition of his style. This al- 
ways implies a considerable amount of trial and error. 

The first phase of the painter’s life which Dr. Richter tried 
to reconstruct was, naturally, Castagno’s youth and training, al- 
ways the most difficult in any artist’s career. An artist’s features 
are not yet sharply drawn in his youth; he does not yet know all 
the articles of his artistic faith; so it is not easy for the critic, 
coming five hundred years too late, to distinguish his first grop- 
ings toward a personal idiom from the paintings of lesser men 
who also borrow from his master’s style and from his own more 
accomplished products. Thus, it is inevitable that there will be 
more disagreement among critics over Dr. Richter’s picture of 
Castagno’s early years than over any other section of the book. 
We are taken at the outset into the thicket of the Castiglione 
d’Olona frescoes. These have already formed the subject of 
hearty disagreement. To the proposals to divide the walls of 
the Collegiata between Paolo Schiavo and an unidentified Flor- 
entine, or between Schiavo and the Sienese Vecchietta, Dr. 
Richter has added his hypothesis, already published in Art in 
America, that it was Castagno who was Schiavo’s companion in 
the church, and that to him, despite his sixteen years, was al- 
lotted the privilege of leaving his self-portrait behind as a me- 
morial. Precocity was a genuine Renaissance phenomenon, but 
the stylistic resemblances between these rather empty frescoes 
and Andrea’s first known work, the S. Tarasio frescoes of 1442, 
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are not convincing enough to make it necessary to accept this as 
another instance. Schiavo was almost certainly at Castiglione, and 
Salmi’s supposition that the amusing and piquant portrait is his, 
and not that of his still anonymous assistant, seems the best solu- 
tion of the problem. In any case, it is really too difficult to pass 
from the Castiglione frescoes to the Crucifixion from S. Maria 
degli Angeli to the S. Tarasio frescoes in the space of a few 
years, as Dr. Richter does. The Crucifixion is clearly a youthful 
work, grim and crude, but it is more powerful than either of the 
other two frescoes and would, perhaps, fit into Andrea’s chro- 
nology better after his return to Florence than before his Vene- 
tian interlude. Again, it must be a matter of individual judg- 
ment of quality and style which will determine the acceptance 
or non-acceptance of the attribution of all the S. Tarasio fres- 
coes to Andrea which Dr. Richter made; but his arguments do 
not seem cogent enough to make it imperative that we discard 
Fiocco’s separation between Andrea’s work and that of the Fran- 
cesco da Faenza who signed the vault with the young Floren- 
tine. There will doubtless also be a good deal of reluctance on 
the part of critics to return to the older idea about the mosaics 
of S, Teodoro and of the Mascoli Chapel in S. Marco in Venice. 
Castagno’s name has been brought up before as their author, but 
Mantegna still seems the better choice. 

For this reviewer, the greatest difficulty presented by Dr. 
Richter’s reconstruction of Castagno’s youth is his substitution 
of the Poggibonsi triptych for the Pazzi Madonna from Castel 
del Trebbio as a characteristic work of the early 40’s. The lat- 
ter is assigned to the end of Andrea’s career and labelled as 
partly the work of assistants. The angel plunging into the pic- 
ture — a reflection of Domenico’s God the Father in the Carne- 
secchi tabernacle of ca. 1440 and of Uccello’s Almighty of the 
Green Cloister of about the same time — is clothed in volcanic 
drapery which is modelled in much the same way as the slightly 
more temperate drapery of the angels which Castagno painted 
for his Assumption of 1449 for S. Miniato fra le T’ ri, and 
thus seems in itself sufficient evidence for placing * _ fresco 
among the works through which Andrea learned hism  :r and 
formed his style. But whether or not the Pazzi Madonna is to 
find its niche in Castagno’s chronology at this point, it seems 
improbable that the Poggibonsi triptych can do so. The cleaning 
of these paricls has left a very unsatisfactory surface, hardly 
better than the repaint with which they were formerly covered, 
and the published photographs are somewhat misleading. There 
is, however, still enough of the original pigment left on the 
wood to identify its author with the master of the Lanckoronski 
Madonna of the Rose Hedge, once attributed to Baldovinetti. 
This painter is one of those Tuscans who had no settled dottega 
and worked for various provincial churches, picking up influ- 
ences as he went. There are as many recollections of Sassetta 
and Domenico di Bartolo in his style as there are of Domenico 
Veneziano and the Castello Master, so that the provenance of 
this altarpiece, half way between Florence and Siena, is in itself 
revealing. He is a pleasant painter, not without his share of 
Quattrocento winsomeness, but he does not reach Castagno’s 
level. 

There will, however, be little quarrel with Dr. Richter’s 
treatment of Andrea’s more mature work, for here his attribu- 
tions are usually unassailable and his comment on the pictures 
is interesting and useful, though not always very full. He was 
probably right in dating the Frick and Washington predella 
scenes earlier than Salmi did, though his suggestion that Gio- 
vanni di Francesco is the author of the Edinburgh Cena was 
ill-advised. He has happily corrected the mistake of the Na- 
tional Gallery in Washington in labelling their splendid Por- 
trait of a Young Man as an Antonio Pollaiuolo instead of a Ca- 
stagno, and he has properly noted the influence of Flemish por- 
traiture on the pose of the sitter. Perhaps the best part of the 
book is the section devoted to the Portraits of Famous Men and 
Women from the Carducci villa at Legnaia; it is informative 
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and appreciative. One is glad to know, for instance, that it was 
an Italianization of the Hungarian word for count, ispaz, which 
converted the Florentine Filippo Scolari into Pippo Spano, The 
comments on the Portrait of Niccolo da Tolentino are also espe- 
cially good. 

The book is a good beginning for the understanding of Ca- 
stagno, and, until a more comprehensive study is made, it will 
have to be read by all students of Florentine painting. It is ade- 
quately illustrated by clear halftones, large enough to be really 
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SIDNEY DAVID MARKMAN, The Horse in Greek Art, Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1943. Pp. xvii -+- 211; 62 figs. 
$5.00. 


This is a new, efficient contribution to the research on ancient 
art. The author’s proposition (preface, p. vii) is “to establish a 
system of dating for representations of the horse in Greek art, 
particularly sculpture.” The method is dictated by the nature 
of the archaeological material: undated monuments are assigned 
their places by comparison with others more securely dated or 
datable. The author goes about his task with circumspection and 
sound knowledge of the problems involved. Generally one will 
find his selection well taken, and his own observations well inte- 
grated with the research of others. In his bibliography one 
misses little of the pertinent literature up to about 1940, though 
I would still include the clever book by C. V. Cherbuliez, Uz 
cheval de Phidias.1 The investigation rests on the meticulous, 
anatomical analyses of single representations of horses. Most of 
the examples selected are well known, but were not before 
described so competently (Appendix 11). These descriptions, 
supported by illustrating tables and a special paragraph on the 
anatomy of the horse (Appendix 1), will be of excellent service, 
not only to students of ancient art but to everybody who wants 
to understand or to describe horses represented in works of art. 
That the author has succeeded in adding to our research tools a 
useful instrument, such as his book was intended to be, will 
readily be granted. 

A word might, however, be said about certain difficulties 
which result from this method when it is put to use in questions 
of chronology. The author’s “system of dating,”’ like that of 
many other archaeological studies both old and recent, is based 
on two main presumptions: first, works of art are contemporary 
when the amount of natural detail correctly rendered in each 
of them is about equal ; second, since the knowledge of nature in 
the arts develops gradually, the works less developed in this re- 
spect antecede those which render natural objects more cor- 
rectly. 

Now the evolutionary character of Greek art is obvious. Pliny, 
while summarizing the ancient studies on this evolution, became 
the father of the modern history of art. In the field of art, mod- 
ern historiography not only continually employs the concept of 
a gradual progress as outlined by Pliny,” but also the no less an- 
cient observation that this advance implies a growing attention 
to nature, as well as mastery of natural forms — in short, a 
conquest of nature. No earlier art embarked on this venture 
with such intensity, or carried it to such extent, as did Greek 
art. The extraordinary significance which the Greek mind as- 
cribed to nature is confirmed by each new approach to Greek 
art in its totality (cf. p. 110). The Greeks were keenly aware 
of the fact that nature, in its perceptible and intelligible forms, 
envelops the mysteries of movement, organic life, and to some 
extent, the human spirit. Like ours, the Greek attitude toward 
nature is active, energetic, curious. Yet in spite of such funda- 
mental similarities, the Greek interest in nature does not parallel 
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the modern in every respect. For instance, in Greek art the 
study of nature is intense but limited. It is generally bent on the 
representation of the living, especially human appearance, and 
often dwells on choice details, in a way which bespeaks the 
artist’s admiration for that which is natural. The modern world 
boasts a more extensive control over nature, but probably has 
less admiration for it. Greek art, which had as its background a 
very abstract concept of form, moves with ease toward nature. 
Our time, on the other hand, violently asserts the human domi- 
nation over nature, and in its art as in its technology and whole- 
sale planning of human affairs, likes to display a certain con- 
tempt of natural conditions. Against the background of modern 
experience, the attitude of Greek art toward nature, which is 
neither purely descriptive in a scientific sense, nor simply ab- 
stract, obviously is in danger of being misjudged. 

The same may be said of the specific evolution of Greek art, 
which leads from the abstraction of a geometric style to the 
nature study of the Hellenistic schools. The point is that this 
evolution must not be assumed to move with the regularity of 
clockwork, Coeval works sometimes do show different attitudes 
toward nature, that is, different trends of style. The argument: 
“a little more developed (sc. with regard to faithful rendition 
of nature), hence later” (p. 115), is not invariably reliable. 

One would like to confront certain of Markman’s statements 
with other recent studies not considered by him, but this is a 
task beyond the limits of a brief review. For instance, the 
“mourning women” sarcophagus, dated 370-360 B.c. by 
Markman (p. 128), was recently assigned a date of 340-330 
by Siisserott.* Evidently there is a discrepancy of style between 
the frieze with the horses, and the intercolumnar figures be- 
neath. But the later date seems closer to the truth if these fig- 
ures alone are examined; and why should the horses of the lid 
precede the Bryaxis base of around the middle of the century? 
The horses on both monuments look quite similar. For the 
sarcophagus a date after 350 B.c. still appears possible, even 
preferable. 

Another example: to the materials dating from the Oriental- 
izing period, where monumental sculpture is scarce anyhow, the 
preserved fragment of Pegasus in the Corfu pediment should 
be added.* It confirms the author’s notion that sculptural ren- 
derings ordinarily are more complete than paintings are; anat- 
omy in the arts is primarily a concern of sculptors. The Corfu 
Pegasus, a work probably of the decade after 590 B.c.,** shows 
an indication of the superficial gluteus as well as the flexors of 
the phalanges in a manner found only in vase paintings about a 
generation later (cf. the detail of the Francois vase, fig. 24). 

An interesting problem arises from a statement concerning 
the spans in the east pediment of the Zeus temple at Olympia. A 
recent student compared them to the horses on the Syracusan 
Demareteion of 479-478 B.c. Partly on this evidence, he tenta- 
tively ascribed the entire pediment to a Chalcidian master ;° 
while the often assumed presence of north Ionic as well as pos- 
sible Peloponnesian elements in the Olympia style have been 
newly reaffirmed by others.® Markman, for anatomical reasons, 
pronounces the Olympia horses to be of the Asiatic type (p. 17; 
cf. p. 119). This does not seem improbable since these animals, 
in spite of a certain similarity of contour, if compared with the 
Sicilian team, look heavier and of a more stocky breed. It 
should, however, be noted that this observation, if accepted, 


3. H. K. Siisserott, Griechische Plastik des 4. Jahrhunderts vor Christus, 
Frankfurt-am-Main, 1938, p. 118, note 121. 

4. G. Rodenwaldt, Die Bildwerke . 
pl. 18. 

4a. Ibid., pp. 194 ff. 

5. C. A. Robinson, Jr., “Master of Olympia,” American Journal of 
Archaeology, xLv1, 1942, pp. 74 ff. 

6. H. Bulle, “Der Ostgiebel des Zeustempels zu Olympia,” Jahrbuch 
des Archaeologischen Instituts des Deutschen Reiches, v1v, 1939, pp. 
161 ff. and 205 ff.; V. H. Poulsen, “Der Strenge Stil,” Acta Archaeologica, 
VIII, 1937, pp. 40 ff. 
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would afford one of the strongest arguments yet advanced for 
the eastern, rather than western affinities of the Olympia style. 

Whether the further remarks on the heads of the horses 
(p. 83) really do justice to this style, is another question. The 
“few simple planes with sharp lines of demarcation by which 
the head is blocked out,” appear to this reviewer not as “traces 
of an earlier period,” but rather as symptoms of a monumental- 
izing intention properly characteristic of the Olympia pedi- 
ments. The high plasticity of the eye with its well-spaced en- 
vironment shows that here we are dealing with a monumental, 
not an archaic concept of form. The sense of depth displayed 
in this detail compares, not with the Acropolis horses, but with 
the Apollo from the Olympia west pediment. Consequently, 
the omission in these works of cer'«in anatomical details cannot 
denote a less developed style or backward trend, but results from 
the sculptors’ interest in large simplified forms. 

We would give a quite wrong impression of the whole tenor 
of Greek art if we described Greek works merely as sculptured 
treatises on anatomy. Rather, a certain tension between abstract 
and naturalistic forces is often present in them, and perhaps can 
be described best at its origin, that is, in geometric art. In the 
geometric material the representations of horses are of para- 
mount interest: the examples selected from this period make us 
wish for a complete catalogue of the available monuments, par- 
ticularly the bronzes. It seems plausible that, as Markman sug- 
gests, his types Br. B and Br. D are partly if not wholly coeval. 
But then the former represents a more determined effort for 
geometrical abstraction, and also a more panhellenic achieve- 
ment (centering in Athens?). Br. D displays characteristic 
modifications of the fundamentally geometric tendency, that is, 
. within the geometric style it represents a more naturalistic cur- 
rent of local validity, perhaps centered at Argos (p. 23). 

The author’s type Br. E, late geometric, demonstrates how 
the ideal of elegant abstractions can be integrated with an in- 
creasing attention to living forms. It will be seen how beauti- 
fully, in the late archaic horses of Athens, the realistic details 
are combined with the still abstract ideal of form. Yet about the 
same time, a quite different representational pattern of horses 
appears elsewhere, in the Treasury of the Siphnians. In order to 
understand the unprecedented richness of natural observation 
shown by the latter, one has to read the author’s own accurate 
analysis (pp. 57 ff.). Yet, such statements do not exhaustively 
describe the importance which these creations had for the whole 
history of art. The most significant fact about the Siphnian 
frieze is the altogether novel concept of the horse itself, a repre- 
sentational concept of which the delicate details of anatomy 
form a characteristic part but which, as a whole, can hardly be 
termed naturalistic. Indeed, this new formula introduces decid- 
edly unnaturalistic features which, however, are no less revolu- 
tionary than the anatomical precision shown in the parts. There 
is, in particular, the enormous overweight of breast and neck, 
the exaggerated width between the withers and the point of the 
shoulder, and the swan-like curve of neck and head. All these 
properties together add to an impression of power, and trans- 
plant the concept of the horse from its archaic status into a new 
world of monumental thought, imparting to it an impetuous 
character seemingly restrained, and nervously expressed in the 
dancing gaits. It is very interesting to see how Athens reacts to 
this innovation. The finest Attic works of the following decades 
down to the New York Bronze Horse, show that the artists ren- 
der the single anatomical improvements found in the horses 
from the Siphnian Treasury (p. 65), but do not accept the en- 
tire type, its compact proportions and powerful outline. Their 
works preserve something of the archaic elegance and, therefore, 
display a peculiar, refined mixture of abstraction and spontane- 
ous nature study. The statue base from Athens (p. 115),’ the 


7. Cf. G. M. A. Richter, Animals in Greek Sculpture, London, 1930, 
fig. 56. 
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Acropolis horses, all demonstrate the same fineness of the whole 
shape in spite of details which, with the author, one may com- 
pare to the Siphnian frieze. The stele from Lamptrai (p. 112)* 
on the other hand, because of the squarish proportions and the 
strong neck of the horse, 1 would rather date after 525 B.c. It 
already exemplifies the new ideal, and, therefore, is hardly 
older than the Siphnian horses. The horses in Brygos’ Battle of 
the Giants also show the influence of the latter. But generaily 
the new representational concept does not seem to appeal widely 
to the Attic masters before the middle of the fifth century. Only 
in the Parthenon frieze there prevails the squarish, strong- 
necked type with short heads, which was preformed in the 
Siphnian Treasury. The classical style favored it, and in this 
way the type exerted an influence far beyond Greek art. 

But how are we to describe the superiority of the Parthenon 
horses, for instance, over the equestrian monuments from the 
Acropolis? To state that the former are more faithful to nature 
obviously is not sufficient. For one thing, incorrect renditions or 
exaggerations of anatomical forms are found in the Parthenon 
horses as well, and in certain details the delicate realism of the 
late archaic works remains unsurpassed. The case cannot be 
summed up as a simple progression from worse to better with 
regard to a natural rendition. The whole concept of nature it- 
self, together with the concepts of form, has changed and the 
classical horses are toto genere different from the earlier Attic 
works, There are admirable details in both. But the secret of the 
Parthenon horses is that while we look at them, attention is 
rather led away from the details to a prompt apprehension of 
the whole animal; in other words the integrated movement is 
the chief object of representation. For this purpose, the strong- 
necked type of horse with its compact outlines is eminently 
suitable. 

These remarks will not detract anything from the intrinsic 
value of the author’s minute statements on the amount of natu- 
ral observation incorporated in such works. Connoisseurship is 
necessary to judge properly the Greek representations of horses, 
as of all other objects taken from life. In the task of acquiring 
this understanding, the new book will be found most helpful 
and sometimes illuminating. Still we must not expect that a 
scheme of chronology based solely on the criticism of fidelity to 
nature can ever be an infallible yardstick with which to deter- 
mine the date of a Greek work of art.’° This experience may 
help to explain why in the present study on horses, too, some 
datings constitute a real improvement while others, in the opin- 
ion of this reviewer, need reexamination. 

Among the improvements I would name the following. The 
muzzle of a horse, Acropolis M. 565, cannot as Payne once 
thought, form part of the same equestrian statue to which he 
was able to ascribe the Rampin head. It belongs to a work later 
than 550 B.c. (Markman, p. 116). The beautiful soldiers’ 
monument in the Villa Albani is post-Parthenonic, and the au- 
thor’s dating (p. 122) of 420-410 B.c. seems plausible. But the 
work can hardly be considered as a simple “stele of a warrior” ; 
it probably formed part of a public monument. Further, al- 
though almost certainly of Attic origin, it was not found in 
Athens but in the old Vigna Caserta, Rome.’? The Venice 
Bronze Horses, masterworks of realistic detail within monu- 
mental outlines, are convincingly ascribed to the Hellenistic pe- 
riod (pp. 130 ff.). So is the recently discovered, excellent 
bronze fragment of a race-horse (p. 132), which is one of the 
few thoroughly naturalistic works of Greek art and, therefore, 


8. Cf. Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmdaler Griechischer und Rémischer 
Sculptur, portfolio 2, 1888-1900, pl. 66B. 

g. Furtwangler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, Munich, 1904, 
pl. 160 (Cylix, Berlin). 

10. Cf. Lehmann-Hartleben, dealing with a similar problem, in a re- 
view of G. M. A. Richter, Kouroi . . ., ART BULLETIN, XXV, 1943, 
rg Helbig-Amelung, Fiihrer durch die éffentlichen Sammlungen 
hlassischer Altertiimer in Rom, 3rd ed., Leipzig, 1913, No. 1861. 
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so difficult to date. In the interval between Olympia and the 
Parthenon frieze where Buschor dated it,** there is certainly no 
place for it. But if the Venice horses and the bronze fragment 
are both Hellenistic, where more precisely in the three Hellenis- 
tic centuries are we to place these works? Although the horses of 
St. Mark’s are represented as stepping forward quietly and the 
horses of the Pergamon frieze in dramatic postures in accord- 
ance with the general subject of this monument, many simi- 
larities of style exist between the two works. The Venice horses 
may be older; a dating in the third century, rather than the end 
of the fourth, appears adequate. In the matter of detail, they 
are evidently the finer. The case of the bronze fragment in 
Athens is quite different. It is of a style so altogether diverse 
from the Pergamon frieze that points of comparison hardly 
exist between them. For this reason alone, one doubts whether 
the Pergamon horses can at all be used as a terminus ante quem 
for dating the race-horse fragment. It belongs to a totally dif- 
ferent school, which may well be contemporary or even later. 
A dating at the end of the second century s.c. might best fit 
horse and rider.** 

For reconsideration, 1 would recommend the dating of the 
newly unearthed bronze horse from Olympia (p. 120). In mane 
and forelock archaic features are preserved which would seem 
obsolete after the middle of the fifth century s.c. Again the 
style of the Olympia pediments with their monumentalizing 
omissions hardly affords a real opportunity for comparison. Per- 
haps most similar to the new horse statuette is the bowl in Ham- 
burg by the Penthesilea painter, which Markman places in the 
decade 480-470 B.c. (p. 119). The latter work, however, 
should not be separated from the Penthesilea cylix in Munich.** 
A date around 460 B.c. for all three works appears to result from 
this evidence. Nor can I believe that the Satrap Sarcophagus at 
Istanbul originated between 470 and 455 B.c. (Markman, 
p- 119). Where, within this period, do we find another repre- 
sentation like the man in the west frieze,’® seen from the rear 
and looking back over his right shoulder? The figure bears com- 
parison with rear views of Polykleitos’ “Diadumenos”; it can 
hardly be much older. 

Finally, there remain a few questions of terminology which 
the reviewer cannot overlook. The “flying gallop” is a repre- 
sentational device of basic importance, especially for the history 
of eastern art. Rostovtzeff defined it as “‘a way of representing 
a running animal as if it were flying with all four legs raised 
from the soil and extended parallel to the body.”*® This 
motif, however, is generally foreign to Greek art. The char- 
acteristic gait of Greek horses which Markman sometimes calls 
“flying gallop” (e.g., in Corinthian vases, p. 47; the Mac- 
millan aryballos, p. 150; Lysias stele, p. 115; Mausoleum 
frieze, p. 96), is a different scheme of representation: it might 
be named a prancing gallop. Another problem looms in the use 
of the words “naturalism” and “realism,” but this is not so 
easily solved. The distinction indicated by the author (p. xi) 
between fidelity (realism) and conformity to nature (natural- 
ism) is not always easy to make in practice, and for other rea- 
sons also might not satisfy every reader. This, however, is a 
problem not limited to the present study alone. Perhaps we shall 
never quite be able to use both terms consistently without first 
explaining what meaning each of us imparts to them. Most 
terms of art criticism must be exemplified before they can be 
understood. But as a general conclusion, it occurs to this reader 


12. Plastik der Griechen, Berlin, 1936, p. 70. 
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centenary Conference), Cambridge, Mass., 1937, p. 45. 
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that at some future symposium of the College Art Association, 
“naturalism and realism” might be a timely subject to discuss. 
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Late Egyptian and Coptic Art. An Introduction to the Collec- 
tions in the Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn Museum, Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 1943. Pp. 24; 54 plates. 
$1.50. 


When, in the summer of 1940, the Brooklyn Museum ar- 
ranged an exhibition of pagan and Christian art in Egypt it 
moved into the vanguard of American institutions promoting 
interest and research in Coptic art. True to this rdle the Mu- 
seum has followed up the admirable catalogue published on 
that occasion’ with another, somewhat slimmer volume de- 
signed primarily to introduce the interested layman into the 
field and to serve as a guide to the Museum’s own collection of 
late pagan and Early Christian antiquities from Egypt. 

The backbone of the publication is a series of 54 plates re- 
producing the more important objects in the collection. Many 
of these had already been illustrated in the exhibition catalogue. 
Of the remaining pieces the great majority is published here for 
the first time. Mr. John D. Cooney has written a short, popular 
introduction, and a brief catalogue item for every object il- 
lustrated. 

The Brooklyn collection as a whole — and this may be said 
without minimizing its value or importance — presents an in- 
structive picture of the average production of Coptic art rather 
than a series of show pieces of outstanding individual merit or 
singular archaeological and historical significance. Stone carving 
and textile weaving are the two crafts best represented. The 
collection of stone carvings has been rounded out in recent years 
through the acquisition of two truly representative works of the 
Ahnas School, by far the most interesting and exciting of the 
many local schools of Coptic sculpture. Both are illustrated in 
the new publication, as are also three specimens of the work of 
another school, which has not yet been localized. These latter 
pieces appeared in the 1940 catalogue as loans from Mr. Kele- 
kian, but have since been acquired by the Museum. Next in 
importance are the bronze objects and the mummy portraits 
from the Fayum., Pottery, wood-work and bone-carving are rep- 
resented by only a very few specimens, while glass objects, 
jewelry, wall paintings, and miniatures are missing altogether. 

Within its limited range the collection gives a full and il- 
luminating picture of the origins, the development and the 
character of Early Christian art in Egypt. It was the merit and 
the mission of the Coptic artists to have filtered from a stale 
and stagnant pool — for such was Graeco-Roman art in Egypt 
in its final phase — a clear and limpid stream, which in all its 
modesty and unpretentiousness was yet refreshingly self-willed 
and vigorous and capable of taking new and unexpected turns. 
The nature of this achievement is well brought out in the new 
publication, thanks chiefly to the fact that a great many pre- 
Christian pieces have been included. 

Egyptian art from the first to the fourth centuries presents a 
rather chaotic picture. In part, no doubt, this picture corre- 
sponds to historical reality, though the confusion is accentuated 
by the gaps in surviving material. Four major groups, however, 
stand out with relative distinctness: the official Roman work, 
which does not differ greatly from the art of other Roman 
provinces; the work of popular artists, who continued to work 
in the local Hellenistic manner, without conforming to imperial 
standards and fashions; the “sub-antique” style, a powerful 
undercurrent in which Graeco-Roman elements are merged 
with unclassical and Oriental traditions; and finally a group in 
which the ancient Egyptian style is more or less consciously per- 
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petuated, sometimes in hybrid combination with the classical. 
The groups cannot always be held clearly apart, but on the 
whole they stand for different strata or trends superimposed 
upon one another in the course of a chequered political and 
social history. They all are represented in the Brooklyn collec- 
tion. The Hellenistic grouping is, to us, the least tangible, 
though it was probably the most prominent and also the one 
which provided the principal basis for Coptic art. Certain 
groups of fourth and fifth-century objects, such as the sculp- 
tures from Oxyrhynchus, the “purple” textiles with genre and 
putto scenes (pl. 39) and the bone and ivory carvings (pl. 30), 
are indicative of the strength and tenacity of the Hellenistic 
tradition in Egypt, though at the same time most of these works 
bear witness to a comparatively early decline, as far as standards 
of craftsmanship and artistic quality are concerned. The 
“Egyptianizing” trend stands out much more clearly, though 
the influence it had on the art of the Christian period is sur- 
prisingly small. In the Brooklyn publication the group is repre- 
sented by a limestone sphinx (pl. 8) and by several hybrids, half 
Egyptian, half classical (pls. 11, 12, 23). The Roman school 
includes imperial and official portraits, certain types of capitals, 
academic copies of classical Greek sculptures, and the earlier 
mummy portraits (pl. 1). Finally there is the “sub-antique” 
group, the least homogeneous of all. “Sub-antique” is no more 
than a collective term for works which show classical forms sub- 
jected to a greater or lesser degree of stylization, without, how- 
ever, appearing consciously adapted to the ancient Egyptian or 
any other traditional style. To this class belong the mummy 
mask on plate 4, the mummy portraits on plates 2 and 3, and 
two interesting pieces of stone sculpture, the Kriophoros on 
plate 9 and the head on plate 10. The date assigned to the last- 
named piece is, in my opinion, too late. Official Roman por- 
traiture, it is true, does not reach a similar degree of stylization 
and stereometric simplicity before the fourth century. But to 
assign this head to so advanced a period is to ignore the early 
emergence of such tendencies in Egypt and elsewhere — on 
the “sub-antique” level. What we find here is further sim- 
plification of a type of face familiar from the Caracalla por- 
trait in the University Museum in Philadelphia.? Certain fea- 
tures of the Caracalla physiognomy are retained, and although 
it may be too daring an hypothesis to suggest that the Brooklyn 
head was intended as a portrait of the Emperor himself, its date 
can hardly be later than the middle of the third century. 

Coptic art emerged from the hodge-podge of different styles 
current in Egypt in Roman times. Diversity was followed by 
uniformity. The ballast of stale and incongruous conventions 
was thrown overboard, to make room for a new, more spontane- 
ous and more generally acceptable convention. We do not yet 
see clearly how the new style came into being. It certainly did 
not come overnight. A museum publication, limited as it is in its 
choice of specimens, can hardly be expected to illustrate con- 
secutive stages of a complicated evolutionary process. The editor 
has done all he could do by including so many objects of the 
pre-Coptic era. It was his best means of emphasizing the im- 
portance of the various earlier styles as sources of Coptic art. 

Coptic art is neither a direct sequel to any of the four cur- 
rents which have been mentioned, nor a mere agglomerate of 
them all. The Hellenistic and the “sub-antique” trends are its 
most important elements. The other two groups also have left 
their marks, Coptic art nevertheless represents a new departure, 
coincident with a decisive turn in Egyptian history, the emer- 
gence of a national church, and the reassertion of local and 
popular elements in politics and society, in language and lit- 
erature.® 


2. P. Graindor, Bustes et statues-portraits d’Egypte romaine, Cairo, 
n.d., pl. rxx1; B. Segall, “A Rock-Crystal Statuette of Hercules,” Journal 
of the Walters Art Gallery, 1, 1939, p. 115. 

3. Cf. J. G. Milne, “Egyptian Nationalism under Greek and Roman 
Rule,” Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, xiv, 1928, pp. 226-234. 
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The three splendid pieces of sculpture reproduced on plates 
14—18 illustrate the earlier phase of the style in all its astonish- 
ing freshness and originality. One may wonder why the Nereid 
has been assigned to a slightly more advanced date than the 
River God. Although not identical in style they cannot be far 
removed from each other in date. The Sisinnios, Thekla, and 
Lion and Gazelle reliefs (pls. 19-21) belong to a later phase 
of Coptic art, a phase in which the human or animal form, 
after a brief period of pseudo-classical autonomy and three- 
dimensionality, withdraws into a subordinate réle and becomes 
part of a closely knit pattern spread evenly over the surface of 
the panel. The last stage of this development cannot be fol- 
lowed in architectural sculpture. Of the later tomb stelae, which 
exemplify the style, no example seems to have been available to 
the editor of the Brooklyn publication. By way of compensation, 
he was able to include the O/ympios stele, an early tomb relief 
which shows an unusually close connection with the architectural 
sculptures of the Ahnas style (pl. 13). The little nude on this 
carving may be compared, for instance, with the winged genius 
on a Leda relief in Cairo.* Such tangible parallels between 
architectural and sepulchral carvings are not altogether fre- 
quent. 

The development of textile ornament corresponds to that of 
stone sculpture, and this parallelism is referred to in the text of 
the publication. As far as specific cases are concerned, how- 
ever, the parallelism is somewhat obscured by the fact that 
some weavings have been dated rather earlier than sculptures 
of comparable style. There can be no doubt that the looped 
fragment with a winged genius (pl. 43) belongs to the pre- 
Coptic phase. But the same can hardly be true for the frieze of 
haloed heads (pl. 42), which, like the panel on plate 40 (lower 
right) and the medallion on plate 46 (lower left), presupposes 
the emergence of a specifically Coptic figure style, as exempli- 
fied by the Ahnas sculptures. Similarly the bands on plate 44 
correspond to the architectural friezes with stylized “inhabited” 
scrolls, and must all be of fifth or sixth-century date. Further 
progress is illustrated by the ornaments on the two tunics (pls. 
48-50). For the third tunic with its grotesque figures (pl. 53) 
there is hardly room in the sixth century. 

Mr. Cooney’s brief introduction gives a lucid and concise ac- 
count of the important phases of Egyptian art and hisiory be- 
tween the fourth century B.c. and the seventh century a.p. The 
author steers clear of fancy theories and unproven hypotheses, 
in both of which scholarship in this field abounds. The lack of 
unity in the art and culture of the “late Egyptian” centuries is 
well brought out. The great importance of the Greek tradition 
for the ensuing period is duly stressed. The author places the 
break between the late Egyptian and Coptic periods in the 
fourth century, though he admits that works of distinctive 
Coptic style can hardly be found before the fifth. A reference 
to the political and religious events of that period might have 
been of help to a reader wishing to understand the background 
of the new development in art. 

The specialist may quarrel with some statements, for in- 
stance with the assertion that Coptic art exerted no influence 
in any other culture. But a brief and popular introduction, 
written, we must add, under difficult and trying circumstances, 
obviously was not intended as a basis for specialized discussion. 
It serves admirably the purpose for which it was meant, namely 
a guide to the pictures. Coptic art in general and the Brooklyn 
collection in particular will win many new friends through this 
attractive publication. 

ERNST KITZINGER 
Dumbarton Oaks 
Research Library 


4. G. Duthuit, La sculpture copte, Paris, 1931, pl. 26a. 
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